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text are buried in the endnotes obscures the chronological progression of his narrative. Lastly, on 
p. 158 he uses the term ‘Moisiodacians’ (more properly ‘Moesiodacians’ in English) without spe- 
cifying that it refers to Latin-speakers from south of the Danube (i.e. Aromanians). 


Peter Mackridge 
St Cross College Oxford 


Andrea Nanetti (ed.), I! Codice Morosini: Il mondo vista da Venezia (1094-1433). Spoleto: 
Centro Italiano di Studi Sull’ Alto Medioevo, 2010. 4 vols. Pp. xi, 2274. 


The work of the Venetian patrician Antonio Morosini marks a significant development in histor- 
iography, the emergence from the vernacular chronicle tradition of the diary, recording public 
events as they unfolded, not year-by-year but at much shorter intervals; a natural product of 
Purope s greatest communications hub. The transition is embodied in Morosini’s work itself, 
which begins as a conventional Venetian chronicle narrating the city’s history from its origins 
(though surviving only from 1094), but which after 1400 shifts progressively from derivative to 
original composition, with frequent updates. Continuing to 1433, mue ground-breaking portion 
of the text illuminates the era of Venice's great revival of power. It represents a huge a elomera: 
tion of information, edited by Andrea Nanetti in four hefty volumes, of which more than 1,500 
pages concern the fifteenth century. In the study of most medieval societies, the appearance in 
print for the first time of such a cornucopia in its entirety would be an event of signal importance. 
In the context of fifteenth-century Venice, blessed not only with a range of chronicles but also with 
the phenomenal wealth of its surviving archives, its impact must necessarily be more modest, but is 
nonetheless a considerable boon to scholarship. s 

The work survives in Morosini’s own autograph manuscript, and Nanetti’s introduction 
carefully combines the palaeographical indications of incremental production in its later portions 
with evidence from its textual content to illuminate the process by which the diary approach 
emerged. Being an autograph, the physical particularities of Morosini’ s manuscript are of particu- 
lar importance, and are clearly recorded in the apparatus, while the introduction provides both a 
detailed description of the manuscript and a meticulous exposition of the conventions employed in 
normalizing the text for publication. The place of Morosini’s work and its evolving form in the 
copious and complex Venetian chronicle tradition is also considered. In this regard, the supporting 
materials also include an invaluable resource of wider application, an extensive inventory of Vene- 
tian chronicles, listing manuscripts and editions. 

The vast majority of the work’s episodic content concerns the world beyond Venice, encom- 
passing the profusion of societies connected by the city’s commercial web, and the selection of 
news reflects shifting Venetian concerns, filtered through its author’s own priorities. Italian 
affairs are naturally its most consistent focus; the Balkan littoral of the Adriatic is another 
obvious preoccupation, and an area where Morosini is the best witness for some important devel- 
opments. A man of numerous pious comments, Morosini also showed a particular interest in the 
travails of the Papacy. Just as England and France leap into prominence with the start of Henry V’s 
campaigns in 1415, so the eastern Mediterranean begins to figure much more frequently from 
about 1413, the reviving Ottoman threat apparently attracting renewed attention after a period 
of generally thin coverage, excepting a copious treatment of the clash with the Genoese off 
Modon in 1403 and its repercussions. As one would expect in Venice, maritime matters are a con- 
stant presence, with the sailings of the state convoys catalogued each year, and frequent reports of 
piracy, shipwreck and the arrival of cargoes. As well as giving us the content of the news on the 
Rialto, the text exposes the network through which it was relayed, as Morosini frequently ident- 
ifies the means by which reports reached Venice. He also reproduces many original documents, 
translated into the vernacular. i 

As a periodic record following hard upon events, the diary form prefigures the immediacy of 
journalism, and here we are truly reading the first draft of history. First drafts of course are often 
riddled with mistakes, and much of the work’s charm lies in the erroneous reports it relays, which 
in their mayfly currency crystallize a moment in a way that statements of more enduring validity 
cannot. The inaccuracy of some, like the rumour of 1415 that Centurione Zaccaria had sold his 
Principality of Achaia to a consortium of Genoese investors, was duly recorded by Morosini when 
better information became available. The falsity of others was left unacknowledged, such as the 
reports of the death of the Emperor Manuel II in 1421 and again in 1423, and of that of his 
son John VIII in 1432. 


t 
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The most distinctive aspect of the edition is also the most problematic: the index. In the 
preface Nanetti touches on plans for the digital analysis of the construction of such chronicle 
and diary texts in terms of engineering processes. Such considerations may have influenced the 
form of the index, the publication's own schematic systematization of its content. The material 
is presented here in a heavily nested hierarchy of categories. In dealing with generic items 
grouped thematically, such as shipping or commodities, this approach has definite advantages. 
However, with regard to persons and places, organized in non-Venetian cases largely under geo- 
graphical headings, it is somewhat awkward to use. The delineation of geographical zones mingles 
physical and political criteria; for instance, the mainland region of Sterea appears in the Aegean 
islands section under Negroponte. Entries for persons are often subordinated to those for relatives 
or rulers they served, are fragmented into a string of sub-entries for each variation of nomenclature 
applied to them by Morosini, and are at times obscured by placing his frequently extended titula- 
ture before the normalized form. The difficulties of navigating this non-intuitive presentation are 
eased by the provision of plain alphabetical entries cross-referencing to the nested structure for 
places and for some persons, but by no means all. However, the most serious problem by far is 
that the index only covers content up to the death of Doge Tommaso Mocenigo in 1423; that 
is, 724 pages of the 1,720 occu d. by Morosini's text are omitted, and these belong to the 
later, more significant portion of the work. In presenting a source so long, various in content 
and episodic in structure, a full index is an essential component of an effective edition, and the 
failure to provide one is a fundamental weakness in a publication that is in other respects to be 
commended for its thoroughness and clarity. 


Christopher Wright 
Royal Holloway, University of London 


Dimitris Tziovas, O Mó60z tri; I £viág tov Tpiávra: Neotepixotnta, EAAnvixotnta kai Toñito 
lIógoAoyía. Athens: Polis, 2011. Pp. 11 + 588. 


The Oxford English Dictionary defines ‘myth’ as ‘a traditional story, especially one concerning 
the early history of a people or explaining a natural or social phenomenon, and typically involving 
supernatural beings or events’ or ‘a widely held but false belief or idea’. To find out in which of the 
two senses of the word the title in Tziovas’ book, "The Myth of the Generation of the Thirties’, is 
being used, the reader has to wait until the very last paragraph, where we read: 


Tlapa tig npoonáOewg va OPIOTEÍ KAL VA TEPLYPAPEI row. otpónoc, OA unropobooue 
VO MOVPE, VTEPBOAAOVTIAS KAL KUPLOAEKTOVTAG, OTL N yevi tov '30 dev vANpEE noté. 
Ands £qgupéOnke o BOG tnc, o£ SikpopEs EKdOXEG, ws GAAOOL KO TESIO ya va 
oOvyKpovotovv WEohoyiEes KAL ALOONTIKES ANOWEIG, VA AMOK THOOVV EpE1oLA PaddtEpEs 
KOWOVIKES OVTIBEDEIS KAL TPOKATOANYENG, KAL vac KPLWODV TOAITIOLIKES ETIAOYÉG. 


The word ‘myth’, in the sense of something classical and at the same time legendary, which is 
very close to the first OED definition, was used extensively and with a certain pride by Yiorgos 
Theotokas, the main theoretical exponent of this generation and the person who coined the 
term for it. If, however, we take ‘literally’ — as Tziovas suggests — the concluding passage from 
his book quoted above, we suddenly realize that all 554 preceding pages were about a non-existent 
literary and cultural phenomenon; a mere ideologeme; a myth. In saying this, it is by no means m 
intention to detract Bon the author's enormous achievement in mapping and interpreting a cul- 
tural phenomenon which, whether real or imagined, has preoccupied the Greek intelligentsia for 
almost a century now, even, according to Tziovas, to the extent of changing the way we see our- 
selves culturally. At a time of national introspection, when Greece is trying to pinpoint in cultural 
rather than financial terms, what led to the current crisis, the scope and the acuity of the analysis in 
this book is particularly topical. Needless to say, the perspective of the approach here is cultural 
politics, as the Introduction makes clear. 

The Preface and Introduction are followed by ten chapters (further sub-divided into sections) 
that deal with various aspects of the Generation of the 1930s, including its relationship with 
Europe, ideology, aesthetics and reception. The subtitle, ‘Modernity, Greekness and Cultural 
Ideology’, identifies the three main axes of the discussion. In the Afterword, the author 
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verse dialogue. The title of the paper (‘Didactic Verses or Poetry?’) could have been rephrased, 
since one can argue that didactic verse is also poetry. Drawing a distinction between the genre 
of dialogue and that of questions and answers (£petamoxpioeiw) might also have been useful here. 

The last part of the book comprises two contributions on poems found in manuscripts. Marc 
Lauxtermann examines the poetry in manuscript Bodl. Clarke 15, a pocket-size Psalter destined 
for the personal use of its commissioner, Marc the Monk, dating from 1077-78, which reveals 
the commissioner's personal anxieties. Lauxtermann also offers new readings of Psellos’ poem 
1 (ed. L. G. Westerink, Teubner 1992, p. 1-13). The final contribution, by Paolo Odorico, 
focuses on three poems in the early eleventh-century manuscript Parisinus gr. 1711 added by its 
late eleventh- to early twelfth-century owner, Leo Tzykandeles (PBW Leon 25001). Odorico con- 
vincingly argues that Leo ‘composed’ the page containing the poetry by either collecting the three 
poems and putting them together or by authoring them. At the very least, the fact that Tzykandeles 
elected to place them together reflects his ideas about men in power. A further argument for Tzy- 
kandeles possibly putting together verses from Euripides' Hecuba and thus creating a new poem 
(p. 219) comes from the way vv. 3-4 are arranged in the manuscript: in order to avoid the visual 
appearance of enjambment, Leo has put the first two words of v. 4 in the same line as v. 3. This 
paper should be read together with the excellent palaeographical and codicological study of the 
manuscript by Filippo Ronconi (in The Legacy of Bernard de Montfaucon: Three Hundred 
Years of Studies on Greek Handwriting, eds. Antonio Bravo García and Inmaculada Pérez 
Martin, Turnhout 2010, pp. 503-20), which both complements and casts further light on 
Odorico’s arguments. Minor errors can be noted in the transcription of the verses by magistros 
Kalos Tourmarchopolos added in 1124 (p. 213): v. 3 ‘m poPepa’, v. 4 ‘npdonOn Kai pvoepaL... 
&ofécrov'. The name of Kalos Toumarchopolos appears on a metrical seal from around the 
same time in which, as in the poem, he asks the protection of the Virgin Mary (PBW Kalos 20101). 


Foteini Spingou 
Princeton University 


Churnjeet Mahn, British Women’s Travel to Greece, 1840-1914: Travels in the Palimpsest. 
Farnham: Ashgate Publishing, 2012. Pp. 178. 


The title of Churnjeet Mahn’s important book signals the tension in the project. This is not just any 
recovery effort to fill in the blanks in British Hellenism by presenting the neglected work of women 
travelers. Certainly the book *repl[ies] to Robert Eisner’s statement that there is “a lack of good 
work by and about women's Greek travel” (p. 139). It closely reads travel narratives by ten 
women, some less neglected than others (Jane Ellen Harrison has been the subject of two biogra- 
phies and numerous studies published since 2000, while Felicia Skene, G. Muir MacKenzie and 
A. P. Irby, and Lucy M. J. Garnett barely appeared in a footnote before Mahn wrote about 
them), thus suggesting the range of women's writing about Greece from 1840 to 1914. While 
Fa ii not delivering a comprehensive survey, the book deals with the ways British women, 
informed by the perspectives of archaeology, ethnography, and tourism, distinguished their 
Greece from the Greece of their male compatriots, using travels to Greece to explore women's 
place in public life. 

The word ‘palimpsest’ in the subtitle is key, sgning Mahn’s theoretical angle. Once a 
paleographic term referring to writing material used at least twice, ‘palimpsest’ has been rein- 
scribed in postcolonial studies to signal the complex overlay of cultural elements in conquered 
lands and the tendency of Western colonizers to erase that complexity with their surveying 
gaze. ‘Travels in the Palimpsest’ signifies Mahn’s attention to the standpoint of privileged white 
emale British subjects and the driving question: Were these women resistant to the crypto- 
colonialist project of absorbing independent Greece as a point of origin for Britain, or did they 
share its imperial gaze? How different really was their angle of vision? 

Mahn takes seriously the visual dimension of travellers’ standpoints. This is an important 
contribution, suggesting new areas of research on the visual technologies that inform travel 
writing. A ‘palimpsest’ represents a kind of text, but it is also a two-dimensional image 
suggesting a way of seeing. The ‘palimpsest’ competes in Mahn’s analysis with another more 
visual type, the ‘panorama’: the wide, unbroken, circuit view of a scene. Patented as an art 
form in 1787, the panorama inspired the dioramas of Jacques Daguerre and popular multi-media 
circular displays in the mid-1800s (the British Museum’s inverted display of the Parthenon frieze is 
a panorama, as Mahn points out on page 28) and long horizonta! photographic collages around 
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1870. All these forms helped British subjects to experience things beyond their reach, making them 
temporarily the inonarci of all I survey’. 

In Chapter 1, Mahn follows the parallel development of the panorama and mass tourism in 
the second half of the nineteenth century, when railways extended the pleasures of the Grand Tour 
to the British middle class and women began to travel in large numbers. At about that time, panor- 
amas became visual aids for travellers. Mahn discusses how the panorama replaced earlier tech- 
nologies of seeing. For example, Murray's handbooks of the1840s, palimpsest-like, suggested 
‘communion with the Orient’ (p. 17) as the authentic traveller’s experience through unassimilated 
quotations of descriptions of Ottoman spaces. By 1880 tourist guidebooks had erased most 
Ottoman layers and the embedding of those layers in the local present — just as the Acropolis res- 
toration project purged the site of post-classical accretions and disassociated the surroundin 
environment. In their place, rendered in pictures as well as words, were panoramic views wit 
ancient ruins in the foreground and scenes of daily life pushed into the distance (p. 140). 

Mahn's analysis a women’s travel writing in Chane 2, 3 and 4 follows the tensions 
between these different modes of seeing. Chapter 2 studies works by Harrison (1850-1928) 
and Agnes Smith Lewis (1843-1926), two Cambridge-based scholars of antiquity who published 
guidebooks in the mode of palimpsests. At first glance the two women’s standpoint vis-à-vis the 
contemporary surface seems different. Harrison translated the ‘Attica’ portion of the Periegesis 
by Pausanias, adding to it recent archaeological evidence and her own interpretations of Greek 
art to produce her Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens (1890). Skimming past both 

resent and classical layers, she imagined social relations in Greece at their deepest, archaic 
evel. In contrast, Lewis learned Modern Greek, was sympathetic to Orthodox Christianity, and 
saw present-day and ancient Greece on a continuum. She elected to translate a Modern Greek 
guidebook on the Monuments of Greece by Panagiotis Kastromenos, the brother of Sophia 
Schliemann. Yet like Harrison she ‘selectively erased [from] vital aspects of the landscape and 
monuments [she] sought to represent’ (p. 39) Greek perspectives so as to rewrite Greece from a 
British woman's standpoint. 

Mahn's analysis in Chapter 3 of ethnographic studies by five writers — Skene (1846), 
MacKenzie and by (1867), Fanny Blunt (1878), and Garnett (1890 and 1914) - also suggests 
sameness in apparent differences, in this case, in work that squeezes discrete descriptions of the 
lives of Greek women into a panoramic evolutionary view. Well-connected British women distin- 
guished themselves in ethnographic writing. They claimed the power of greater access than men to 
the spaces of women’s lives and felt uniquely authorized to draw conclusions about national char- 
acter from their ethnographic sketches. They occasionally expressed uncertainty, as when 
MacKenzie and Irby could not absolutely identify the national face of women in Thessaloniki 
under Ottoman rule. But with Greek sculpture as their point of visual reference and living 
examples falling short of the prototype, they felt confident in locating Greek women somewhere 
between the Muslim harem and the West, thus producing a racial order that placed the authors ‘in 
a position of unrivalled authority in determining access to ... representation and dissemination’ 
(p. 76) in relation to their less developed Greek subjects. 

Mahn carries the theme of access to representation into her discussion of work by Emily 
Pfeiffer (1883), Isabel Julien Armstrong (1892), and Catherine Janeway (1896) in Chapter 4. 
Here attention shifts from women’s representation of others to women’s consciousness of them- 
selves as travelling subjects. By the late nineteenth century, British women travellers’ seeing eye 
was immersed in technologies of vision. Panoramas, dioramas, magic lanterns, and ‘especially 
the cheap reproductions of photographs, carte-de-visite and postcards’ (p. 101) had made 
places such as the Acropolis a visual anchor. The familiarity of the image was uncanny. As Pfeiffer 
observed in 1885: ““[p]ictures, painted and verbal, have for once done their work with due effect, 
since nothing seems strange or wholly unexpected. Your coming seems rather a return; in any case, 
you have arrived, you are not parvenu’” (p. 103, quoting Pfeiffer). Mahn shows how the experi- 
ence of awkward redundancy (p. 108) encouraged the staging of ‘ironic relationships to Greece's 
antiquity, not simply capturing the picture of the genius’ of the place ‘but what it means to be a 
British woman, parasol in hand, at the Parthenon' (p. 103). 

By following women's travel writing along a course from archaeological (palimpsest) to eth- 
nographic (panoramic) to tourist (snapshot) perspectives, British Women's Travel to Greece 
creates its own compass-like construction with a foreshortened view of differences in the details 
of the texts under discussion. I wonder if the elegant theoretical framework following shifts in 
the metaphors of seeing would work if the texts were scrambled or the analysis moved at a 
slower pace that fully fleshed out its ideas or commented to a more satisfying degree on the won- 
derful array of quoted material. The book reads like a panorama. In order not to lose the dense, 
complex texture of the sources it has carefully laid out or the author's flashes of insight, readers 
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must take time to follow the leaps of the author’s brilliant but impatient mind. I also note the extra 
time it takes to locate sources in the bibliography, which breaks alphabetical order. In genera! the 
book bears the traces of a dissertation that needed fuller development and more careful editing. 
Yet it is absolutely worth owning and rereading. It sets the agenda for new work that must be 
written on both ‘the hidden frames of knowledge about Greece that have fallen from view’ 
(p. 140) and women travellers, who anxiously adopted those frames to articulate their vision of 
die past and future of modern society. 


Artemis Leontis 
University of Michigan 


Paschalis Kitromilides, Enlightenment and Nationalism: The Making of Modern Greece. 
Cambridge, MA and London: Harvard University Press, 2013. Pp. xvii + 452. 


Paschalis Kitromilides is a prodigiously productive scholar: his name appears on the title pages of 
about thirty volumes listed in the electronic catalogue of the Oxford University libraries. Enlight- 
enment and Nationalism represents his Lebenswerk, his épyo Cac, not only because he has been 
working on it and living with it for most of his life so far, but also because it is his magnum opus. 
This new volume is the latest manifestation of a work in progress whose first incarnation was his 
Harvard PhD thesis, completed in 1978 under the title "Tradition, Enlightenment and Revolution’. 
A Greek version (EAAnvikóg Atagwtioudc: oL moAitiKés kat kowavikég iôéeç) appeared in 1996, 
translated by Stella Nikoloudi. The main title of this latest avatar, which has been translated 
from the Greek by the author in collaboration with the late David Hardy, emphasizes Kitromi- 
lides’ special interest in the political implications of the Greek Enlightenment — that, just as in 
France, so in Greece, political revolution was an inevitable practical consequence of the Enlight- 
enment movement. 

The author has written a new preface to the American edition which daringly claims that the 
topic of his book is directly relevant to the economic, social, political and moral crisis through 
which Greece is currently passing. Kitromilides began his research on his doctoral thesis in 
1974, the year that saw both the occupation of a large part of his native Cyprus by Turkish 
forces and the fall of the Greek military dictatorshi that had been responsible for the Turkish 
intervention. At the heart of his book is his personal disappointment at the failure of the Greek 
Enlightenment to radically reform Greek society into one where rulers and citizens alike respect 
each other and conform to liberal democratic principles. In a nutshell, his argument is that the out- 
break of the Greek Revolution in 1821, which eventually resulted in the emergence of an indepen- 
dent Greek state, was a direct consequence of the Greek Enlightenment movement that had 
developed over the preceding one hundred years or so, but that many of the basic political 
ideals of the Enlightenment were gradually elbowed aside as one provisional constitution suc- 
ceeded another while the Revolution was still proceeding, the final outcome being the institution 
of an absolute monarchy. If Kitromilides was disappointed in Greece at the time when he began 
carrying out his research, he has reason to be even more disappointed forty years later. 

Some of the book's chapters are each devoted to a single figure: Rigas, Moisiodax and 
Korais. For me, however, among the most interesting chapters of this magisterial work are the 
more general ones that trace the transformations brought about by the Greek Enlightenment in 
the Greek view of history and geography. Until the early eighteenth century, Greek histories 
began with the ancient history of the Jews, and then proceeded to the story of the Roman 
Empire, whose eastern portion gradually morphed into the Byzantine Empire, which was suc- 
ceeded by the Ottoman Empire. Thus the ancient past of the Christians was seen to be that of 
the Jews, and the Ottoman present was shared by all the Orthodox Christian peoples of the 
empire, irrespective of their ethnic and linguistic differences. By contrast, Greek historians 
during the Enlightenment developed the history of a specific Greek nation with its own language 
and its own distinct ethnic personality, a history that began with ancient Hellas and looked 
forward (implicitly or explicitly) to he possibility of a Greek future of happiness on earth 
rather than heavenly bliss. The most abiding feature of the Greek Enlightenment was the 
Greeks’ discovery that their ancestors were the ancient Hellenes. This discovery led to conflicting 
sentiments: both pride in their lineage and sorrow at the contrast between ancient civic virtue, 
liberty and the re of law on the one hand, and modern misery and moral corruption under arbi- 
trary tyranny on the other. The increasing awareness of the ancient past inspired in Greek 
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The most distinctive aspect of the edition is also the most problematic: the index. In the 
preface Nanetti touches on plans for the digital analysis of the construction of such chronicle 
and diary texts in terms of engineering processes. Such considerations may have influenced the 
form of the index, the publication's own schematic systematization of its content. The material 
is presented here in a heavily nested hierarchy of categories. In dealing with generic items 
grouped thematically, such as shipping or commodities, this approach has definite advantages. 
However, with regard to persons and places, organized in non-Venetian cases largely under geo- 
graphical headings, it is somewhat awkward to use. The delineation of geographical zones mingles 
physical and political criteria; for instance, the mainland region of Sterea appears in the Aegean 
islands section under Negroponte. Entries for persons are often subordinated to those for relatives 
or rulers they served, are fragmented into a string of sub-entries for each variation of nomenclature 
applied to them by Morosini, and are at times obscured by placing his frequently extended titula- 
ture before the normalized form. The difficulties of navigating this non-intuitive presentation are 
eased by the provision of plain alphabetical entries cross-referencing to the nested structure for 
places and for some persons, but by no means all. However, the most serious problem by far is 
that the index only covers content up to the death of Doge Tommaso Mocenigo in 1423; that 
is, 724 pages of the 1,720 occu d. by Morosini's text are omitted, and these belong to the 
later, more significant portion of the work. In presenting a source so long, various in content 
and episodic in structure, a full index is an essential component of an effective edition, and the 
failure to provide one is a fundamental weakness in a publication that is in other respects to be 
commended for its thoroughness and clarity. 


Christopher Wright 
Royal Holloway, University of London 


Dimitris Tziovas, O Mó60z tri; I £viág tov Tpiávra: Neotepixotnta, EAAnvixotnta kai Toñito 
lIógoAoyía. Athens: Polis, 2011. Pp. 11 + 588. 


The Oxford English Dictionary defines ‘myth’ as ‘a traditional story, especially one concerning 
the early history of a people or explaining a natural or social phenomenon, and typically involving 
supernatural beings or events’ or ‘a widely held but false belief or idea’. To find out in which of the 
two senses of the word the title in Tziovas’ book, "The Myth of the Generation of the Thirties’, is 
being used, the reader has to wait until the very last paragraph, where we read: 


Tlapa tig npoonáOewg va OPIOTEÍ KAL VA TEPLYPAPEI row. otpónoc, OA unropobooue 
VO MOVPE, VTEPBOAAOVTIAS KAL KUPLOAEKTOVTAG, OTL N yevi tov '30 dev vANpEE noté. 
Ands £qgupéOnke o BOG tnc, o£ SikpopEs EKdOXEG, ws GAAOOL KO TESIO ya va 
oOvyKpovotovv WEohoyiEes KAL ALOONTIKES ANOWEIG, VA AMOK THOOVV EpE1oLA PaddtEpEs 
KOWOVIKES OVTIBEDEIS KAL TPOKATOANYENG, KAL vac KPLWODV TOAITIOLIKES ETIAOYÉG. 


The word ‘myth’, in the sense of something classical and at the same time legendary, which is 
very close to the first OED definition, was used extensively and with a certain pride by Yiorgos 
Theotokas, the main theoretical exponent of this generation and the person who coined the 
term for it. If, however, we take ‘literally’ — as Tziovas suggests — the concluding passage from 
his book quoted above, we suddenly realize that all 554 preceding pages were about a non-existent 
literary and cultural phenomenon; a mere ideologeme; a myth. In saying this, it is by no means m 
intention to detract Bon the author's enormous achievement in mapping and interpreting a cul- 
tural phenomenon which, whether real or imagined, has preoccupied the Greek intelligentsia for 
almost a century now, even, according to Tziovas, to the extent of changing the way we see our- 
selves culturally. At a time of national introspection, when Greece is trying to pinpoint in cultural 
rather than financial terms, what led to the current crisis, the scope and the acuity of the analysis in 
this book is particularly topical. Needless to say, the perspective of the approach here is cultural 
politics, as the Introduction makes clear. 

The Preface and Introduction are followed by ten chapters (further sub-divided into sections) 
that deal with various aspects of the Generation of the 1930s, including its relationship with 
Europe, ideology, aesthetics and reception. The subtitle, ‘Modernity, Greekness and Cultural 
Ideology’, identifies the three main axes of the discussion. In the Afterword, the author 
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summarizes his main conclusions. The Appendix includes two full-length essays on this generation 
by two of its members, Yiorgos Theotokas and Ilias Venezis. 

Almost half of the chapters discuss ideological and aesthetic questions relating to the Gener- 
ation of the 1930s, mainly in the light of Theotokas’ Free Spirit (1929), the so-called ‘manifesto’ of 
this generation. Tziovas argues that it was mainly the Asia Minor disaster and the resultant col- 
lapse of Greece’s ‘Great Idea’, together with the impact of World War I (conveyed via European 
Modernism, as Greece was not affected much directly) and, to a lesser extent, the 1917 Soviet 
Revolution, which inspired the conception and writing of Free Spirit. Tziovas goes on to 
suggest that Theotokas replaces the (by now abandoned) ‘Great Idea’ of territorial expansion 
to the East with a kind of Greek cultural renaissance and thus a (metaphorical) expansion to 
the West, which would make Greece an equal partner in European cultural politics. Mutuality 
and not subservience to European culture seems to be one of the main ideas espoused in Free 
Spirit, which was wholeheartedly embraced by the writers and theoreticians of this generation. 
Characterising Theotokas’ book as ‘the most complete and dynamic manifestation of individual- 
ism in Greece’, Tziovas convincingly explains how the notion of a generation (which implies both 
collectivity and a sense of history) can lio smoothly accommodate the (romantic) spirit of indivi- 
duality in art. 

Although the Generation of the 1930s became widely known for their views on novel 
writing, their actual novels fell short of a certain standard of quality; nor did these writers continue 
to produce significant fiction after World War II. Tziovas believes that their choice of the novel as a 
vehicle for their aesthetic and cultural ideas arose from the fact that prose is closer than poetry to 
essay writing (most of them wrote essays about novel writing) but also from their aspiration to 
meet the Europeans on equal terms in the most popular Western genre, the novel. In order to 
achieve this, ter had to break with earlier literary tradition, i.e. ethography, which in their 
view could not compete with the themes and complexity of European fiction. The period 1930- 
1935 saw a boom in the quantity (if not the quality) o novels published in Greece; in contrast, 
1935 is considered to be the annus mirabilis of Greek poetry in terms of both quantity and 
quality. After 1935, prose production decreased and also changed direction, becoming less exper- 
imental in form and more traditional in ideology. In Tziovas' view, the complete break with tra- 
dition which the generation initially aspired to and practised, could not continue after 1935, when 
both right- and left-wing writers and intellectuals, responding to the changed political climate in 
both Greece and Europe, began to reclaim the past and tradition for their own ideological 
purposes. 

Although the interest in the Generation of 1930 — and, to a greater degree, the negative criti- 
cism it attracted, which in Tziovas' view actually offered its members a more concrete identity 
ex post facto — was to continue, reaching its peak in the 1950s and 1960s, it is noteworthy that 
this interest within the Greek State but alio among Modern-Greek specialists abroad was reawa- 
kened in the 1980s and after. Tziovas sees this in the context of a rising international interest in 
cultural politics, to which Greece's new position as a full member of the EU contributed, prompt- 
ing intellectuals in Greece to reconsider their cultural past and cultural identity. It would appear 
that the cultural ideology expressed by this generation came closest to the one Greece was to 
embrace, fifty years later, as an equal partner in Europe. However, this revival of interest gave 
rise to heated debates about whether the ideology of the Generation of the 1930s (including 
now both fiction and poetry) was ‘Hellenocentric’ or outward looking. The second half of the 
book is devoted to a discussion of this issue, in the light of views on and criticism of the generation 
expressed from the post-war era until very recent times. 

Tziovas views the attitude of the Generation of the ‘30s towards tradition and the past as 
similar to that of the European Modernists (which is also still a matter of debate). He claims 
that the past and Greek tradition functioned as an archetype, a ‘deep structure’ whose relation 
to the present is not literal (via historical/ linguistic continuity) but metaphorical and thus aes- 
thetic. Once the past begins to be viewed aesthetically, it loses its solidity and rigidity, as it is 
revised, relativized, revived and rendered reusable. Tziovas believes that the Generation of the 
1930s' approach to the past, and particularly their efforts to break with the straitjacket of conti- 
nuity, was part of an attempt to create a new Modern Greek cultural identity that could be 
‘exported’ to Europe; a ‘new Greek Greekness’ in ‘George Seferis’ words, as opposed to 
‘European Greekness’. It would be an identity made in Greece, as opposed to one made in 
Europe on Greece’s behalf, as was the case in the Renaissance, on the basis of Greece’s relationship 
with its classical past. For the Generation of the 1930s, Greekness implied the cultural autonomy 
of Modern Greece in relation to Ancient Greece. 

Tziovas sees the affection of the Generation of the 30s for the low-culture art of lay, unedu- 
cated people like Makryyannis and Theofilos in a similarly European modernist light. He sees their 
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interest in native naif culture as the equivalent of the European Modernists’ turn to the exotic and 
primitive. The difference lies in the fact that the latter had their colonial empires as a reference 
point from which they wanted to break, whereas the former’s point of reference was the nation 
and its high culture. In contrast, the image of the Aegean, for the poets of the 1930s particularly, 
becomes more like the metaphorical, mythical and aesthetic locus of Hellenism than its literal 
national space as a source of inspiration. 

Tziovas’ position on the complex question of the generation’s ideological stance towards 
Greekness lies somewhere in between the two conflicting views (of the 1980s and after): he 
accepts that these writers and poets expressed a strong interest in the indigenous cultural tradition 
but argues that they did so not out of nationalistic fervour (as some maintain) but as part of their 
attempt to find a fresh and original identity of their own to ‘export’ to the west. Thus, he believes 
that che actual modernity of that generation is less aesthetic (despite their own agenda) than cul- 
tural, since they were the first to envisage Greece as an equal cultural partner to the Europeans, 
and made serious efforts to achieve this. 

The present volume constitutes a major contribution to our understanding of the so-called 
‘Generation of the 1930s’. It provides convincing answers to many vexed questions and also 
raises several issues for further research. One such issue, which might be considered an omission 
from the volume, is an examination of the work of some other writers of the generation, including 
Pentzikis and Axioti, whose cultural propositions may even strengthen the conclusions reached in 
this volume. Despite the slightly repetitive character of the last few chapters, Tziovas’ book rep- - 
resents a huge achievement. It is a unique contribution to our understanding of the (possibly non- 
existent or ‘imagined’) Generation of the 1930s and, more importantly, Modern Greek culture 
spanning almost the whole of the twentieth century. 


Eleni Yannakakis 
Oxford 
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transformation and retrenchment in late antiquity does point to the fact that many of the benefits it 
offered and its social complexity rested on a fair degree of exploitation. These last observations are 
made in constructive dialogue and are not, for one moment, intended to detract from the fact that, 
neotraditionalist or not, Sarris has produced a highly readable and impressive synthesis of the late 
antique world. 


Peter Fibiger Bang 
University of Copenhagen 


Floris Bernard and Kristoffel Demoen (eds.), Poetry and its Contexts in Eleventh-Century 
Byzantium. Farnham/Burlington: Ashgate, 2012. Pp. xii + 244. 


This collection of papers edited by Floris Bernard and Kristoffel Demoen represents a major con- 
tribution to our understanding of eleventh-century Byzantine culture. It reflects the flourishing 
study of Byzantine poetry within the framework of New Historicism — a paradigm set by Marc 
Lauxtermann's magisterial Byzantine Poetry From Pisides to Geometres: Texts and Contexts 
(Volume 1). Byzantine Poetry and its Contexts brings together in print thirteen papers originally 
presented at a round table conference at Ghent University in 2008. It explores poetic production in 
the eleventh century, the first century that falls outside the scope of Lauxtermann’s book. 

The volume is divided into sections indicating that the reader will find studies on poetry in its 
social, literary and material context. The title of Paul Magdalino’s paper echoes the title of Alex- 
ander Kazhdan and Ann Warton Epstein’s 1985 book, as the author indicates, but also recalls the 
subtitle of Lauxtermann’s book. This paper is an excellent concise approach to the subject, 
informed by the author’s extensive know dee. Arguing that poetry was a ‘medium for the literary 
expression of new and original ideas and perceptions’ (p. 23) and also ‘for saying the things that 
could not be said in prose’ (p. 27), Magdalino places poetry in its social context, pinpointing the 
humanistic features reflected in the texts. Floris Bernard’s paper examines poetry as a gift and 
poems as gifts. Bernard situates literature within the framework of gift-giving in the middle Byzan- 
tine period — a scholarly field that has recently attracted much attention from art historians, includ- 
ing Cecily Hilsdale and Anthony Cutler. 

The contributions that follow focus on specific poetic genres. Wolfram Hórandner draws our 
attention to the neglected genre of didactic poetry. Klaas Bentein and Kristoffel Demoen explore 
- the relationship of book epigrams and their readers, examining seven epigrams drawn from the 
Ghent database. They plausibly argue for different levels of distance between epigrams and 
their readers and, in some cases, for a congruity between the hypothetical reader and the ‘real 
reader'. One might, however, question the view that book epigrams were not read aloud, since 
this goes against the available evidence for reading habits in Byzantium. In this respect, the 
appeal to a friend (‘píiñe’) in the second epigram (p. 74) instead of the beholder, (‘éve’) as was 
usual in, for example, building inscriptions, is especially intriguing. Some minor textual correc- 
tions: p. 72, v. 6 read ‘yadnvov’, p. 76, 8 read perhaps 'xowijv' (‘and diligently pursue the 
study of the New Testament’, cf. Lampe s.v. xonvóc), p. 82, b3 read ‘õè tà Aou and p. 85, 
26 read ‘tovdc’. Annaliese Paul presents seventeen epigrams on works of art and book epigrams, 
still extant as inscriptions, mentioning prominent historical figures. The author draws up a list 
of the possible attributes of the emperor highlighted in the epigrams. It is perhaps difficult to 
look for events in dedicatory epigrams or to draw general conclusions only on the basis of 
verse inscriptions without consulting epigrams in poetic anthologies and collections or questioning 
the availability of the sources. 

The papers in the later part of the book address questions relevant to the work of specific 
poets. Lia Raffaella Cresci juxtaposes the amplitude of linguistic, vocabulary and stylistic tools 
that Mitylenaios employed in the composition of his metrical calendars in hexametres and dode- 
casyllables, and underlines their importance for appreciating the texts. Marc de Groote, as the 
most recent editor of Mitylenaios, expands our knowledge of the accentuation of middle- 
Byzantine poetry — a comparatively unexplored subject. Andreas Rhoby highlights the importance 
of inscriptions as textual witnesses for editors, drawing attention to some of Mitylenaios' epigrams 
that survive as verse inscriptions. Claudio de Stephani finds examples of intertextuality between 
the work of John Mauropous and Classical and Patristic authors as well as Byzantine poets 
whose works predate (George of Pisidia, Constantine the Rhodian) or (in one case) postdates 
(Manuel Philes) Mauropous. Firini Afentoulidou-Leitgeb discusses the complicated structure of 
the famous Dioptra by Philippos Monotropos, which consists of a poem of contrition and a 
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verse dialogue. The title of the paper (‘Didactic Verses or Poetry?’) could have been rephrased, 
since one can argue that didactic verse is also poetry. Drawing a distinction between the genre 
of dialogue and that of questions and answers (£petamoxpioeiw) might also have been useful here. 

The last part of the book comprises two contributions on poems found in manuscripts. Marc 
Lauxtermann examines the poetry in manuscript Bodl. Clarke 15, a pocket-size Psalter destined 
for the personal use of its commissioner, Marc the Monk, dating from 1077-78, which reveals 
the commissioner's personal anxieties. Lauxtermann also offers new readings of Psellos’ poem 
1 (ed. L. G. Westerink, Teubner 1992, p. 1-13). The final contribution, by Paolo Odorico, 
focuses on three poems in the early eleventh-century manuscript Parisinus gr. 1711 added by its 
late eleventh- to early twelfth-century owner, Leo Tzykandeles (PBW Leon 25001). Odorico con- 
vincingly argues that Leo ‘composed’ the page containing the poetry by either collecting the three 
poems and putting them together or by authoring them. At the very least, the fact that Tzykandeles 
elected to place them together reflects his ideas about men in power. A further argument for Tzy- 
kandeles possibly putting together verses from Euripides' Hecuba and thus creating a new poem 
(p. 219) comes from the way vv. 3-4 are arranged in the manuscript: in order to avoid the visual 
appearance of enjambment, Leo has put the first two words of v. 4 in the same line as v. 3. This 
paper should be read together with the excellent palaeographical and codicological study of the 
manuscript by Filippo Ronconi (in The Legacy of Bernard de Montfaucon: Three Hundred 
Years of Studies on Greek Handwriting, eds. Antonio Bravo García and Inmaculada Pérez 
Martin, Turnhout 2010, pp. 503-20), which both complements and casts further light on 
Odorico’s arguments. Minor errors can be noted in the transcription of the verses by magistros 
Kalos Tourmarchopolos added in 1124 (p. 213): v. 3 ‘m poPepa’, v. 4 ‘npdonOn Kai pvoepaL... 
&ofécrov'. The name of Kalos Toumarchopolos appears on a metrical seal from around the 
same time in which, as in the poem, he asks the protection of the Virgin Mary (PBW Kalos 20101). 


Foteini Spingou 
Princeton University 


Churnjeet Mahn, British Women’s Travel to Greece, 1840-1914: Travels in the Palimpsest. 
Farnham: Ashgate Publishing, 2012. Pp. 178. 


The title of Churnjeet Mahn’s important book signals the tension in the project. This is not just any 
recovery effort to fill in the blanks in British Hellenism by presenting the neglected work of women 
travelers. Certainly the book *repl[ies] to Robert Eisner’s statement that there is “a lack of good 
work by and about women's Greek travel” (p. 139). It closely reads travel narratives by ten 
women, some less neglected than others (Jane Ellen Harrison has been the subject of two biogra- 
phies and numerous studies published since 2000, while Felicia Skene, G. Muir MacKenzie and 
A. P. Irby, and Lucy M. J. Garnett barely appeared in a footnote before Mahn wrote about 
them), thus suggesting the range of women's writing about Greece from 1840 to 1914. While 
Fa ii not delivering a comprehensive survey, the book deals with the ways British women, 
informed by the perspectives of archaeology, ethnography, and tourism, distinguished their 
Greece from the Greece of their male compatriots, using travels to Greece to explore women's 
place in public life. 

The word ‘palimpsest’ in the subtitle is key, sgning Mahn’s theoretical angle. Once a 
paleographic term referring to writing material used at least twice, ‘palimpsest’ has been rein- 
scribed in postcolonial studies to signal the complex overlay of cultural elements in conquered 
lands and the tendency of Western colonizers to erase that complexity with their surveying 
gaze. ‘Travels in the Palimpsest’ signifies Mahn’s attention to the standpoint of privileged white 
emale British subjects and the driving question: Were these women resistant to the crypto- 
colonialist project of absorbing independent Greece as a point of origin for Britain, or did they 
share its imperial gaze? How different really was their angle of vision? 

Mahn takes seriously the visual dimension of travellers’ standpoints. This is an important 
contribution, suggesting new areas of research on the visual technologies that inform travel 
writing. A ‘palimpsest’ represents a kind of text, but it is also a two-dimensional image 
suggesting a way of seeing. The ‘palimpsest’ competes in Mahn’s analysis with another more 
visual type, the ‘panorama’: the wide, unbroken, circuit view of a scene. Patented as an art 
form in 1787, the panorama inspired the dioramas of Jacques Daguerre and popular multi-media 
circular displays in the mid-1800s (the British Museum’s inverted display of the Parthenon frieze is 
a panorama, as Mahn points out on page 28) and long horizonta! photographic collages around 
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must take time to follow the leaps of the author’s brilliant but impatient mind. I also note the extra 
time it takes to locate sources in the bibliography, which breaks alphabetical order. In genera! the 
book bears the traces of a dissertation that needed fuller development and more careful editing. 
Yet it is absolutely worth owning and rereading. It sets the agenda for new work that must be 
written on both ‘the hidden frames of knowledge about Greece that have fallen from view’ 
(p. 140) and women travellers, who anxiously adopted those frames to articulate their vision of 
die past and future of modern society. 


Artemis Leontis 
University of Michigan 


Paschalis Kitromilides, Enlightenment and Nationalism: The Making of Modern Greece. 
Cambridge, MA and London: Harvard University Press, 2013. Pp. xvii + 452. 


Paschalis Kitromilides is a prodigiously productive scholar: his name appears on the title pages of 
about thirty volumes listed in the electronic catalogue of the Oxford University libraries. Enlight- 
enment and Nationalism represents his Lebenswerk, his épyo Cac, not only because he has been 
working on it and living with it for most of his life so far, but also because it is his magnum opus. 
This new volume is the latest manifestation of a work in progress whose first incarnation was his 
Harvard PhD thesis, completed in 1978 under the title "Tradition, Enlightenment and Revolution’. 
A Greek version (EAAnvikóg Atagwtioudc: oL moAitiKés kat kowavikég iôéeç) appeared in 1996, 
translated by Stella Nikoloudi. The main title of this latest avatar, which has been translated 
from the Greek by the author in collaboration with the late David Hardy, emphasizes Kitromi- 
lides’ special interest in the political implications of the Greek Enlightenment — that, just as in 
France, so in Greece, political revolution was an inevitable practical consequence of the Enlight- 
enment movement. 

The author has written a new preface to the American edition which daringly claims that the 
topic of his book is directly relevant to the economic, social, political and moral crisis through 
which Greece is currently passing. Kitromilides began his research on his doctoral thesis in 
1974, the year that saw both the occupation of a large part of his native Cyprus by Turkish 
forces and the fall of the Greek military dictatorshi that had been responsible for the Turkish 
intervention. At the heart of his book is his personal disappointment at the failure of the Greek 
Enlightenment to radically reform Greek society into one where rulers and citizens alike respect 
each other and conform to liberal democratic principles. In a nutshell, his argument is that the out- 
break of the Greek Revolution in 1821, which eventually resulted in the emergence of an indepen- 
dent Greek state, was a direct consequence of the Greek Enlightenment movement that had 
developed over the preceding one hundred years or so, but that many of the basic political 
ideals of the Enlightenment were gradually elbowed aside as one provisional constitution suc- 
ceeded another while the Revolution was still proceeding, the final outcome being the institution 
of an absolute monarchy. If Kitromilides was disappointed in Greece at the time when he began 
carrying out his research, he has reason to be even more disappointed forty years later. 

Some of the book's chapters are each devoted to a single figure: Rigas, Moisiodax and 
Korais. For me, however, among the most interesting chapters of this magisterial work are the 
more general ones that trace the transformations brought about by the Greek Enlightenment in 
the Greek view of history and geography. Until the early eighteenth century, Greek histories 
began with the ancient history of the Jews, and then proceeded to the story of the Roman 
Empire, whose eastern portion gradually morphed into the Byzantine Empire, which was suc- 
ceeded by the Ottoman Empire. Thus the ancient past of the Christians was seen to be that of 
the Jews, and the Ottoman present was shared by all the Orthodox Christian peoples of the 
empire, irrespective of their ethnic and linguistic differences. By contrast, Greek historians 
during the Enlightenment developed the history of a specific Greek nation with its own language 
and its own distinct ethnic personality, a history that began with ancient Hellas and looked 
forward (implicitly or explicitly) to he possibility of a Greek future of happiness on earth 
rather than heavenly bliss. The most abiding feature of the Greek Enlightenment was the 
Greeks’ discovery that their ancestors were the ancient Hellenes. This discovery led to conflicting 
sentiments: both pride in their lineage and sorrow at the contrast between ancient civic virtue, 
liberty and the re of law on the one hand, and modern misery and moral corruption under arbi- 
trary tyranny on the other. The increasing awareness of the ancient past inspired in Greek 
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intellectuals both a belief in human perfectibility and a determination to forge a better future for 
their nation by regaining their ancestral wisdom and virtue. 

Similarly, what Kitromilides calls the ‘geography of faith’, which implied an Orthodox Chris- 
tian world involving pilgrimages to the Holy Land or Mounts Athos or Sinai, gave way to a 
geography of culture, in which Greek intellectuals travelled to the West in order to learn and in 
order to publish the books they had written as a consequence of this learning. Through the 
study of both history and geography, modern Greeks compared themselves diachronicall and 
vuclitotically with others and thus developed a more articulate sense of themselves as a collectiv- 
ity which had its own past and present and which could be transformed by an effort of will in the 

ture. 

In general, then, Kitromilides highlights the secularization of knowledge achieved by the 
Greek Enlightenment: the general separation of secular learning from revealed religion, which 
went together with the promotion of the freedom of thought (and a stress on the importance of 
observation and experiment), as against religious dogma. The other major achievement of the 
Greek Enlightenment was the development of attitudes to the relationship between intellectual 
and social change, a development that saw the transition from a belief in enlightened political 
reform within the Ottoman empire to a conviction that a revolution leading to national political 
independence was a precondition for the achievement of the institutional, social and cultural trans- 
formations promoted by the Enlightenment. 

Kitromilides shows how the French Revolution and its aftermath (particularly the execution 
of Louis XVI in 1793 and Napoleon’s invasion of Ottoman Egypt in 1798) were a major turning 
point in the history of the Greek Enlightenment, since they showed how Enlightenment could 
result in revolution, and how a revolution that took place in a distant state could lead, with alarm- 
ing speed, to revolution in one’s own state. These events politicized and polarized Greek intellec- 
tual and spiritual leaders, the enlighteners tending to abandon their support of enlightened 
despotism in favour of promoting democracy and republicanism, and the conservatives launching 
a counter-Enlightenment crusade, attacking the whole of modern French philosophy and teaching 
that the only true enlightenment and freedom were those granted by God. Some churchmen 
(notably in the Matpixn óióaokoAía of 1798) even proclaimed that the Ottoman Empire had 
been raised up by God in order to protect the Orthodox Christians from both Papism and 
impious French ideas. Naturally, the counter-Enlighteners had the easier task since they were 
defending the political, social and spiritual status quo, in which powerful groups had deeply 
entrenched vested interests. 

The closing pages of Kitromilides’ book chronicle what he calls ‘the ebb and eventual surren- 
der’ of the Greek Enlightenment under pressure from these powerful groups, which by the time the 
Greek revolution broke out - six years after the restoration of the French monarchy - included the 
leading European powers, whose ‘protection’ was required for the establishment and continued 
existence of the Greek state. Within the new state, it soon became clear that western-minded 
Enlighteners formed a small and unpopular minority, and the older illiberal traditions eventually 
prevailed over the liberal institutions that the Enlighteners sought to superimpose upon them. So it 
was that, within a decade of the outbreak of the Greek revolution, ‘the original political aspiration 
of the Enlightenment for a liberal republic was relinquished’ (p. 317). The Romantic classicism of 
the Greek Vingdoci did not share the republican outlook of Enlightenment political classicism. In 
the thirty years following the establishment of the Greek state, a process of de-secularization and 
anti-modernization took place, while irredentism and an authoritarian drive for national unity 
were set up against cosmopolitanism and individual freedom of thought, and Byzantium was pro- 
moted as the missing link in the glorious and unquestioned pageant of unbroken Hellenic history. 

To return to geography, Kitromilides reminds us of two important factors. First, with some 
important exceptions such as Korais in Paris, Enlightenment ideas tended to be disseminated to 
Greece via Italy, either through the Venetian-ruled Ionian Islands or through Greeks studying 
in Italian universities or residing in Venice and other Italian cities. The second major geographical 
factor he highlights is the unfortunate coincidence that the regions that were incorporated into the 
fledgling Greek state around 1830 were those that had been least affected by Enlightenment 
activity before the Revolution. It is an extraordinary fact that, on his map on pp. 58-9, of the 
twenty-three towns in south-east Europe marked as ‘hearths of Enlightenment culture’, only 
two were to form part of the original territory of the Greek kingdom, which did not begin to 
expand its boundaries until more than thirty years after its foundation. By this time the counter- 
Enlightenment had largely won the day. 

I will end with some minor quibbles. First, it is a pity that Kitromilides’ intellectual debt to 
K. Th. Dimaras and Philippos Iliou, properly acknowledged in the Greek version of his study, is 
passed over in silence in the new edition. Second, the fact that the dates of works mentioned in the 
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text are buried in the endnotes obscures the chronological progression of his narrative. Lastly, on 
p. 158 he uses the term ‘Moisiodacians’ (more properly ‘Moesiodacians’ in English) without spe- 
cifying that it refers to Latin-speakers from south of the Danube (i.e. Aromanians). 


Peter Mackridge 
St Cross College Oxford 


Andrea Nanetti (ed.), I! Codice Morosini: Il mondo vista da Venezia (1094-1433). Spoleto: 
Centro Italiano di Studi Sull’ Alto Medioevo, 2010. 4 vols. Pp. xi, 2274. 


The work of the Venetian patrician Antonio Morosini marks a significant development in histor- 
iography, the emergence from the vernacular chronicle tradition of the diary, recording public 
events as they unfolded, not year-by-year but at much shorter intervals; a natural product of 
Purope s greatest communications hub. The transition is embodied in Morosini’s work itself, 
which begins as a conventional Venetian chronicle narrating the city’s history from its origins 
(though surviving only from 1094), but which after 1400 shifts progressively from derivative to 
original composition, with frequent updates. Continuing to 1433, mue ground-breaking portion 
of the text illuminates the era of Venice's great revival of power. It represents a huge a elomera: 
tion of information, edited by Andrea Nanetti in four hefty volumes, of which more than 1,500 
pages concern the fifteenth century. In the study of most medieval societies, the appearance in 
print for the first time of such a cornucopia in its entirety would be an event of signal importance. 
In the context of fifteenth-century Venice, blessed not only with a range of chronicles but also with 
the phenomenal wealth of its surviving archives, its impact must necessarily be more modest, but is 
nonetheless a considerable boon to scholarship. s 

The work survives in Morosini’s own autograph manuscript, and Nanetti’s introduction 
carefully combines the palaeographical indications of incremental production in its later portions 
with evidence from its textual content to illuminate the process by which the diary approach 
emerged. Being an autograph, the physical particularities of Morosini’ s manuscript are of particu- 
lar importance, and are clearly recorded in the apparatus, while the introduction provides both a 
detailed description of the manuscript and a meticulous exposition of the conventions employed in 
normalizing the text for publication. The place of Morosini’s work and its evolving form in the 
copious and complex Venetian chronicle tradition is also considered. In this regard, the supporting 
materials also include an invaluable resource of wider application, an extensive inventory of Vene- 
tian chronicles, listing manuscripts and editions. 

The vast majority of the work’s episodic content concerns the world beyond Venice, encom- 
passing the profusion of societies connected by the city’s commercial web, and the selection of 
news reflects shifting Venetian concerns, filtered through its author’s own priorities. Italian 
affairs are naturally its most consistent focus; the Balkan littoral of the Adriatic is another 
obvious preoccupation, and an area where Morosini is the best witness for some important devel- 
opments. A man of numerous pious comments, Morosini also showed a particular interest in the 
travails of the Papacy. Just as England and France leap into prominence with the start of Henry V’s 
campaigns in 1415, so the eastern Mediterranean begins to figure much more frequently from 
about 1413, the reviving Ottoman threat apparently attracting renewed attention after a period 
of generally thin coverage, excepting a copious treatment of the clash with the Genoese off 
Modon in 1403 and its repercussions. As one would expect in Venice, maritime matters are a con- 
stant presence, with the sailings of the state convoys catalogued each year, and frequent reports of 
piracy, shipwreck and the arrival of cargoes. As well as giving us the content of the news on the 
Rialto, the text exposes the network through which it was relayed, as Morosini frequently ident- 
ifies the means by which reports reached Venice. He also reproduces many original documents, 
translated into the vernacular. i 

As a periodic record following hard upon events, the diary form prefigures the immediacy of 
journalism, and here we are truly reading the first draft of history. First drafts of course are often 
riddled with mistakes, and much of the work’s charm lies in the erroneous reports it relays, which 
in their mayfly currency crystallize a moment in a way that statements of more enduring validity 
cannot. The inaccuracy of some, like the rumour of 1415 that Centurione Zaccaria had sold his 
Principality of Achaia to a consortium of Genoese investors, was duly recorded by Morosini when 
better information became available. The falsity of others was left unacknowledged, such as the 
reports of the death of the Emperor Manuel II in 1421 and again in 1423, and of that of his 
son John VIII in 1432. 
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Peter Sarris, Empires of Faith. The Fall of Rome to the Rise of Islam, 500-700. The Oxford 
History of Medieval Europe. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2011. Pp. 446. 


In this volume Peter Sarris admirably attempts to chart and synthesise the history of how most of 
the areas governed by Roman emperors at the end of the 4th century would over the next three 
hundred years come under other masters, Germanic successor Kings or the Muslim Caliph. 
Sarris’ version of late antiquity, therefore, is emphatically the story of the slow but inexorable 
decline of Roman power. There is relatively little talk of continuity and transformation; nor do 
the works of Peter Brown or his views feature prominently in the pages of Sarris’ volume. 
Sarris’ favoured approach is materialist, as his work on economic history would lead us to 
expect, but even more, it is shaped by high politics and war, kings, generals and the odd pope. 
Justinian and Heraclius, Theoderic and Gregory, Khusro and Dibman - it is mainly from 
among such people that the plot draws its cast of characters. This makes for good drama; and 
Sarris’ prose is at its best when it seeks to capture the drama of the military contests of the age, 
Germanic lords versus an increasingly powerless western court, the steadily intensifying and dis- 
locating confrontation of Rome and Persia before the unexpected eclipse of both by the Arab 
armies. These events are engagingly narrated in the language and perspective of 'the high 
command' and geopolitics. If this makes for a gripping read, it also, just occasionally, seems to 
invite a little too much anachronistic and rationalizing strategic conjecture. Moreover, it imbues 
the whole work with a sort of neotraditionalist flavour. I intend that both as a criticism and as 
a compliment; a criticism because in terms of conceptualization Empires of Faith does not seem 
particularly adventurous. Arab success is ultimately put down to the greater religious zeal of 
the soldiers of the new faith, an explanation which this reviewer finds very hard to credit and 
which does sound a little like something from a bygone age. In general, the material is organized 
in the customary way; there are few surprises. Developments in the West and the East are normally 
dealt with in separate, but chronologically parallel chapters, 9 in all. But, and now we proceed to 
the compliment, within this framework the reader can look forward to expert discussions of many 
of the staples of late antique history. There is excellent analysis of whether Germanic federate 
troops received land or only a share of taxation; the treatment of Justinian’s ambitious reforms, 
the fiscal mobilization and fis limited success is illuminating and exemplary (chap. 4). The expo- 
sition of the issues involved in the theological disagreements over the nature and substance of God 
and Jesus is instructive and one of the clearest I have ever read (pp. 163-68); and so one could go 
on. There is plenty to admire in Empires of Faitb, not least the basic mastery of an extensive lit- 
erature and the reach of vision that has enabled Sarris to produce a nuanced and finely woven 
story of the late antique world in its entirety. 

At the core of this story is an interpretation that sees the growth of affluent aristocratic land- 
owners as a fatal impediment to the efforts of the Roman courts to harness the fiscal resources of 
the empire for military mobilization. In broad terms, this is a compelling explanation of the 
gradual corrosion of the Roman imperial system. But it is an explanatory framework which we 
now also need to develop and refine. After all, large aristocratic landowners already significantly 
curbed the fiscal ambitions and extractive capacity of the early empire. Taxes were very low under 
the Principate, as Hopkins argued long ago. Some even believe that taxes went up under the later 
emperors. Stated in these terms, the question of why the seemingly far more sophisticated late 
antique state was unable to preserve its military hegemony intact becomes more acute. If, 
however, we approach the state as a seller of protection, the contours of an answer become 
visible. Given the failure of the expanded late Roman state a paras to strengthen its military 
poson the viability of an alternative option becomes clear. If the arrangements of the Germanic 
ords proved durable, it may be because they steered the opposite course. We are normally struck 
by what to our eyes looks like a cruder form of political organization. But it came with one advan- 
tage: while the new Germanic lords offered fewer ‘services’, they at least significantly slashed the 
price of protection, as taxation almost disappeared. Roman civilization was impressive; but its 
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transformation and retrenchment in late antiquity does point to the fact that many of the benefits it 
offered and its social complexity rested on a fair degree of exploitation. These last observations are 
made in constructive dialogue and are not, for one moment, intended to detract from the fact that, 
neotraditionalist or not, Sarris has produced a highly readable and impressive synthesis of the late 
antique world. 


Peter Fibiger Bang 
University of Copenhagen 


Floris Bernard and Kristoffel Demoen (eds.), Poetry and its Contexts in Eleventh-Century 
Byzantium. Farnham/Burlington: Ashgate, 2012. Pp. xii + 244. 


This collection of papers edited by Floris Bernard and Kristoffel Demoen represents a major con- 
tribution to our understanding of eleventh-century Byzantine culture. It reflects the flourishing 
study of Byzantine poetry within the framework of New Historicism — a paradigm set by Marc 
Lauxtermann's magisterial Byzantine Poetry From Pisides to Geometres: Texts and Contexts 
(Volume 1). Byzantine Poetry and its Contexts brings together in print thirteen papers originally 
presented at a round table conference at Ghent University in 2008. It explores poetic production in 
the eleventh century, the first century that falls outside the scope of Lauxtermann’s book. 

The volume is divided into sections indicating that the reader will find studies on poetry in its 
social, literary and material context. The title of Paul Magdalino’s paper echoes the title of Alex- 
ander Kazhdan and Ann Warton Epstein’s 1985 book, as the author indicates, but also recalls the 
subtitle of Lauxtermann’s book. This paper is an excellent concise approach to the subject, 
informed by the author’s extensive know dee. Arguing that poetry was a ‘medium for the literary 
expression of new and original ideas and perceptions’ (p. 23) and also ‘for saying the things that 
could not be said in prose’ (p. 27), Magdalino places poetry in its social context, pinpointing the 
humanistic features reflected in the texts. Floris Bernard’s paper examines poetry as a gift and 
poems as gifts. Bernard situates literature within the framework of gift-giving in the middle Byzan- 
tine period — a scholarly field that has recently attracted much attention from art historians, includ- 
ing Cecily Hilsdale and Anthony Cutler. 

The contributions that follow focus on specific poetic genres. Wolfram Hórandner draws our 
attention to the neglected genre of didactic poetry. Klaas Bentein and Kristoffel Demoen explore 
- the relationship of book epigrams and their readers, examining seven epigrams drawn from the 
Ghent database. They plausibly argue for different levels of distance between epigrams and 
their readers and, in some cases, for a congruity between the hypothetical reader and the ‘real 
reader'. One might, however, question the view that book epigrams were not read aloud, since 
this goes against the available evidence for reading habits in Byzantium. In this respect, the 
appeal to a friend (‘píiñe’) in the second epigram (p. 74) instead of the beholder, (‘éve’) as was 
usual in, for example, building inscriptions, is especially intriguing. Some minor textual correc- 
tions: p. 72, v. 6 read ‘yadnvov’, p. 76, 8 read perhaps 'xowijv' (‘and diligently pursue the 
study of the New Testament’, cf. Lampe s.v. xonvóc), p. 82, b3 read ‘õè tà Aou and p. 85, 
26 read ‘tovdc’. Annaliese Paul presents seventeen epigrams on works of art and book epigrams, 
still extant as inscriptions, mentioning prominent historical figures. The author draws up a list 
of the possible attributes of the emperor highlighted in the epigrams. It is perhaps difficult to 
look for events in dedicatory epigrams or to draw general conclusions only on the basis of 
verse inscriptions without consulting epigrams in poetic anthologies and collections or questioning 
the availability of the sources. 

The papers in the later part of the book address questions relevant to the work of specific 
poets. Lia Raffaella Cresci juxtaposes the amplitude of linguistic, vocabulary and stylistic tools 
that Mitylenaios employed in the composition of his metrical calendars in hexametres and dode- 
casyllables, and underlines their importance for appreciating the texts. Marc de Groote, as the 
most recent editor of Mitylenaios, expands our knowledge of the accentuation of middle- 
Byzantine poetry — a comparatively unexplored subject. Andreas Rhoby highlights the importance 
of inscriptions as textual witnesses for editors, drawing attention to some of Mitylenaios' epigrams 
that survive as verse inscriptions. Claudio de Stephani finds examples of intertextuality between 
the work of John Mauropous and Classical and Patristic authors as well as Byzantine poets 
whose works predate (George of Pisidia, Constantine the Rhodian) or (in one case) postdates 
(Manuel Philes) Mauropous. Firini Afentoulidou-Leitgeb discusses the complicated structure of 
the famous Dioptra by Philippos Monotropos, which consists of a poem of contrition and a 
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Antiquity at the musical margins: rebetika, ‘ancient’ and 
modern 


Stathis Gauntlett 
University of Melbourne 


With their insalubrious social connotations, low-brow content and Ottoman musical fea- 
tures, rebetika songs appear unlikely candidates for connection with the revered culture 
of ancient Greece. Yet this seemingly sacrilegious nexus has repeatedly been contrived by . 
exponents of the genre and by commentators, unlettered and educated alike. It has also 
exercised the ingenuity of literati, translators, stage directors and graphic artists. The 
examples surveyed in this article, whether earnest or whimsical, plausible or manifestly 
deluded, reflect both evolving perceptions of the genre and broader issues of Greek cul- 
tural politics. They further exemplify informal mechanisms for disseminating antiquarian 
knowledge — and misinformation. 


One of the more imaginative scenes in Rébétiko (La mauvaise herbe), a graphic novel by 
David Prudhomme published in 2009, is set at the portico of the Erechtheum on the Acro- 
polis of Athens in October 1936. It features the legendary rebetika-musician Yorgos 
Batis, who is seen licking the marble lips of a Caryatid and then presenting his artistic 
credentials to her: 


‘I had hoped to wake you ... If you could only hear the music I have in my head ... It 
lives and breathes from here to Poli ... It walks Byzantine roads ... Comes back here, 
leaves again...."! 


Batis soon abandons his attempts to arouse the ancient statue and, dancing away from 
the ancient temple, offers this prophetic parallel between the art of the rebetes and that 
of Greek antiquity: ‘Like you, we’re going to make a sacrifice for these comings and 
goings. Our records will be our statues ... our sarcophagi ... °. This whole scene and its 


1 Both extracts quoted here (complete with original ellipses) are from the English translation, 
D. Prudhomme, Rebetiko, trans. N. Mahony (London 2012). I am obliged to Peter Mackridge for alerting 
me to it, and to Dimitry Paivanas, George Galiatsos, Loukia Gauntlett and Alicia L. Suárez for supplying 
me with several other publications cited in this article. An earlier version of it was read at the conference 
on ‘Re-imagining the Past: Antiquity and Modern Greek Culture’ at the University of Birmingham in 
June 2011. 
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implausible monologue might simply be dismissed as a travesty of both ancient Greek 
culture and the modern rebetika myth at the hands of a naive Western tourist. Alterna- 
tively, and especially in the light of the book’s remarkable popularity both in Greece and 
abroad in several translations,” it could be viewed more charitably as a throwback in a 
postmodern medium (viz. a literary comic) to the Romantic philhellenism that also served 
to fuel the obsession of many modern Greeks with their ancestors. For as this article will 
illustrate, bizarre conjugations of rebetika with Greek antiquity are far from unprece- 
dented, even in the mainstream of the production and discussion of the songs. Indeed, 
at the very core of the genre in its inter-war heyday, the archetypal rebetis Markos 
Vamvakaris repeatedly looked to ancient Greece for role models and imagery in some 
of his trademark lyrics. Moreover, the first and most influential public lecture on 
rebetika, delivered by Manos Hadjidakis in 1949, placed rebetika alongside the 
revered columns of the Parthenon and the Erechtheum as quintessential expressions of 
Greekness. 

This article will therefore begin by exploring the references to antiquity in the 
Vamvakaris canon and in selected compositions by his various epigones and by revival- 
ists of the rebetika genre. It will then survey an assortment of variations on the 
rebetika-antiquity nexus drawn from the associated discourse, including creative litera- 
ture, translation, theatre, musicology and music journalism. Finally, the mechanisms 
for acquiring and disseminating knowledge about antiquity in Greek popular culture 
will be considered. 


From Achilles’ cart to Aristophanes’ chickens 


In Vamvakaris’ pre-war composition ‘Markos the schoolboy’, the first-person narrator 
postures heroically as an incorrigible truant and defiant illiterate; but the autobiography 
he produced towards the end of his life gives a very different account of his brief 
' schooldays: 


I fell in love with letters. ... I was a good pupil. ... I liked history a lot. Back then, 
those olden days, Xerxes, Artaxerxes, that sort of thing, the sea-battle of Salamis. 
Pll never know why I liked all that stuff so much. Even now I still like it. ... And 
it shows in my songs.* 


It was specifically to the influence of his primary-school books that Vamvakaris attribu- 
ted the antiquarian motifs found in some of his signature compositions from the inter-war 


2 The notable success of the novel in France, Spain, Holland, Germany and Italy, and its spectacular sales 
in Greece are reported in S. Yiannaras, ‘H Aoyotexvía naipver popph Komik’, Ka@nquepivy, 30 April 2011. It 
also won major prizes at festivals in Angouléme, St Malo and Monaco (Prudhomme, Rebetiko, 111). 

3 M. Vamvakaris, ‘ʻO Mápkoc names , 78 r.p.m. record, Odeon (Greece) catalogue no. GA-1887, matrix 
no. GO-2307 (1935). 

4  M.Vamvakaris, Avroftoypagía (Athens 1973) 45 f. Author's translation, as with the English renderings 
of all the other Greek texts in this article, unless otherwise indicated. 
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years, notably ‘I wish I'd been Heracles'.? The lovelorn narrator of this song begins by 
resolving to follow wise Socrates into the teaching profession, renouncing the (presum- 
ably unexamined) life of the macho; he subsequently aspires to seducing Helen and cuck- 
olding Menelaus, like Paris, and then to decapitating his tormentor, like Heracles with 
the Hydra of Lerna. The recital of classical archetypes ends in this eclectic declaration 
of despair: 


What else must I become for you to love me? 
You're of a mind to ask for Xerxes! 


The clause ‘tov SépEn 8a Cntmoe1c’ could also mean *you'll seek out Xerxes’, but it would 
be fanciful to read into this quest for the Persian king an excursus on Medism on the scale 
of (say) Cavafy's ‘Latpaneia’. Nevertheless, one commentator has conferred the epithet 
‘neoclassical’ on Vamvakaris’ oeuvre largely on the basis of this song.® Conversely, in a 
post-war cover recording of ‘I wish l'd been Heracles’ by George Zabetas, the stanzas are. 
interspersed with bursts of raucous laughter which reduce the entire antiquarian project 
to farce." Perhaps Zabetas’ performance goes too far in foregrounding the satire and 
mockery that the accompanying album notes attribute to Vamvakaris, but even in the 
recorded version sung by Markos himself there is a distinctly jocular undertone which 
gains momentum as the song progresses through the increasingly outrageous catalogue 
of classically themed metamorphoses.? Overall, this song and the reactions to it form a 
useful preliminary illustration of the spectrum of rebetika-related responses to antiquity, 
from the whimsical or mischievous to the intensely earnest. 

Another of Vamvakaris’ classic compositions with an ambivalent antiquarian flour- 
ish is ‘The lifer’.” Its verses rehearse a particularly gruesome fantasy of sadistic revenge: 
the victim is to be flayed and cremated before being hurled down a dry well. The vicious 


5  Vamvakaris, AvtoBtoypagia, 45. M. Vamvakaris, "H0eAa va 'uouv HpoxAfg, 78 r.p.m. record, 
Parlophone (Greece) B-21898, GO-2643 (1936). 

6 N. Georgiadis, O Máproç énws tov yvópica. O BapBaxdpns anró to A oc to Q (Athens 2006) 149, 161. 
7 S. Xarchakos, Mópkog o AáoxoAóg uoc, LP record, Columbia (Greece) GSX 26 (1969, re-issued as 
SCXG3251, 1972) side 1, track 6. Zabetas was a notorious prankster and would have needed little encour- 
agement to buffoonery, but judging by the English sleeve-notes to the LP, the tenor of this performance seems 
to have been conceived by Xarchakos (‘with full veneration for the spirit of the “Master” ) and Zabetas was 
recruited to execute it. 

8 Structurally this is one of several list-songs composed by Vamvakaris — cf. the lists of placenames in 
‘Ppaykocvpiavh’, professions in ‘O Mépxoc noXvtexvtmg , film-stars in ‘Lav p o&woe1 o Ogóc and fellow 
revellers in ‘Ka’ tove, Ztavpo’. The modern list-songs of other traditions have been compared to Homer's 
lists and catalogues (cf. E. Minchin, ‘The performance of lists and catalogues in the Homeric epics’, in 
Voice into Text: Orality and Literacy in Ancient Greece, ed. I. Worthington [Leiden 1996] 3-20), and it is 
surprising that enthusiasts for modern Greek parallels with Homer (cf. footnote 74 below) have not made 
more of Vamvakaris’ enumerations: a cursory mention of ‘los catálogos, frecuentísimos en el rembético’ is 
made by J. J. Batista Rodríguez, ‘Algunas referencias del rembético a la tradición clásica', Fortunate 16 
(2005) 38. 

9 M. Vamvakaris, "Ioopimg', 78 r.p.m. record, Columbia (Greece) DG-6148, CG-1281-2 (1935). 
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litany of torments culminates in an evocation of Achilles dragging Hector behind his 
‘cart’: 

Tétoia LEGA EKdSiknon cav thve FeunovKdpa 

ónoc tov 'Ektopa o AxAEvG tov Éoovpve oto kápo. 


The incongruity of this simile is underlined by the conspicuously archaic morphology of 
the Greek hero's name (AyWAevc) amid some low-register phonology (éooupve) and 
vocabulary (EÉeurovkópo, x&po). Moreover, the trick-rhyme formed by these last two 
rather uncouth words arguably infuses a note of ironic levity into an otherwise darkly 
macabre text. Even more ironic is the fact that the intended victim of the epic punishment 
detailed in the verses is not a warrior like Hector, but a woman. However, I have yet to 
hear a performance of this song in which its potential for ironic humour is exploited. 

A third signature composition by Vamvakaris containing a striking classical allusion 
is the post-war song ‘Bouzouki, joy of the world'.!? Again the reference to antiquity is 
playfully ironic, perhaps to the point of irreverence: 


Soon yov'll rise higher, you'll even reach Mars, 
and the god Apollo, my bouzouki, even he will fancy you. 


Taken at face value, this couplet might be said to exemplify the familiar neohellenic strat- 
egy of validating the modern by connection with an ancient antecedent. But locating the 
god Apollo on the planet Mars (rather than Mount Parnassus or Olympus) is unconven- 
tional, to say the least.!! Granted, this relocation might possibly be seen to imply that 
even in an age of space travel there could be no escaping the Olympian gods, thereby 
affirming the tenacity of antiquity's hold over Greek popular imagination — it dominates 
the modern sense not only of the past, but also of the future. However, such a reading 
needs to be tempered with due recognition of the vindictive irony permeating the 
song's sub-text, in which antiquity is marshalled to some very personal axe-grinding 

on the composer's part. The ancient god Apollo is placed at the apogee of a spurious gen- 
 trification of the bouzouki and, metonymically, of rebetika; both the genre and its prin- 
cipal instrument have been duped into forsaking the haunts of the urban machos (u&ykec) 
for the luxurious apartments of pampered ladies (avpáv ykaté kopies). As for the predic- 
tions of space travel and apotheosis in ancient mythology, they are but the implausible 
sequel to an incredible transformation of the bouzouki. Vamvakaris is clearly mocking 
the upward mobility of the bouzouki and the motive force behind it, which he sees as 
the sharp practices (ue£yóAec pnoxoopé&ykec) of its rich neophyte admirers. And he had 
good reason to resent these developments: his autobiography reveals that by the time 
of the song's composition in 1947, Vamvakaris had come to the painful realization 
that control of rebetika and the bouzouki, which he had helped to domesticate in the 


10 M. Vamvakaris, ‘MxovCovkt yAévtt tov vtouvus’, 78 r.p.m. record, Odeon (Greece) GA-7400, GO-3815 
(1947). 

11 A less satisfactory reading of the hemistich 8a pt&oetc kot otov Apn would have the ancient god Ares as 
the bouzouki's destination, rather than the planet Mars. 
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1930s, had been wrested from his grasp by certain junior colleagues who were now 
monopolizing the favour of wealthy patrons. Far from enjoying the fruits of the 
social elevation of his instrument and his signature genre, Vamvakaris was now on 
the cusp of a decade in the artistic wilderness. He duly spent the 1950s busking 
around the remoter islands and mainland towns where current Athenian fashions and 
'uotoopé&yxec', as he perceived them, had not yet taken hold." 

Vamvakaris staged a brief comeback in the 1960s, coopted into the vanguard of a 
revival movement that culminated in the ‘rebetomania’ of the 1970s and 1980s. 
Although his final compositions made a few references to antiquity, they seem conven- 
tional and rather insipid compared with those of his mischievous prime as a rebetis.!* 

Very few of Vamvakaris' epigones followed his example of thematic engagement 
with antiquity, whether irreverently or otherwise. Among the most notable was 
Yorgos Mitsakis, who in a composition of 1961 calls forth the shades of ‘poor old Peri- 
cles’ (IIo ’oou, komuéve Tepixan;) and sundry other ancient worthies to assess the - 
current state of Athens, to the (by now) inescapable accompaniment of bouzouki 
music.'? Mitsakis’ assembly of ancients varies in composition between the two versions 
of the song, but overall it forms an unusually eclectic assortment (including Alcibiades, 
Plato, Diogenes, Orpheus and Eurydice). It is not clear whether Mitsakis expects his invi- 
tees to approve or disapprove of what the modern capital of Greece has to offer, but the 
prediction that Orpheus and Apollo could make careers in Athenian nightclubs (the 
former with his ‘harp’, the latter with a bouzouki) might be construed as ideologically 
tendentious, inasmuch as the ancients are coopted into an axis of musical continuity 
with the present. 

A variant on this seemingly innocent conjoining of ancient and modern Greece via 
music appears in the later neo-rebetiko composition ‘Leonidas (1980) by Vasilis 
Nousias. This song salutes the hero of Thermopylae as an exemplary Greek mangas: 


Here's to you, Leonidas, renowned young Spartan macho 
who showed the armies one and all just how to lose a battle.'® 


But the ingenuousness of this rebetika-style gloria victis might be seen to mask some 
rather sophisticated ideological underpinning when the narrator proposes to play 
cadences allegedly familiar to Leonidas (pv@n00¢ yvwotovs tov) on his bouzouki, includ- 
ing both ‘a sharp facing-dance and a zeybekiko’ (ov avtxpvotd kor éva Geiunexóku). 
The former dance seems archaic and Laconic (to judge by the epithet ovv), while the 


12 Vamvakaris, AvtoBioypagia, 217. 

13 Vamvakaris, AvtoBioypagia, 217-34. Cf. M. Tsilimidis, Mápxog BapBaxdépnco, o Aytog Méyxac. 
O XxéAiog Bauparápng yia tov natépa tov (Athens 2005) 63-7. 

14 Eg. ‘Ti va pas x&vovv otnv EAAGSa ot MovtovfóAec, in Vamvakaris, Avroftoypaqía, 327. 

15 Y.Mitsakis, ‘Av Goocov ovopyaior. Both versions of the verses are online at http://www.stixoi.info/stixoi. 
php?info=Lyrics&act=details&song_id=3666 (accessed 26 May 2011). 

16 V. Nousias, Me otóyo tnv xapóotAa cov. Néa peunétixa, LP record, Athenaeum (Greece) 3025 (1989) 
side 1, track 1. 
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latter is modern and intimate (to judge by the diminutive suffix); but both melodies are 
apparently amenable to the narrator’s bouzouki and fall within the dance repertoire of 
his local audience (va tovg xopéwouv ta modu £66 oto vaepváxi). Such seamless 
musical continuity of antiquity with the familiar present had by the 1980s already 
become a cliché of rebetika discourse, as will be seen below. 

At the opposite end of the spectrum of artistic sophistication stands a rather crude 
100-word parody of the Iliad by Yorgos Mouflouzelis, a celebrated naif of the rebetika 
revival, who was clearly intent on cutting the ancients down to size through the humor- 
ous use of the linguistic idiom of rebetika: his Achaeans are styled ‘machos’ (u&ykeo), 
Achilles ‘a big bully-boy’ (ueyéAo kovtoopóáxu, while Paris and Helen are labelled ‘lover- 
boy’ / ‘pretty-boy’ (tec / woppovidc) and ‘a feckless woman’ (yx yovaika d&pvoAn) 
respectively. ^ 

Perhaps the least felicitous of the intertextual conjunctions of rebetika with antiquity 
occurs in the song ‘Aptotogévn ópvtðeç [Aristophanes birds/chickens], written in the 
1970s by the Thessalonian revivalist Stefanakos Kiouproulis (alias Hondronakos).!? 
The engagement with Aristophanes begins and ends with the title phrase, which Hondro- 
nakos claimed to have seen on a theatre billboard in Thessaloniki. Not having read or 
watched the play, he seems to have adopted the modern Greek acceptation of épviOec 
(‘chickens’, as opposed to ‘birds’ in ancient Greek) and inferring that the title must be 
‘symbolic’, duly set about explicating the presumed symbolism: 


Aristophanes’ chickens are out cruising. 
Their wings clipped to mini-length 

and there’s no holding them now. 
Lads, we’ve lost the egg, 

we've lost the chicken too. 


In summary, the approach to antiquity within the texts of rebetika songs is generally 
. lighthearted and often tempered with an irreverently ironic touch which suggests that the 
rebetis is not overawed by his Hellenic forebears. 

It is remarkable, however, that the more highly educated rebetes, like Vasilis Tsitsanis, 
proved to be the least attentive to antiquity in their compositions. Tsitsanis reportedly 
passed the subject Ancient Greek throughout Trikala High School, while failing 
fifth-form Modern Greek in 1931.!? However, the only explicit reference to antiquity 
in the Anavta Toitodvn occurs in his hymn to the Panathinaikos Football Club (1963), 


where the team's formidable defence is praised as ‘a regular Cerberus'.?? 


17 The verses are transcribed in full from an informal performance of 1971 in S. Gauntlett, Rebetika 
Carmina Graeciae Recentioris (Athens 1985) 294. 

18 The verses and Hondronakos' account of their composition are published in M. Xexakis, ‘Peynétixa: 
Aó8n nepiexou£vou Kar katayoyh (Mia nepintmon om Oeccadovixn)’, O Hapampnths 8 (October 1988) 
104-6. : 

19 S. Alexiou, BaoíAng Towoávns. H noii) naixia £vóg čeyæpiotoú órnuiovpyo) (Athens 1988) 35 f. 

20 V. Tsitsanis, ‘Eunpdc IIava8nvoixé' in Azavra Toitodvn, ed. T. Anastasiou (Athens 2004) 308. 
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Paradoxically, this indifference towards the ancients has not exempted Tsitsanis 
from being hailed by classically minded commentors as the linear heir to Pindar and Bac- 
chylides. Tsitsanis may have been content to define the rhythm of his famous composition 
‘Sakavlias’ as antéAuko Geiunéxwo (literally, a ‘careless’ zeybekiko), but it has been 
linked to the dactylo-epitritic measures of the ancient lyricists.?! Moreover, Tsitsanis 
has been lauded for channelling Aesop in his allegorical joint-composition ‘The little 
crabs’. One of his admirers has even found grounds for comparing Tsitsanis with 
Homer in predicting that, in the fullness of time, all the best rebetika will be attributed 
to his authorship.?? 

Such gratuitous antiquing of Tsitsanis can be traced back over several decades via 
the claims of the painter Yannis Tsarouchis that echoes of ancient Thrace and Dodone 
resonate in his songs?^ and the famous post-war epiphany of Sophia Spanoudi (a 
pre-war crusader against rebetika in the Athenian press) that Tsitsanis’ musicianship is 
rhapsodic and nobly Doric.” But the signal for the wholesale reappraisal of the place 
of rebetika in Greek tradition, and especially for the connection of the genre with anti- 
quity, was given by the classically trained composer Manos Hadjidakis in a landmark 
lecture titled ‘Interpretation and situation of Greek popular song (rebetiko)’, delivered 


in Athens on 31 January 1949 to an audience of ‘men of letters and aristocrats’.° 


Antiquity as the touchstone of modern Greekness 


Significantly for current purposes, Hadjidakis’ lecture aimed to counter the Establish- 
ment’s rejection of rebetika as un-Hellenic by demonstrating the genre’s ancient pedigree. 
He claimed that Greekness (to eAAnviKdv tov eidouc) manifestly pervades each aspect of 
its threefold form (melody, lyric and dance) and that, performed at its best, the sum of this 
trinity attains a classical restraint, a frugality and ‘an internal force that often shakes one 
to the core’. This, he argued, has been the chief characteristic of Greek culture through 
the ages: the spare, clean line that underpins the magnificence of ancient tragedy and 
all the other great monuments of antiquity and subsequent Greek tradition. From this 
premise Hadjidakis proceeded to set rebetika alongside the Parthenon, the Erechtheum, 
Athenian tragedy and modern folksong — all of them repositories of fundamental 
Greekness. 


21 U. Bucheld, ‘O Touoóvng siva omóyovog tov ITwóópov! Ta Néa, 20 January 1993, quoted in K. Vlisidis, 
Tia ui pipdroypagia tov peunétxov (1873-2001) (Athens 2002) 32 (item 173). 

22 D.Loukatos, “Ta kofloupéóxw'": Peunénko tpæyovði ue cucdre Kripa’, Aaoypagia 34 (1985-6) 140-3. 
23 In E. Petropoulos, Peuzérika qpayovdia, 2nd edn (Athens 1979) 258 f. 

24 E. Petropoulos, Peuzérixo tpayobdia, 2nd edn (Athens 1979) 259. 

25 S. Spanoudi, ‘Or kóopoi mg Actixtis téxvnc: o Tovwoávng , Ta Néa, 1 February 1951. 

26 The complete text of the lecture is posted on Hadjidakis’ official website http//www.hadjidakis.gr/ 
homeweb.htm (accessed 1 October 2013). The description of the audience was supplied by Sotiria Bellou 
in the autobiographical insert of 40 Xpóvia MzéAAov, LP record, Lyra (Greece) 3467-8 (1987). 
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This was distinguished company indeed for a genre that in 1949, the final year of the 
Greek Civil War, was again being censored by the government. Extending an already 
impressive array of imaginative antiquarian generalities, Hadjidakis identified the atmos- 
phere of his own times with that of the declining years of Byzantium. This atmosphere, he 
claimed, was responsible for the ‘intense passivity’ that prevented outbursts of passion in 
both Byzantine music and rebetika. 

Concluding that ‘Rebetiko song is genuinely Greek, uniquely Greek’, Hadjidakis 
finally called upon the rebetes Markos Vamvakaris and Sotiria Bellou to illustrate his pre- 
cepts in performance, introducing them to his audience as two of the most authentic hier- 
ophants of this quintessentially Greek form of contemporary culture. Hadjidakis had 
chosen his exponents advisedly: Vamvakaris’ gruff voice and clipped articulation of 
lyrics combined with Bellou’s similarly unadorned, low-pitched tones to create the requi- 
site ‘Doric’ effect.?" For all his misgivings about where high-class chicanery was leading 
the bouzouki and rebetika in the late 1940s, Vamvakaris thus became complicit in the 
sequence of events that hastened his own professional ostracism. 

Hadjidakis’ selection of examples of rebetika songs for performance on this 
occasion was also judicious: no verses mentioning hashish or prison, nothing that a 
genteel audience might regard as untoward.?? Indeed, even the title of the lecture 
had been prudently configured so that the name of the controversial genre was 
discreetly tucked away in parenthesis at the end of the phrase, almost as an after- 
thought.?? And yet this event — in effect the first ever formal concert of rebetika — 
was held under the auspices of the avant-garde ‘Art Theatre’, the creation of 
Karolos Koun, who had already gained notoriety as a theatre director for his risqué 
use of rebetika in staging ancient Greek drama (of which more below). Accordingly, 
the novelist Costas Tachtsis recalled the thrill of being part of the audience at this 
transgressive event; the very act of attending was a gesture of protest at ‘the 
petit-bourgeois falsehoods’ on which he had been reared.?? 

Tachtsis’ response may have reflected generational tensions rather class conflict, to 
judge by reactions to the lecture from both ends of the political spectrum. A rare consen- 
sus of communist and nationalist commentators summarily dismissed Hadjidakis’ claims 
that rebetika are genuinely Greek and comparable to the masterpieces of antiquity as out- 
landish, pernicious and perverse." Consequently in the short-term, Hadjidakis’ lecture 


27 Vamvakaris’ unaffected vocals are aptly compared with a costermonger’s coarse bawling (Papi pavn, 
uavaßiow) in the novel based on his life, Y. Skambardonis, Ota Baivovv xaddc evavtiov pac (Athens 2008) 86. 
28 The selection comprised ‘Ppayxoovpiavy’, *Eyó gipar to Oúpa cov’ (both composed by Vamvakaris), 
‘Ttapatnoe, wavotA pov, va Sépvecar yia péva’ (Bellou), Tláue topka oto Mra£&é touprix (Tsitsanis), 
*Avoi&e yati dev avtéyo’ (Papaioannou). 

29 ‘Epunveia kot Béon tov EAANViKOD Aaikod tporyovótoo (peunévowv)." 

30 K. Tachtsis, ‘Peunétixa. 1964’ in H yiuxyiá pov n A0fjva koi áAAa Keipeva (Athens 1980) 35-45. 

31 Some of the texts from the backlash to Hadjidakis’ lecture are published in K. Vlisidis, Zwóvio keipeva 
yia to pepnétiKxo (1929-1959) (Athens 2006) 139-64. Cf. S. Gauntlett, ‘Orpheus in the criminal underworld: 
Myth in and about rebetika’, Mandatoforos 34 (1991) 18 f. 
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had the effect of fanning the moral panic aroused by rebetika, which was to culminate in 
the formal denunciation of rebetika by the Humanities Faculty of Athens University 
in 1954.52 

The fall-out from the lecture has been sufficiently documented and analysed else- 
where; for current purposes it suffices to note the impetus with which Hadjidakis 
launched the genie of the rebetika-antiquity nexus from its bottle. It has periodically 
held commentators in its thrall ever since, as the examples quoted throughout this 
article attest. The following instance is remarkable for its capacity to stand either as a 
bravura performance of the extravagant antiquarianism in which ‘rebetologists’ have 
competed ever since Hadjidakis’ lecture, or as a parody of their fixation with antiquity; 
it appeared anonymously in English on the internet in 1997: 


I sometimes think that you can hear the entire history of Greece in Markos’ music: 
the clang of the swords before the gates of Thebes, the slap of the oars on the foam 
of Sounion, the circumflexed vocatives of Ephebes debating with Socrates in the 
agora. ... But most of all his style harks back to the great heroic age of the Hellenes 
as reflected in the masterpieces of Attic black-figure vase-paintings, a style which, 


like Markos’, is muscular, architectonic, energetic, humorous, tragic and severe.?? 


The modern fiction of ancient rebetes and rebetika 


The desire to make rebetes rub shoulders with celebrities of Greek antiquity has repeat- 
edly found expression in modern Greek creative literature, especially in the decades of the 
rebetika revival. Thus in the title story of his collection Ot peuzéreg xot áAAec totopies 
Vasilis Vasilikos presents a band of veteran bouzouki players, recalled to a second 
career in the 1970s, as noctivagant accomplices of Orpheus. They are described as 
‘buried alive’ and equipped with two personalities: one for sharing with their families 
and neighbours, the other for entering the nocturnal world of loss, a sort of Hades to 
which they accompany Orpheus, armed with bouzouki and baglamas, and not daring 
to look back at any fateful Eurydice.?^ 

Conversely in his collection of short stories OAot ot peunétes tov vrovvió& Dinos 
Christianopoulos rewrites ancient Greek history, portraying various ancient personages 
as rebetes avant la lettre. The earliest rebetis in recorded history is alleged to be the sixth- 
century BC Athenian archon Hippocleides, who gained immortality by ‘dancing away’ 
the chance of a prestigious marriage to the daughter of Cleisthenes of Sicyon. Herodotus 


32 This ‘singularly savage philippic against rebetika’ was comprehensively reported by P. Barlas, ‘Ztavp- 
ogopía tnc Quocodgtkris ZxoAfg Kath vov "BapBoapoyevóv aopatav’”’, A@nvaixh,. 13 July 1954, reproduced 
in K. Vlisidis, Xzávio xeíueva yia to peunétixo, 202-6. 

33 http://www.Physics.uch.gr/songs/frames/first.eng.html, cited in K. Horn, ‘Rebetika music in Melbourne, 
1950-2000: Old songs in a new land — new songlines in an old land’, unpublished PhD thesis, School of 
Music, Monash University, 2002, p. 15 n. 9. 

34 V. Vasilikos, ‘Ou pewnétec’ in Ot peunétes xoi óAAeg wotopies (Athens 1977) 24 f. 
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(6.129) reports Hippocleides’ famously insouciant response to the news of his loss as ‘où 
ppovtic "InxokAeión , which Christianopoulos paraphrases in modern vernacular as 
'ExaoíAo pov! (‘I don't give a damn!’).*> Another ancient jem'enfoutiste and Urrebetis 
according to Christianopoulos was the young Alexander the Great, who scandalized the 
Athenian emissaries with his unseemly oriental dancing to the extent that they quit the 
Macedonian court without concluding the intended alliance — a matter of some sub- 
sequent regret.” l 

Such works of fiction typify the era of rampant ‘rebetomania’, as Mikis Theodorakis 
styled it?" when the noun ‘rebetis’ became a casual metaphor for unconventional behav- 
iour and could be gratuitously applied to all manner of unlikely referents, both modern 
and ancient. These ranged from the modern Greek novelist Alexandros Papadiamantis?? 
to the ancient philosopher Parmenides.?? Throwaway lines casting rebetika musicians as 
Olympian deities or other ancient worthies also abound. ^? Rebetes were not, however, 
the first musicians to be presented thus in Greece: Athenian music journalism of the 
late nineteenth century liberally conferred descriptors such as ‘muses’ and ‘Orpheus’ 
upon Ottoman performers of diverse ethnicities performing ‘Aeolian music’ on instru- 
ments allegedly including the barbitos.^! 

Likewise, precedents can also be found for the literary rapprochement of antiquity 
with rebetika (though not by that name), dating indeed from the inter-war heyday of 
the genre. Among its pioneers were the Marxist ‘aAntoypé&ov [‘Lumpenographers’ ] 
Kostas Varnalis and Petros Pikros, both of whom placed the linguistic idiom of rebetika 
into the mouths of ancient personages as part of a strategy for subverting the extreme 
veneration of antiquity rampant in their own day. In his H oAgGw/j anodoyia tov 
Xwxpdatn,** Varnalis depicts the Athenians attending Socrates’ trial as behaving like the 
worst type of modern manges in an open-air cinema — even down to munching 


35 D. Christianopoulos, ‘InnoxAeidne’, in OAot ot peunétes tov vrovvtá (Thessaloniki 1986) 9 f. The title of 
the collection is taken from the famous composition by Markos Vamvakaris, "OAoi ot pepnétes tov vtovvic’, 
78 r.p.m. record, Parlophone (Greece) B-21915, GO-2711 (1937). 

36 Christianopoulos, 'Anuoo9évng', in Odor ot peuzéveg tov vtovvid, 11 f. 

37 M. Theodorakis, Star System (Athens 1984) 47. 

38 Papadiamantis is styled '9pno«evópevog peunétngs' (‘a pious rebetis’) in S. Kargakos, EavaótafláCovrag v] 
Góvwoca. Mia véa Kotvovixh kat odin Gedpnon tov Hazaówauávr (Athens 1987) 24. 

39 ‘Tore o peunétnc, o pokóc o Hapuevióng' (‘Thus spoke the rebetis, the rocker Parmenides’) in the song- 
text 'KafióAa ota mAextpóvwx in J. Panousis, Yytetvf, ĉtaotpogń (áAunovv) [sic] (Athens 1996) 42. 

40 Thus Georgiadis casts Markos Vamvakaris first as a Heracles diverting the ‘river’ of Greek song, then as 
the monarch of that ‘lost Atlantis’ of pre-war Greek popular song, and finally as another Socrates (O Mápxog 
ónoc tov yvópica, 7, 17, 61, 162). Stelios Vamvakaris claims that his father Markos had the DNA of the god 
Pan, in M. Tsilimidis, Mépxog Baufaxápris, o Aytog Máykac, 205. 

41 Such terms are sprinkled throughout the selection of newspaper articles appended to T. Hatzipantazis, 
Tns aowánióoc wobons epaoctaí (Athens 1986) 115-59. The application of such terms to folk and popular musi- 
cians in Greece is documented in D. Michael, “Blind Rhapsodists": The image of the modern Greek popular 
musician’, unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University of Melbourne, 1998. 

42 K. Varnalis, H aAg&wij anodoyia tov Lwxpatn (Athens 1931). 
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nocoéuno (roasted pumpkin seeds) and spitting the husks at the row in front. Signifi- 
cantly, both the vulgarian jurors and sophisticated Socrates use the same low register 
of the vernacular,? including the phrase ‘xapinika. tpayovðw (‘hard-boiled’ songs), 
which may be Varnalis’ rendering of ox6A10 — literally ‘crooked’ songs, whose (often 
scabrous) verses were improvised at ancient drinking parties.** 

Petros Pikros inserted his own approximations of skolia or sympotika into his sati- 
rical novella about Aspasia of Miletus, H etaipa zov xuBépvnoe tnv EAAáóa. Not 
content with challenging the Purists’ linguistic appropriation of the ancient past, 
Pikros constructs in this work an image of ancient Greek morality that is a complete 
inversion of the strait-laced ethos of the bourgeois admirers of antiquity in his own 
day. His ancient Ionians and Athenians are all inveterate debauchees and irascible 
topers, and his Aspasia is well qualified to manipulate Pericles and rule Athens by 
virtue of her training in the brothels of Anatolia. 

Later in the same decade, a parallel was drawn between ancient skolia and modern 
Greek popular song by the musicologist Constantine Psachos in an attempt to protect the 
kindred genre of amanedes from a journalistic onslaught by Sophia Spanoudi, following 
the reported banishment of the supposed Turkish parent-genre by the Kemalist regime in 
1934.*° In defence of the amanes, Psachos adduced the patriotic axiom that all the 
rhythms of Turkish music are ancient Greek in origin and therefore indigenous to 
Greece. This contention was not new ^ and would reappear in various guises, as will 
be seen below. 

Half a century later, the nexus between rebetika and ancient Greek skolia was ela- 
borated as an exercise in translation by Roviros Manthoulis, better known as a film direc- 
tor. ^? His project was allegedly inspired by ‘un cri d'amour douloureux qui est resté dans 


43 Such expressions include ‘né&youva Kévtpa ue ta yobota tov Aat", ‘va. x’ ot kapaoxvpéot tov Hepa’, 
EEUTEPSEDO ONLEPA LE TNV UNOPTECLE TOV VOLOV’, *o KOOLAKNS xAepóvet Ta onAcHEVa’, ‘o HpaKAris eyivnke 
TO KAWTOOOKOVEL pac YKOEVAG’, ‘yevńkape otount oto Webber kt eiae Eva oopó KapinKa tpayovdi’. 

44 An anthology of ‘Scolia/Carmina convivialia’ is included in the Loeb edition Greek Lyric V, ed. D.A. 
Campbell (London 1993) 270-303. Varnalis refers to ancient Greek drinking songs again in the novel To 
nuepoAóyto ths TInveadang (Athens 1947): after Odysseus’ departure for Troy, a riotous drinking party is 
organized at the palace by the servants, who proceed to smash all the plates to the accompaniment of 
Phemius’ songs of machismo until Penelope restores order. 

45 P. Pikros, H etaipa zov xuBépvnoe tnv EAA dda (Athens 1930). Examples of rebetika idiom abound in this 
novella too: e.g. ‘EnyhOnke onoí kor p’AotKIAikV, “tov YEAAGE LOPWAIKG. KOL HE tooyrivikec HATIÉG', ‘Egaye 
Kovpunéu omy ABńva n Aoracia’. Pikros’ quasi-skolia occur in the guise of tavern songs of Miletus: e.g. ‘Eto 
5iK6 pas Kannie, unpotoko kt avepwto kpaoí / to rívouv ot yépoi KOI yivovron TOAnKApPEKIE.’ 

46 Quoted in K. Vlisidis, Tia pa Buflaioypagía tov peunétixov 178 (item 1488). Cf. G. A. Pachtikos, 260 
Anudór £AAnvwcá dopata (Athens 1905) ve’: ‘Towra okóXwx gnviponéGu h xov yaua &o6ovtoa Kou vovétt 
TOP TO £AAnvikoó Ao eté ovvaeotac HOVOLKOV opy&vov, Kupias Se tpiyópõov X0pac ń kot eyxopiov KiBdpac 
(uxovCovkiov).’ . 

47 Cf. A. Papadiamantis, ‘O &eneouévog 8eppiong' (1896), in Azávra, III, ed. N. D. Triantafyllopoulos 
(Athens 1989) 114: ‘H povoixy exeivn Sev fto 16000v BópBopoc, óoov vrotiðeta ót eivor ta ACLATIKG 
qXa. Eiye otevýv ouyyévewxv ue tas apyaias opuoviac, tac ppuytoti kot AvstoTi.’ 

48 R. Manthoulis, ‘Scolia rebetika', Chroniques Grecques (Paris 1991) 274-305. 
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la mémoire collective pendant un ou trente siécles: le bouzouki de Markos Vamvakaris ou 
le barbitos de Sapho’. Convinced that only the linguistic idiom of rebetika is capable of 
rendering into modern Greek the skolia attributed to Sappho and Alcaeus, Manthoulis 
set about a practical demonstration. However, the resultant doggerel is quite implausible 
as an example of rebetika idiom and falls far short of establishing any significant nexus 
between the two genres.*? 

A more felicitous jeu d'esprit, involving translation in the reverse direction, rendered 
Mitsakis’ ‘To komme! into ancient Greek. The translator (the Thessalonian schoolmaster 
Elias Kourtesidis) makes no attempt to approximate the form of the skolion and retains not 
only the modern fifteen-syllable couplet form, but also rhyme (and monotonic accentuation): 


OwodeAr€ tic 8’ avapyvpos E€€ tov Kanndeiov 
KGOnTAL oúvvovg éunpoo0ev tou YOALAAOD Bupiov. 
BovAetan y’ £evo£AOeíiv kavtóg — owonootoac seita — 
to Kamnieiov & óv ntoyóv, miotmpa ov noreita.>° 


Rebetika and ancient Greek theatre 


Another opportunity for harnessing rebetika to antiquity was provided by productions of 
ancient drama in modern Greek. Rebetika might prima facie be thought particularly 
well-suited to modern productions of Aristophanic comedy (cf. the skolia in Wasps); 
but in 1936 Karolos Koun was roundly berated by Michalis Rodas, the theatre critic 
of To EAe(6epov Búua, for his his use of the song ‘Or Aayavedec’ (‘The pickpockets’) 
in his production of Plutus.?! The spirit of Aristophanes was allegedly traduced by this 
infusion of ‘hashishism’ (even though the offending song makes no actual mention of 
hashish) and the transgression was even more reprehensible because some of the perfor- 
mers were pupils of a reputable educational institution, namely Athens College, where 
.Koun taught. Koun was neither the first nor the last revivalist of ancient theatre to 
` incur the ire of the critics by using modern popular song.?? 


49 Eg. ‘Kán Aóyt 0610 va cov RW/OAAG koroua Lane .../Canpwo, Lanpo.../Zov jue o Adkaiod Évag 
nountys apxatos .../Avté gine otn LonpavKar oómoo' o AAkatoc/kou rpe to Aóyo/n Lango PePainwc: .../Ace tw 
n£piotpooéc/kt éra opéows oto Béua./Av eioot kópiog/kt aicOnnatias véoc/uila. pov oa moti Kar oa 
MotnAnvaios.’ 

50 The full text is online at http://ermionh.blogspot.com/2009/06/blogpost_4737.html (accessed 6 May 
2011). 

51 M. Rodas, ‘To 0éatpov: o “Motto”, EaevOepov Bua, 28 April 1936. 

52 Reactions to the use of various kinds of anachronism in staging Aristophanes are chronicled and the 
related cultural politics are analysed in G. A. H. Van Steen, Venom in Verse: Aristophanes in Modern 
Greece (Princeton 2000). As early as 1904, the composer Theophrastos Sakellarides was reproved for 
using the zeybekikos rhythm to render the ancient kordax in a production of Ecclesiazousae by the Athenian 
company Néa Xenvh (cf. M. Seiragakis, ‘Rebetiko and Aristophanes’: http://www.hellenicmusiccentre.com/ 
images/stories/books/ConferenceProceedingsAthens2011.pdf). In the post-war period, Koun's former 
student Alexis Solomos was castigated by Vasos Varikas (Ta Néa, 13 July 1957) for using rebetika-inspired 
scores in his production of Lysistrata. 
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Rebetika have more recently featured in the controversial staging of ancient Greek 
tragedy too, perhaps most notoriously in Anatoly Vasiliev’s production at the Epidaurus 
Festival of 2008, which one newspaper previewed ominously as ‘A red Medea with... 
rebetika’.°? Both the live audience and the ensuing reviews duly fulminated at the cocktail 
of oddities produced by Vasiliev, but remarkably the rebetika component of his bizarre 
production escaped criticism and even attracted some positive response.?^ This may be 
confirmation that by the turn of the millennium, rebetika had been integrated into the 
canon of perennial Greek culture, as earlier attested by the opening ceremony of the 
2004 Olympic Games in Athens, where tableaux from Costas Ferris’ film ‘Rebetiko’ fea- 
tured prominently in the pageant of Hellenic continuities. 

The process by which music, dance and instruments that were once dismissed as 
Turkish and embarrassingly crude entered the showcase of diachronic Greek culture is 
as complex as it is remarkable. 


Threading the musical labyrinth 


By the time the major debates about the Greekness of rebetika erupted in post-war 
Greece, the ideology of Hellenic musical continuity from antiquity to the present was 
already well rehearsed. Accordingly Hadjidakis, Tsarouchis and other apologists of the 
genre could readily appeal to this patriotic doctrine in their attempts to rescue rebetika 
music, the zeybekikos dance and the bouzouki from the ignominy of their commonly sup- 
posed Ottoman origins.” The disbelief and hostility evinced in some immediate reactions 
to the inclusion of rebetika in the axis of Hellenic musical continuity did not stymie the 
development of this line of argument. Indeed, by the 1980s it had evolved into a state- 
sponsored ideology and its precepts were comprehensively propounded in English in 
the official guidebook to the exhibition on ‘Music in the Aegean’ (from pre-classical 
times to Markos Vamvakaris), jointly produced by the Greek Ministry of Culture and 
the Ministry of the Aegean in 1987 — not coincidentally, a time when the archipelago 
was a major flashpoint of Greco-Turkish tensions. A preface by then-Minister of 
Culture, Melina Mercouri, set the tone for both the volume and the exhibition: 


[Music in the Aegean] pursued its uninterrupted course from antiquity to our own 
day, establishing its character and ethos as it advanced. ... From blind Homer to 
contemporary folk poets, from Alkaios and Sappho to the island singers of manti- 
nadhes (unique rhyming couplets), from the ancient skolia or banquet songs to 


53 ‘Koxxwn Mfjóeta pe... peunétixa’, E0voc, 9 August 2008. 

54 V. Angelikopoulos, ‘Anoyońtevoe n Mrjóeta tov Bacitteg’, Ka0nuepivij, 19 August 2008; G. Sariyannis 
and P. Theodorakopoulos, *Mfjóeto: H exdpevn uépo.. “Tovpopayies” kor extds apévac', Ta Néa, 19 August 
2008. 

55 E.g. ‘The zeybekikos is a dance of Thrace, the land of Orpheus, that well known ... Turk’ (Y. Tsarouchis, 
'Mixpó cxóAw otov Ceiunékuo' Oéarpo 10 [July-August 1963] 79). Tsarouchis subsequently claimed that the 
zeybekikos dance is ‘truly accessible only to those of the Greeks who have been initiated into Orphism’, in T 
10 Ceiunéxixo’, Ayaddv to e&ouoAoyeío8at (Athens 1986) 268-72. 
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the Aegean festivities of today, the Archipelago has never ceased to proclaim its faith 
in life and the values of Greek civilization in words, music and movement. 


Each component of this prelude was duly elaborated in the main body of the text by the 
ethnomusicologist Lambros Liavas, commencing with the sequels to the skolia and the 
Seikilos epitaph:°° 


Without risking the charge of chauvinism, we may observe that both official, pre- 
ordained occasions (festivals, local feast-days, weddings, family gatherings) as 
well as spontaneous merrymakings ... revive in the Aegean of today even the 
skolia, the banquet songs, of antiquity. (p. 32) 

In a metre identical to that of... the drinking songs of modern Greece, Seikilos 
appeals to the reader of this stele ... It is the joy of living, overclouded by the invisible 
sorrow of death, that has possessed every inhabitant of the Aegean from Seikilos to 
Zorba and again finds expression in song in Greece of our day. (p. 33) 


The vexed question of the relation of ancient Greek modality to that of Byzantine and 
modern Greek music was approached with the same sanguine certainty: 


Little wonder then that in the music heard in the Aegean we find the traditional 
modal scales used by traditional musicians...— scales directly related to the 
ancient Greek tropoi (modes) and the ichoi (modes) of Byzantine music — have 
firmly resisted the intrusion of the western major and minor. (p. 34) 


as was the continuity of the instrumentarium: 


A variety of illustrated as well as written sources, ranging from antiquity to travellers 
and writers of the early 20th century ... convince one that the musical instruments, 
too, developed in an uninterrupted manner. (p. 38) 

[The bouzouki and baglamas] are descended from a family that includes the ancient 
Greek pandoura and trichordon, the Byzantine thambouras and the tambouras 
played by the warriors fighting in the 1821 war of independence. (p. 48) 


Likewise the dances: 


Ever since Sappho ‘loved and sang’, nine-time rhythms have been found on the 
shores of Asia Minor, in the islands of the eastern Aegean, and in the Dodecanese. 
Today they are represented by the 9/4 beat of the zeibekikos and the 9/8 beat of the 
karsilamas. Indeed, ... rebetiko was born and matured by the waters of the Aegean 
- s (p. 45) 


The narrative culminated in an aptly antiquarian metaphor: 


[urbanization and commercialization] do not mean that the Aegean isles and sea- 
board have let go the thread in the musical labyrinth. (p. 50) 


56 Page numbers below refer to L. Liavas, Music in the Aegean (Athens 1987). 
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International academic commentary on the survival of ancient Greek music and dance 
tends to be much more circumspect: 


Of course the Greeks never stopped singing. ... There are no doubt connections to be 
traced from the Hellenic music of the Roman period to the music of Byzantium. But 
they will have to be traced across a wider and deeper gap in our evidence than any of 
the gaps we have negotiated in the foregoing survey, and on its brink I halt.°” 


Of those musicologists who ventured across this ‘brink’, Samuel Baud-Bovy maintained a 
measured approach in the plethora of detailed studies on issues of continuity he published 
over fifty years, culminating in his Aoxíuto yia to &AAngvikó ónuonxó tpayovd1, which 
includes the ‘aesthetically overrated’ rebetika in the chapter on urban song. Comparing 
the unbroken evolution of Greek music from antiquity to the present with that of the 
Greek language, Baud-Bovy deplores the reluctance of non-Greek scholars to seek the 
musical legacy of ancient Greece in modern Greece. He stresses, however, that continuity - 
involves an evolving tradition and neither the immutable identity of the ancient and 
modern, nor an immunity to foreign influence — nor, for that matter, exclusivity to 
Greece.?? 

The détente in Greco-Turkish relations around the turn of the millennium seems to 
have fostered less partisan approaches to Aegean music, at least among younger scholars, 
as illustrated by a recent study of the identity politics surrounding Greek popular music 
by Eleni Kallimopoulou, a professional exponent of ‘trans-aegean’ music in Greece. 
Indeed, her book, Paradosiaka: Music, Meaning and Identity in Modern Greece? 
begins with an unsentimental deconstruction of the ‘acrobatic formulations’ underlying 
the doctrine of musical continuity inculcated in successive generations of Greek musicians 
by maestro Simon Karas, whose distinguished service to ‘National Music’ includes 
directing the music at Sikelianos’ Delphic Festival of 1928, founding the Society for 
the Dissemination of National Music in 1929 and running the National Music Section 
of Greek National Radio for many decades from 1938 onwards. Karas did not 
concern himself with rebetika, but the irredentist cultural project he developed for 
reclaiming elements of earlier Greek music from its levantine legatees provided some of 
the genre’s apologists with patriotic articles of faith and rhetorical ammunition. 


57 M.L. West, Ancient Greek Music (Oxford 1992) 384 f. Similarly, Roderick Beaton (‘Modes and roads: 
Factors of change and continuity in Greek musical tradition’ The Annual of the British School at Athens 75 
[1980] 11) concludes that ‘as with other aspects of Greek culture, simple notions of continuity and disconti- 
nuity are inadequate to describe the true state of affairs’. Regarding dance, Alkis Raptis contends (The World 
of Greek Dance [Athens 1987] 25, 37), ‘One could only argue in favour of choreographic continuity if it were 
demonstrated that the dances of ancient Greece included traits not found in those of other peoples and main- 
tained in the dances of today. No such traits have been observed.’ Accordingly, he proceeds to reject what he 
sees as figments of the classicizing ‘imagination of intellectual doyens'. 

58 S. Baud-Bovy, Aoxíuto yia to £AAnvikó óruorikó 1payoót (Nafplion 1984) 70 f. 

59 E. Kallimopoulou, Paradosiaka: Music, Meaning and Identity in Modern Greece (Farnham 2009). 
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Among the more idiosyncratic and artistically versatile proponents of the continuity 
of ancient music into rebetika was the novelist Yorgos Maniatis, who devoted the last 
chapter of his picaresque career — it included military service in the French Foreign 
Legion — to an attempt to revitalize contemporary Greek song with neo-rebetika com- 
posed as intertexts of ancient Greek lyrics and informed by the 'archaeology of 
sound’. In 1984 he founded the Evpetipwo student ensemble at Athens University, 
through which he expounded the correspondences between rebetika and ancient Greek 
lyric poetry, using both contemporary and reconstructed ancient instruments.? 
Another repository of the precepts of musical continuity was the staunchly patriotic 
magazine AavAóc, which in the 1990s published a series of stridently partisan articles, 
such as the indicatively titled ‘Ancient Greek music and the never-Osmanli bouzouki'.S! 

Etymology, often of a highly imaginative order, has formed the cornerstone of much 
of the amateur discourse of Greek musical continuity from antiquity to rebetika and 
kindred genres. An early example, published in Smyrna in 1881, traced the term 
apavés back to uavépe (Herodotus 2.79).°* Next, Ceiunéxwog was derived from Zeug 
and unéxog (the Phrygian word for ‘bread’ according to Herodotus 2.2); in 1926, 
ahead of the Delphic Festivals, the self-styled ‘eAAnvevpétn¢’ Thanos Velloudios expli- 
cated his theory to Sikelianos that ‘bread of Zeus’ must have featured in a type of 
pyrrhic dance ritually reenacting a symbolic communion meal, a preparation of the 
soul for struggle or battle. An alternative etymology ensued, foregrounding the 
dance’s bacchic potential (Zevcg-Baxy1Kdc), together with an ingenious attempt to 
reclaim the bouzouki from Turkish through the etymology ev-Bvto-nxetov (‘instrument 
with a mastoid soundbox’), whence *epPovCovytov > *eunovķovkiov > unovCov«1.* 
The proponents of such confections never produce attestations for the intermediate or 
postulated forms, and the etymologies clearly lack any semblance of scholarly rigour. 
However fanciful, they certainly attest their authors’ keen determination to validate 
prized elements of modern Greek culture by connection with antiquity. 


60 The somewhat incoherent text of Maniatis’ paper ‘To pepnétixo kor ot apyaior EAAnves Avpicoi nomntés’, 
delivered to the conference on ‘Greek music, ancient, Byzantine and contemporary’ at the European Cultural 
Centre, Delphi 1986, was posted at http://www.athriskos.gr/modules/news/article.php?storyid=1278 
(accessed 6 May 2011). Maniatis’ other rebetika-related publications are summarized in Vlisidis, Ma uta pip- 
Aoypagia tov peunétixov, 147ff. (items 1229-37). 

61 D. Stathakopoulos, 'ApyoxoeAXnvikfi uovow kot to ovõérote “oopavikóv” unovCovKv , Aavdds 139 (July 
1993) 8125-9. Cf. footnote 64 below. 

62 G. Phaidros, Mpayyateia epi tov ouvpoiko0 uavé, fj tov nap’ apyaíotg uavépo, wc KAL mEpi avevpéaeac 
tov AiAÍvov xai £AArvikóv nOdv Kat &Otuov diacwlopévov £.0Én rapá to EAAnViKd Aad (Smyrna 1881). Phai- 
dros further argued that Herodotus’ pavépas was in turn derived from ‘Mavic. Epa (tor kapá oefvtác)". 
63 Vlisidis, Ma jua Bifliavoypaqía tov peunétixov 160 (item 1333). 

64 G. L. Papakonstantinou, ‘O Ceiunékioc xopóc: o Zev-Baxy-1Kd¢ vov Tavapyaiwv xpóvov', Aavidg 197 
(May 1998) 12275-84. 
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Survival or revival? 


The ideology of musical continuity from antiquity to the present did not fail to percolate 
into the self-identification of the relatively unschooled exponents of rebetika. Thus in his 
autobiography, Markos Vamvakaris urges that his songs not be allowed to fall into obliv- 
ion because ‘their modes [6pónoi], their music are ancient. They used to play them, folk 
back then.$ In another purportedly autobiographical source, Vamvakaris further 
asserts: ‘These ancestors really moved me. We're kindred souls^$$ Much might be 
made of the claims of the consummate rebetis to spiritual affinity with the ancients, 
but any attempt to classify this as an unmediated response to the remnants of antiquity 
Or as a direct survival stumbles on the fact that, as seen above, Vamvakaris’ awareness of 
his ancient cultural patrimony came from his (albeit modest) exposure to schoolbooks. 
Also, the popular press and the mass media used by Simon Karas and his ‘chanting 
milieu’ (to use Kallimopoulou's term) to disseminate the precepts of musical continuity 
may well have shaped Vamvakaris’ awareness, as would the publication of photographs 
of lute-like instruments in terracotta figurines, Byzantine frescos and mosaics in books 
such as Petropoulos' Peuzénixa spayoóóiua (first published in 1968) and their journalistic 
derivatives. 

Viewed within the frame of the rudimentary typology of folk responses to the 
ancients devised by I. Th. Kakridis (to organize the material in his book Ot apyaiot 
'EAÀAnveg om veoedanuixn Aaikfj zapáóoon [Athens 1978: 9]),$" Vamvakaris may be 
said to exemplify Kakridis' third category, ‘revival’ (avaBimon, as opposed to 'survival'/ 
£rifioon), inasmuch as the agency of a latter-day, ‘learned’ source is involved. 

This assessment of Vamvakaris' relation to the ancients as essentially mediated and 
indirect also discounts the notion of his songs’ inherent ‘historical depth’, a theory for- 
mulated by the late Nearchos Georgiadis, who saw in Markos' songs a veritable 
pageant of spontaneous survivals from all the successive eras of Hellenism.$? The 
capacity of rebetika to encapsulate ‘centuries and millennia’ of Greek tradition was epit- 
omized for Georgiadis in the first recorded performance of Vamvakaris’ best-known 
song, 'Dpoykoovpiavii, which he sees as replete with ancient traces, both linguistic 
and musical. These commence with the Phoenician etymology of the name Xópog 
(<syr/sur ‘rock’), which Vamvakaris allegedly evokes in the salutation he addresses to 
his native island in the 1935 recording: ‘Tew oov, Bpé&yo!' ('Here's to you, rock!’). 
The island's Phoenician history is further referenced for Georgiadis in Vamvakaris’ 


65 Vamvakaris, AvtoBioypagia, 250. 

66 G. Christofilakis, Mó8oc Peunétixoc: Mápxoc BouBaxdpne (Athens 1997) 31 f. 

67 Previously published in German as Die alten Hellenen im neugriechischen Volksglauben (Munich 1967). 
Kakridis' sources pre-date the widespread democratization of education and literacy in Greece, and his analy- 
sis takes no account of modern mass media, but his typology helps define Vamvakaris’ response to the 
ancients. 

68 Georgiadis, O Mápxog óræç tov yvéptioa, 13. 

69 Georgiadis, O Mópkog órwç tov yvápioa, 63. M. Vamvakaris, ‘Ppayxooupiavi’, 78 r.p.m. record, HMV 
(Greece) AO-2280, OGA-237 (1935). 
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mention of the placename ®oivixac. The subsequent epochs of Syros’ history are claimed 
to be represented as follows: ancient Greece in the placenames AAn@wh, Tapaxorn, 
Todtookc; Byzantium in the song’s hasapikos dance-rhythm; Venetian rule in the place- 
names IlioKkon, NtedAawy«kp&tow and the Catholicism of the addressee; post-Ottoman 
Greece in ‘all the remainder of the versification’. Consequently Georgiadis sees 
‘PpayKoovptavt’ not as a mere seduction song promising a picturesque erotic romp, 
but as ‘headlong time-travel through Greek history’ and ultimately as ‘the supreme 
patriotic anthem'."? Moreover, he takes the female apostrophized in the song as a meta- 
phor for Syros and by extension as proof of Vamvakaris’ ‘erotic’ devotion to Greek tra- 
dition. Georgiadis professes to be awestruck that ‘a simple man, with just a fourth-grade 
elementary education, gave [his songs] historical depth of centuries and millennia’ .”* 
I would argue that the real object of Georgiadis’ admiration is simply the (undeniably 
admirable) continuity and assimilative history of the Greek language. 

There is, however, a modicum of merit in Georgiadis’ assertion that Vamvakaris’ 
sense of the past was also inspired by the neoclassical buildings, statues and murals of 
the public buildings of Syros, including the Apollon theatre’? — indeed, Vamvakaris’ 
use of the ancient morphology of the name AnóXAov in verses quoted above would 
appear to support this hypothesis. But this still falls short of qualifying as a direct response 
to the physical remnants of antiquity, as per the first category of Kakridis’ typology.” 

Other commentators have also periodically attempted to demonstrate unmediated 
survivals from antiquity in rebetika verses. In 1977 Manolis Xexakis sought to demon- 
strate ‘phrasal systems’ common to Homer, folksong and rebetika, but merely rehashed 
items from Tsouderos' unsatisfactory book on folksong and Homer, adding some poorly 
documented claims regarding exaggeration, use of adjectives and repetition."* At no 
point does the analysis engage meaningfully with the complexities of oral formulaic com- 
position, and at best it too adduces evidence of nothing more than the continuity of the 
Greek language. The same applies to the exuberant discovery by Jacques Lacarriére in 
- 20037 that the same word for cannabis occurs ‘miraculously’ both in Herodotus and 


70 Georgiadis, O Mdpxog énwc tov yvópioa, 68. 

71 Georgiadis, O Mápkog ómog tov yvópia, 83. 

72 Georgiadis, O Mápxog órwç tov yvópioa, 148 f. 

73 Other rebetika contain more direct, albeit bizarre, responses to the physical remnants of antiquity: the 
Acropolis of Athens and the pillars of Olympian Zeus are invoked by Mouflouzelis (‘Tns AkpónoAng to 
Bpóxo') as a metaphor for insensitive hardheartedness, while Keromytis (‘O npwtopayKac’) refers to the 
Parthenon as a model for the ‘beauty’ of the prison Madé Etpatóva — cf. Petropoulos, Peuzérika vpayotóiw, 
75 and 120. 

74 M. Xexakis, 'bpoctá cuotuat Kor okópmug mapamprcEets otov Ounpo, oto óngotó xot ota 
pepnétixa. tpayovsia’, in Petropoulos, Pepnétixa tpayovsie,, 276-8. I. E. Tsouderos, Ouota kot zopáAAnAa 
qpaoá ovothpata ota ounpiká ézr Kat oto veogAAnvikó ónuonikó tpayovdsi (Athens 1976). Other super- 
ficial parallels with ancient literature (including ‘{el] motivo clásico del napoxAovoi9vpov o canto ante la 
puerta cerrada de la amada’, ‘ubi sunt?’ and ‘carpe diem’) are noted in Batista Rodriguez, ‘Algunas referencias 
del rembético’, 36 f. 

75 J. Lacarriére, Epenikó Ae&ikó mç EAAddac (Athens 2003) 399. 
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in rebetika composed two millennia later. Similar wonderment might also be experienced 
at finding in rebetika verses, words such as Xópoc (albeit as the grim reaper), Adng (albeit 
as the abode of oatavédes kar xoXAacpévoi and catpdrnc/outpdniooe (denoting difficult 
and irascible individuals).”° 

Non-verbal aspects of the genre have also prompted unverifiable claims of unme- 
diated survival from antiquity: thus, unbridled Dionysianism is supposed to underlie 
the unrestrained kefi generated by some rebetika, following an evolutionary trajectory 
via Byzantine mysticism, Ottoman dervishism and heroic defiance of Western 
rationalism.” 


Conclusion 


The diverse manifestations of the antiquity-rebetika nexus surveyed above can be var- 
iously categorized. They are arguably all mediated by institutionalized learning and its 
popular derivatives (of which rebetika are themselves an example), rather than spon- 
taneous responses to remnants of antiquity or direct survivals (to use Kakridis’ cat- 
egories). They can be differentiated by their apparent motivation and the tone of their 
approach, ranging from the reverential to the whimsical or scurrilous. More substan- 
tially, the quality of the engagement with the ancients varies markedly across the 
material, from distortion born of ignorance or wishful thinking, via specious rapproche- 
ments based on intuition, through to nuanced (albeit programmatic) conjoinings founded 
on a much sounder knowledge base. None of these engagements, however marginal or 
deluded, should be dismissed as negligible; in terms of Greek cultural politics they are 
valuable evidence not only of their contemporary perceptions of rebetika, but also of 
broader contestations of critical authority. The forces that cause the shades of the 
ancients to haunt rebetika and stalk the related discourse are manifestly not unique to 
this genre of Greek popular culture.” 


76 Cf. Batista Rodriguez, ‘Algunas referencias del rembético’, 32 ff. 

77 K. Vergopoulos, ‘Mepixés Géoe1g návo oto peunétixo tpayovsr, in Petropoulos, Peuxétixa tpayobdta, 
269. 

78 Forasample of the issues involved in the quest for the ancient antecedents of various types of Greek folk- 
song, traditional prose-narratives and shadow theatre, see (respectively): S. Gauntlett, ‘Aptera Epe — The 
canon of modern Greek oral poetry’, in I. Worthington (ed.), Voice Into Text: Orality & Literacy in 
Ancient Greece (Leiden 1996) 195—203; I. Th. Kakridis, Die alten Hellenen, 46—75; T. Hatzipantazis, H 
£iofoAf, tov Kapaykiótr otv Ava tov 1890 (Athens 1984) 13-22 and M. Hatzakis, ‘Apaia tpayodia 
xat 0éotpo oxy’, ExxóxAnua 10 (January-March 1986) 2-4. 
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Contextualizing Constantine V’s radical religious policies: 
the debate about the intercession of the saints and the 
‘sleep of the soul’ in the Chalcedonian and Nestorian 
churches 
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Mardin Artuklu University 


This article argues that in the last years of his reign Constantine V came to reject the inter- 
cession of saints, despite the fact that the Council of Hieria, which he himself had con- 
vened only a decade earlier, had explicitly anathematised those who held such a view. 
Moreover, it makes the case that the emperor participated in a broad religious discourse 
that began in the sixth century and continued into the ninth century, both among the 
Chalcedonians of Byzantium and the Levant and among the Nestorians of the East. 


In the last three decades the evaluation of Byzantine Iconoclasm has undergone a radical 
change. Traditional narratives have been challenged and the historical value of the 
sources on which these narratives were based has been questioned. As a consequence 
some scholars are now of the opinion that the policy against religious images was 
implemented only half-heartedly and that most Byzantines at the time were not particu- 
larly exercised about the issue. If the relatively well-documented historical phenomenon 
. of Iconoclasm has been treated in this manner it comes as no surprise that measures 
against the cult of the saints, which are less frequently mentioned in the sources, have 
usually been dismissed as entirely imaginary. In this article I will argue that in the last 
years of his reign Constantine V did indeed come to reject the intercession of saints, 
despite the fact that the Council of Hieria, which he himself had convened only a 
decade earlier, had explicitly anathematised those who held such a view. I will then 
show that the emperor participated in a broad religious discourse that began in the 
sixth century and continued into the ninth century, both among the Chalcedonians of 
Byzantium and the Levant and among the Nestorians of the East. Finally I will ask 
what concerns motivated those who objected to the cult of the saints. 
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The Byzantine emperor Constantine V (741—775) is best known for his opposition to the 
display and worship of images of Christ and the saints. In 754 he convened the bishops of 
his realm at his palace in Hieria and had them elevate ‘iconoclasm’ to the rank of a Chris- 
tian dogma, and he took active steps to enforce the new orthodoxy.’ However, this is not 
the only religious policy Constantine is credited with in the Byzantine sources. Later Ico- 
nophile writers inform us that he also denied the existence of a privileged group of dead 
people who could act as intermediaries between the faithful and God. For example, in the 
Second Antirrbeticus of the patriarch Nikephoros we are told that the emperor objected 
to prayers addressed to Mary and the other saints, and in the treatise Against Constantine 
Caballinus we read that he even refused to use the very term ‘saint’.” This evidence was 
analysed in detail by Stephen Gero in his monograph on Constantine V, which appeared 
in 1977? Gero came to the conclusion that some accusations, such as the emperor's 
alleged rejection of the term *God-bearer', were without substance but that statements 
about his opposition to the cult of the saints reflected historical reality." Since then, 
however, a new consensus has emerged, which regards all texts relating to this topic as 
Iconophile fabrications intended to blacken the emperor's reputation.) The basis for 
this hypothesis is two anathemas that were pronounced at the Iconoclast Council of 
Hieria. These anathemas, which have survived in the Acts of the Council of Nicaea, 
are directed against anyone who does not accept the traditional role of Mary and the 
saints within the Christian belief system and ‘does not ask for their prayers as having 
the freedom to intercede on behalf of the world according to the tradition of the 
church’ (tàs tovtov odk tortta npooevyàc ós nappnoiav éxdvtwv onép tod kóopov 
npeoBevew katà tiv éxkAnowotxiv rapáðoow). For Marie-France Auzépy and more 
recently, Leslie Brubaker and John Haldon, this is irrefutable proof that Constantine 


1 The secondary literature on the reign of Constantine V and on his Iconoclast policies is substantial. See 
L. Brubaker and J. Haldon, Byzantium in the Iconoclast Era, c. 680-850: A History (Cambridge 2010), 
esp. 156-247 and the earlier monographs of A. Lombard, Etudes d'histoire byzantine: Constantin V, Emper- 
eur des Romains 740—775 (Paris 1902); and I. Rochow, Kaiser Konstantin V. (741-775) (Frankfurt am Main 
1994). On the Council of Hieria, see T. Krannich, Ch. Schubert, C. Sode, and A. von Stockhausen, Die iko- 
noklastische Synode von Hiereia 754. Text, Übersetzung und Kommentar ibres Horos (Tübingen 2002). See 
also S. Gero, Byzantine Iconoclasm during the Reign of Leo IH with particular attention to Oriental Sources, 
CSCO 346, Subs. 41 (Louvain 1973). 

2 Patriarch Nicephorus, Antirrbeticus 11.4, MPG 100, 330-74, esp. 341C13-D3: ta npeoBeias adtiic àra- 
vaivetou. Cf. e.g. Adversus Constantinum Caballinum 21, MPG 95, 337C11-12:  &ywv x tv àyiov 
&nopo2.ópevoc. 

3  S.Gero, Byzantine Iconoclasm during the Reign of Constantine V with particular attention to tbe Orien- 
tal Sources, CSCO 384, Sub. 52 (Louvain 1977). i 

4 Cf. Gero, Constantine V, 143-51: ‘Chapter VI: Constantine V the radical theologian’. 

5 Anotable exception is G. Dagron, 'Le christianisme byzantin du VIle au milieu du XIe siècle’, in Histoire 
du christianisme, 4: Evêques, moines et empereurs (610-1054), ed. J.-M. Mayeur, Ch. and L. Pietri, 
A. Vauchez, and M. Venard (Paris 1993) 7-371, esp. 111-12. 

6 The quotation is from Anathema 17, ed. J. D. Mansi, Sacrorum Conciliorum nova et amplissima collec- 
tio, 31 vols. (Florence and Venice 1758-98) 13, 348D-E, which is directed against the detractors of saints. The 
content of Anathema 15, ed. Mansi, 13, 345A-—B, which is directed against the detractors of Mary, ends with 
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never rejected the intercession of saints because they regard it as inconceivable that the 
emperor could have gone against the decisions of a council that he himself had con- 
vened.’ As a consequence, texts that present the emperor as an enemy of the saints are 
now given short shrift in secondary literature. Indeed, in Haldon’s and Brubaker’s 
recent book the topic is hardly mentioned at all.? 

However, can one really dismiss a substantial corpus of primary sources and all pre- - 
vious scholarly analysis in such an off-hand manner? At this point it is worth remember- 
ing that the argument put forward by Auzépy, Brubaker and Haldon is by no means new. 
It was first formulated in 1878 by Constantine Paparrigopoulo.? However, this does not 
mean that it found universal acceptance. In 1902 Alfred Lombard proposed an alterna- 
tive interpretation. He pointed out that the anathema outlawing the veneration of images 
of the saints is inserted between the two anathemas against the detractors of Mary and of 
the other saints.!? This, he suggested, showed that the Iconoclast bishops wished to 
detach the issue of icon worship from more radical views, which were already in existence 
at the time: otherwise it would be difficult to explain why they should have felt the need to 
defend a long-established practice like the cult of saints.!' 

Lombard conceded that in 754 Constantine V himself could not have held such 
views because otherwise he would not have permitted the bishops to legislate against 
them. However, he then argued that in the following years the emperor changed his 
mind. In order to make his case he drew attention to a brief pronouncement that in 
the Acts of the Council of Nicaea follows the reading of the anathema against detractors 
of the saints. This pronouncement concedes that the Council of Hieria had affirmed the 
orthodox position but then claims that the Iconoclasts had later followed the path of 
earlier heretics. Just as the Arians had not been content with their original claim that 


Continued 

an almost identical statement. See Krannich, Schubert, Sode and von Stockhausen, Die ikonoklastische 
` Synode, 64. 

7 See M. F. Auzépy, L’Hagiographie et l'Iconoclasme byzantin. Le cas de la Vie d’ Etienne le Jeune, 
Birmingham Byzantine and Ottoman Monographs 5 (Aldershot 1999), 250-51; and Brubaker and 
Haldon, Byzantium in the Iconoclast Era, 39, and 238, note 342. See also Rochow, Kaiser Konstantin, 
70-72, who argues that Constantine showed devotion to Mary in his Peuseis where he referred to her as God- 
bearer and could therefore not have been opposed to her cult later in his life; and P. Magdalino, ‘L'église de 
Phare et les reliques de la passion à Constantinople (VIIe/VIIIe-XIIIe siècles), in Byzance et les reliques du 
Christ, ed. J. Durand and B. Flusin, Centre de Recherche d’Histoire et Civilisation de Byzance, Monographies 
17 (Paris 2004), 15-30, esp. 21, who argues that the council would not have met in the Blachernai church if 
the emperor had rejected the cult of Mary. 

8 Brubaker and Haldon, Byzantium in the Iconoclast Era, 39. 

9  C.Paparrigopoulo, Histoire de la Civilisation hellénique (Paris 1878) 214: ‘Ces textes (sc. the anathemas 
of the Council of Hieria) prouvent d'une maniére irréfragable que Théophane altére la verité quand il blame 
les empereurs d'avoir défendu aux fidéles d'invoquer l'intercession de Marie et des saints’. 

10 Anathema 16, ed. Mansi, 13, 345C-D. Cf. Krannich, Schubert, Sode and von Stockhausen, Die ikonok- 
lastische Synode, 64. 

11 See Lombard, Etudes d'histoire byzantine, 116. 
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the Word was a creature, but had later also asserted that the Word incarnated without a 
soul, so they had not been able to stop at the rejection of depictions of saints but had 
eventually turned against the saints themselves.!? In this context we find the following 
comment: 


“OGev Kai pete thv Exdoow atv tTabTHY, koi Ti TOV npgoBeiu)v eunpóoóEktov THO 
Beğ npooaywyrty ie BóXovto, AEHOUVTES TAUTHV EK TOdSE aùtõv Tod ovyypóguaoc 
Kai todto oaot návrec. ^ 


Therefore also after this publication of theirs, they also rejected the well-received 
offering up of intercessions to God, having wiped it out from this writing of 
theirs; and this everybody knows. 


For Lombard the meaning of this comment was clear. In the years after 754 the emperor 
had come to the conclusion that the doctrine formulated at the Council of Hieria was not 
sufficiently orthodox and therefore needed to be revised in order to reflect his new, more 
radical position. '* By contrast, the present scholarly consensus regards it as a fabrication. 
Indeed, it is not without problems since according to ecclesiastical law the decisions of a 
council could only be abrogated by another council. However, it is not at all certain 
whether Constantine V felt bound to this law.!? Moreover, it is difficult to see how the 
organisers of the Council of Nicaea could have invented such a story when many of 
the participants would already have been in office during the reign of Constantine and 
thus would have had first-hand knowledge of his religious policies. In any case it was 
clearly not their intention to slander the emperor since they attributed the revision to uni- 
dentified ‘champions’ (npototopec) of the Iconoclast heresy.! As Lombard pointed out, 
they most likely chose this vague term because they did not wish to openly attack the 
grandfather of the ruling emperor.!” 

The discussion so far has shown that Lombard’s interpretation of the Acts of Nicaea 
is not only coherent but can also withstand criticism. Indeed, it can be further corrobo- 
rated through analysis of another Iconophile text, the Chronographia of Theophanes 
Confessor, which dates to the early ninth century. There we find the following entry 
for the year 765/6: 


'O 8€ Xpiouavóv Pacvievov apatois 9200 kpiuao tows, ec tod TopanA ó pavimdns 
Axa&B, TOAA® yeipova tis tHv ApáBov avias toig tno mv Boousíav adtod 


12 Mansi, 13, 348A. 

13 Mansi, 13, 349A. 

14 See Lombard, Etudes d'histoire byzantine, 121, 116, and Gero, Constantine V, 147. 

15 Here one could point to the parallel case of the Acts of the Council in Trullo. As is well known one canon 
legitimised the use of religious art and thus directly contradicted Iconoclast doctrine. There is no sign that the 
entire text was suppressed during the Iconoclast period. However, the Iconoclast emperors may well have 
excised the canon about images from the Acts. 

16 See Mansi, 13, 349A. 

17 This is accepted by Gero, Constantine V, 147, note 18. 
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OpB0ddEotc ExtoKdnOIg koi povayois Kai Aoikoic, &pxouoí te Kai Kpyopevoic EnedeiE- 
ato, TAVIAXOD LEV tàs npeopetoc Tic &ytac napSEvoV Kai 0gotókou Kai TaVIMV THV 
ayiov £yypóxpog as cvapersic Kai &ypágpovs (de Boor: &ypa&pac) &xoxnpottov, ov 
Ov fiiv mydaCer nico Borer. '® 


But he who ruled over the Christians, perhaps by God’s ineffable judgement, as was 
the case with the mad Ahab who ruled over Israel, displayed a madness much worse 
than that of the Arabs to the orthodox bishops and monks and laymen, governors 
and subjects, under his rule. Everywhere he rejected in writing as being unprofitable 
and unscriptural the intercessions of the holy Virgin, the Mother of God, and of all 
the saints, thanks to which all manner of help wells forth for us.'? 


In this passage Theophanes informs us that in the last decade of his reign Constantine 
began to agitate publicly against the cult of the saints. Like everything else, this evidence 
has also been dismissed out of hand.”° However, it, too, merits a closer look. When one 
accepts that the text should read &ypóxpouc instead of the meaningless &ypóxpoc one 
realises that Theophanes attributes to the emperor a specific strategy, namely the claim 
that a practice was invalid if it was not mentioned in the Bible. Accordingly Constantine 
would have argued that there were no Scriptural proof texts for the intercession of the 
saints and that it must therefore be rejected. As is well known, the Iconoclasts employed 
the same strategy in their polemic against religious images and thus forced their 
opponents to rethink traditional notions of what constitutes an authoritative text.?! If 
the passage under discussion had no basis in reality it is difficult to see why Theophanes 
would attribute such a potentially troublesome argument to the emperor. 

Another significant feature of the passage is Theophanes' statement that the emperor 
made his views known to the orthodox bishops under his rule. Coming from the mouth 
of an Iconophile author this statement is decidedly odd because in the 760s the Byzantine 
episcopate was staunchly Iconoclast. The most straightforward explanation would be 
that it was adapted from the title of Constantine's missive, which would have originally 
been addressed ‘to the orthodox bishops and monks and laymen, governors and subjects, 


under my rule' 2? 


18 Theophanis chronographia, ed. C. de Boor, 2 vols. (Leipzig, 1883-85; repr. Hildesheim, 1963) 1, 439. 
15-22. 

19 The translation is a modified version of C. Mango, R. Scott, and G. Greatrex, The Chronicle of Theo- 
phanes Confessor. Byzantine and Near Eastern History AD 284-813, Translated with Introduction and 
Commentary (Oxford 1997) 607. 

20 See Brubaker and Haldon, Byzantium in the Iconoclast Era, 39, note 135. 

21 See e.g. John of Damascus, Oratio de Imaginibus 11.16, ed. B. Kotter, Die Schriften des Jobannes von 
Damaskos, 5 vols., Patristische Texte und Studien, 7, 12, 17, 22, 29 (Berlin 1969-1988) 3, 111.1—6, and 
114.81-90; and Patriarch Nicephorus, Anztirrbeticus 1.7, MPG 100, 385B13-D4. See the discussion in 
M.-F. Auzépy, 'La tradition comme arme du pouvoir’, in L'autorité du passé dans les sociétés médiévales, 
ed. J.-M. Sansterre (Rome 2004) 79-92, esp. 88. 

22 See e.g. the letter of Pope Liberius reproduced in Socrates, Church History 4.12, ed. G. Ch. Hansen, 
Sokrates, Kirchengeschichte, GCS. Neue Folge 1 (Berlin 1995) 241.6—7: n&c toic èv tfj àvortoAfj óp8Goóó&ow 
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These two arguments strengthen Lombard's case that in the years after 754 Con- 
stantine changed his mind. Indeed, the emperor's decision to publicise his ideas in 
writing would have been entirely in keeping with his self-image as a promoter of ortho- 
doxy. After all, he had taken a similar step only a few years earlier when he presented a 
series of arguments against religious images in his Peuseis.?> Since publication of the 
Peuseis preceded the Council of Hieria one could even argue that Constantine was plan- 
ning to convene another synod, which would ratify his changed views. 

The last piece of evidence I would like to discuss is the confessions of faith that were 
presented by a group of Iconoclast bishops at the Council of Nicaea. ?* The first text was 
read out by Theodosios of Amorium:?° 


Tfj ayia Kai oikoupevikf] cvvóóo Oeoddo10g ó EAGXLOTOS Xprotiavds OpOADYa xoi 
ovvti8epnar Kai Séyouo1 Kai &onóGQouoi Kai NPOCKUVÕ ApHOtOTUMMWS tjv Gypovtov 
£ikÓóva tod Kupiov dv Inood Xpictod tod GAnOwod Oeod Hdv xoi mv Gyiav 
£ikóva tic &onópoc otov Texovbons Tis &ytoc 0eotókov Kai thy Borüevav Kai civ 
oxémqv adtis Kai tàs npeopetac adtiic £x&áomg Tiuépac xoi vuktóc énucod.oüpo ox 
épaproAóg eig Borewxv uov, oc roppnoiav £yobong npóg tòv £E adtiic TexOEvta 
Xpio1óv tov Ogóv fiuóv. 


I, the most humble Theodosios, confess and agree to and accept and embrace and 
venerate first of all the unsullied image of our lord Jesus Christ, the true God, and 
the holy icon of she who bore him without seed, the holy God-bearer. And I call 
on her help and protection and her intercessions every day and night as a sinner 
so that she may help me, since she has freedom of speech before Christ our God 
who was born out of her. 


The text begins with an endorsement of the worship of icons of Christ and Mary, which is 
what one expects to hear at a council devoted to the veneration of images. However, in 
the case of Mary this primary statement is then followed by a detailed endorsement of the 
efficacy of her intercessions. Since there is no mention of icons in this second sentence, 
there is no reason to assume that the intercessory prayers mentioned here are to be ident- 
ified exclusively as prayers directed at icons. Thus it appears that intercession is treated as 
a second independent topic. Significantly we find the same pattern in the subsequent 
paragraph, which deals with the other saints. Moreover, in the short florilegium that 
concludes the text only one quotation affirms the cult of images whereas the two 
others deal with the issue of intercession.” 


Continued 

émwkónoig Aifépwg énickonoc. See also Constantine of Tios, Invention of Euphemia (BHG 621), 
ed. F. Halkin, Euphemie de Chalcédoine. Legendes byzantines. Subsidia Hagiographica, 41 (Brussels 1965) 
81-106, esp. 105-106: &va&i te Kai &pyuowoi, iepedoi te Kai povaCovotv, &pxovot Kai àpxyonévoitc. 

23 See Brubaker and Haldon, Byzantium in the Iconoclast Era, 180-83. 

24 See Gero, Constantine V, 59-60. 

25 Mansi 12, 1014A-1015B. 

26 Mansi 12, 1015BC. This is followed by a passage about relics. 
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A similar emphasis on intercession is found in the confession of faith that was read 
out by Basil of Ancyra and Theodore of Myra:?’ 


Thotedo voivuv xoi ópohoyð £ic ... tprdda, Ouoovorov Kai ópóðpovov. ... 'OuoAoy6 Kati 
TOVT TH ts Oikovopias tod Evdc tic &yias tpuóoc, xupiov 62 koi BEod "iv Inood 
Xptotod ...: EEartovuevos koi tàs npgopeiosc ts àxpévtov Seonoivns hudv GeotdKov 
Tig ayiag tv te ayiwv Kai éxovpaviov Suvdue@v, Kai andvtwv tv wyiov. ... 
Tig GENTHG EIKOVUS tíj TE oikovopias TOD xvpiov TLV Incod Xpiotod, Ka0d &vOpw- 
NOG yéyove Su Thy huEtepav ootnpíav, Kai tfjg &ypávtov Seonoivns niv ts &yias 
0£010Kov, THV te BEDESOV KYYEAQV, xod TOV KYIOV ANOGTOADYV, TOOPHTHV, uopcópav 
1€ Kod návtov TOV Kyiv condCouot Kai nepurtóocopon. 2? 


I believe in and confess ... a triad of same substance and same rank. ... I also confess 
all things that pertain (1a) to the dispensation of the one of the holy Trinity, our Lord 
and God Jesus Christ, asking also for the intercessions (2a) of our undefiled Lady, 
the holy God-bearer, and (3a) the holy and heavenly powers and (4a) all the 
saints. ... I accept and embrace the venerable images (1b) of the dispensation of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, as he became man for our salvation and (2b) of our undefiled 
Lady, the holy God-bearer, and (3b) of the God-like angels and (4b) of the holy 
apostles, prophets, martyrs and all the saints. 


In this text the intercession of the saints is mentioned immediately after the Trinity and 
the incarnation, and before the specific issue of icon worship is broached.”? This confirms 
the impression that intercession is an independent topic. Moreover, the document was 
clearly crafted with great care: the statements about the incarnated Christ (1), his 
mother Mary (2), the angels (3) and the saints (4) form a sequence that is reproduced 
almost verbatim in the section about the icons. This arrangement presents belief in the 
traditional heavenly hierarchy with Christ as the primary mediator and his mother, the 
angels and the saints as secondary mediators as the necessary precondition for the cult 
of images and at the same time treats the fact that these figures can be approached 
through their depictions as merely one aspect of this general belief. 

That the theme of intercession figures prominently in both texts has already been 
highlighted by Marie-France Auzépy. However, Auzépy came to the conclusion that 
this merely tells us something about how the Iconophiles conceptualised their own pos- 
ition.°° I would argue instead that the emphasis on intercession reflects the suspicions of 
the organisers of the Council of Nicaea that the Iconoclast bishops were holding aberrant 
views about the saints. Indeed, the link between icon worship and intercession has a 


27 Cf. Gero, Constantine V, 59-60. 

28 Mansi, 12, 1010A-C. 

29 Fora similar arrangement see Adversus Constantinum Caballinum 2, 312A6-313B10. 

30 M.-F. Auzépy, 'L'iconodoulie: défense de l'image ou de la dévotion à l'image', in Nicée II, 787-1987. 
Douze siècles d’ image religieuses, ed. F. Boespflug and N. Lossky (Paris 1987) 157-65, esp. 158-59. 
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parallel in the Acts of the Council of Hieria. As we have seen there, too, a statement about 
religious imagery is complemented with an affirmation of the cult of saints. 

At this point it becomes possible to construct a new narrative. In 754 Constantine V 
convened the Council of Hieria in order to elevate Iconoclasm to the rank of an official 
dogma of the church. However, already at this time there existed a group of radical Ico- 
noclasts who were not content with rejecting the depictions of saints but went so far as to 
deny the saints their role as intermediaries between the faithful and God. The council 
responded to this situation by making a careful distinction between the two issues and 
by anathematising all those who questioned the validity of intercession. Whether Con- 
stantine V himself favoured such a radical position already at this date is, of course, 
impossible to ascertain. However, one should not simply assume that the views of the 
bishops and those of the emperor tallied in all points. It is possible that a consensus 
was reached only after fierce negotiations and that the emperor did not always get his 
way. In any case, ten years later Constantine had come to the conclusion that the 
decisions taken at the Council of Hieria were not sufficiently orthodox. He seems to 
have tinkered with the Acts of the council by removing all references to the intercession 
of saints. Moreover, he sent out official letters to ecclesiastics and laypeople in which he 
openly attacked the custom of directing prayers to the saints. It is likely that by this time - 
many bishoprics had been given to people who shared Constantine's radical opinion. The 
emperor may even have planned another council but if this was the case these plans 
would have been cut short by his untimely death in 775. 

Constantine's son Leo IV seems to have decided right from the start not to continue 
his father's radical policies. Indeed, Theophanes reports that at the beginning of his reign 
the new emperor ‘appeared to be pious ... and a friend of the holy God-bearer’ (koi 
čõotev evoefijg elvan ... Kai iños tijc &ytac G6ot0xov).?! This may explain why these pol- 
icies were not discussed in any detail at the Council of Nicaea. Since they had already 
been discarded ten years earlier, the organisers of the council would have seen no 
reason to address them at length, especially if this meant to heap further opprobrium 
on the grandfather of the ruling monarch. However, this does not necessarily mean 
that opposition to the cult of the saints had disappeared entirely by this time, for there 
is evidence that Constantine’s views found adherents even after the bishops had 
yielded to official pressure. The author of the ninth-century Life of Joannicius, for 
example, calls a relative of the saint a follower of Constantine ‘because the wretch did 
not at all accept the intercessions of the saints’ (obdé yap tàs npeoßeias tõv &yiov eic 
&nov ó naváðňios £8€xe0).>7 


So far the case for a debate about the intercessory activity of the saints has been made 
through analysis of Iconophile texts from the late eighth and early ninth centuries. 


31 Theophanes, Chronographia, ed. de Boor, 1,449.13-14. 
32 Peter, Life of Joannicius, 35, ed. J. van den Gheyn, Acta Sanctorum Novembris II.1 (Brussels 1894) 
384—435, esp. 403F-404A. 
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However, this evidence may not be sufficient to persuade those who deny the existence of 
such a debate. In their writings they claim that opposition to the cult of saints would have 
been inconceivable because it would have meant a radical break with a tradition that 
stretched back to the early church.?? In order to test the validity of this argument we 
need to take a closer look at the religious literature of the previous centuries. Comparison 
with earlier texts is made difficult by the fact that Iconophile authors did not usually 
‘trouble themselves with discussing the arguments that the Iconoclasts put forward in 
defence of their views. However there are a few exceptions, such as the following 
passage from the Refutation of the Synod of 815 by the patriarch Nikephoros: 


Tas mpeoPevtixic abtHv mpdc Bedv evtevdéers EEovPevOv napar Kai toùs aitodvtas 
PdeAdttTy Kai &reAovei Gc où CHow odè SEopEevotg £nixovpeiv ioyóovow npoo- 
epyouévoug GAAG ot ye GHow èv Beğ yéypantor x&v čõotav év SPBaAUOIs tv 
&ppove teOvévan.>* 


You reject and set at naught their intercessory entreaties with God and abominate 
those who request them, and chase them away as people who approach those 
who are not living nor have the strength to help those who ask for help. But these 
live in God, it is written, even if in the eyes of the imprudent they seem to be dead 
(cf. Wisdom 3:1-3).?? 


Here Nikephoros claims that Constantine V regarded prayers to the saints as futile 
because the saints are not alive and therefore cannot act. This could be dismissed as 
more Iconophile slander were it not for the fact that such a view has a clear precedent. 
As Jean Gouillard pointed out long ago there is a striking parallel in the treatise About 
the State of the Souls after Death by the Constantinopolitan priest Eustratios, which 
was written in the late sixth century.? According to his own words Eustratios was con- 
fronted with a group of people who attacked the cult of saints: 


Tivés TOV nepi Aóyouc £oyoAoótov koi pocopeiv £gAÓvvov nepi TOV ivOpcnivov 
YWoYOV, oi Kai mv TEP otv pioto rotrovpevo, StioyvpiCovtor A€yovtEs Oct 


33 See Brubaker and Haldon, Byzantium in the Iconoclast Era, 32-38. On the cult of saints in Late Anti- 
quity see e.g. Y. Duval, ‘Les saints protecteurs ici-bas et dans l'au-delà. L’intercession dans l'Antiquité chré- 
tienne’, in L'intercession du Moyen Age à l'époque moderne. Autour d'une pratique sociale, ed. J.-M. Moeglin 
(Geneva 2004) 17-39. 

34 Nikephoros of Constantinople, Refutation of tbe Synod of 815, 119, ed. J. M. Feathertone, Patriarchae 
Constantinoplitani Refutatio et Eversio Definitionis Synodalis anni 815 (Corpus Christianorum. Series 
Graeca 33) (Louvain 1997) 210.2328. 

35 Nikephoros of Constantinople, Refutation of the Synod of 815, 119, ed. Featherstone, 210. 23-26. 

36 J. Gouillard, 'Léthargie des ames et culte des saints: un plaidoyer inédit de Jean diacre et maistór', TM 8 
(1981) 182, note 53: 'Curieusement, le patriarche Nicéphore, dans son ‘Elenchos’ inédit (Parisinus gr. 1250, 
fol. 272v-273v) semblerait faire des iconoclastes des partisans de l'inertie posthume des saints.’ On Eustratios 
and his work, see N. Constas, ' An apology for the cult of saints in late antiquity. Eustratios presbyter of Con- 
stantinople “On the state of the souls after death" (CPG 7522)’, Journal of Early Christian Studies 10 (2002) 
267-85. 
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LETH TH TOD Biov toddE LETKOTAOL Kai TV TOV WUYOV UNO TOV OOLATOV ÅVAXÓPNOW, 
dvevepyntor pévovor Kai odtai ai woxat, etre &yton, eite Ahac nac dndpyovow.?” 


Some of those who devote themselves to academic inquiry and want to make a study 
about human souls, who also create a debate about it, claim that after the departure 
from this life and the withdrawal of the souls from the bodies, the souls themselves, 
too, remain inactive, be they saintly or somehow otherwise. 


This statement explicitly excludes the posthumous activity of saints. Indeed, Eustratios’ 
adversaries had developed a complex argument to explain away the apparitions of 
saints in dreams and visions, which might be taken as proof of such activity. They 
claimed that it was not the saints themselves that appeared to the faithful in dreams 
and visions, but rather anonymous divine powers that took on their appearance.?? 

It is evident that such an understanding of the afterlife also rules out the possibility of 
intercession. Indeed, this nexus was clearly seen by Eustratios, who described it several 
times ín his text. Here one example may suffice: 


‘O 6206 A€yer S16 TOV npoqntàv: ‘Yrepaonid Tic MOAEMS tavtng 6v Eye xoi ux Acvió 
tov 600A0v Lov. 'Opüg öt Svownroúuevoç dnd TOV 600Acv adtOd ó Oróg rapáyet 
ducaiov devi Kwovpévny Kad’ hav; Apa oov oi &ywor npeopeDovtec évepyoðow 
fj ook évepyoðow, Kpivate duels npeopeíoa oox ~ott kouopuévov vekpõv, GALE 
Covtwv Kai ópeotártov koi évepyobvtwv.>? 


God says through the prophets: ‘I will defend this city for my sake and for the sake of 
my servant David.’ Do you see that when entreated by his servants God averts a just 
threat that is directed against us? Are then the saints when they intercede active or 
not active, according to your judgement? Intercession is not an activity of the sleep- 
ing dead but an activity of those who are alive and existing and active. 


Here we have a conceptual framework that in all respects corresponds to the description 
of Constantine’s position by the patriarch Nikephoros: because the souls of the saints are 
inactive they cannot intercede for the living. Moreover, one of Eustratios’ counterargu- 
ments is based on Wisdom 3:1-3, the same proof text that Nikephoros would employ 
two centuries later.*° Of course, this does not yet prove that Constantine V and his Ico- 
nophile opponents were influenced by, or even aware of the earlier debate. In order to 
make the case that such a link did indeed exist I will first demonstrate that other 


37 Eustratios, De statu animarum, ed. P. van Deun, Eustratii Presbyteri Constantinopolitani De statu ani- 
marum post mortem (CPG 7522). Corpus Christianorum. Series Graeca 60 (Turnhout 2006) esp. 5.50-55. 
38 Eustratios, De statu animarum, ed. van Deun, 5.55-60. 

39 Eustratios, De statu animarum, ed. van Deun, 16.340—347. See also 27.633—635. On the role of saints as 
intercessors, see 65.1568—70. 

40 Significantly, Eustratios quotes Wisdom 3:1—3 several times in his text. See Eustratios, De statu anima- 
rum, ed. van Deun, 48.1160—1164, 87.2100. This shows that he relied on the same Scriptural proof texts as 
the patriarch Nikephoros. 
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authors from the late sixth century shared the views of Eustratios’ adversaries, and then 
show that the debate continued in the seventh, eighth and ninth centuries. 

Thanks to the groundbreaking work of Matthew Dal Santo we now know that in the 
last decades of Late Antiquity the afterlife had become a contentious issue, not only in 
Constantinople but also in Rome, where Gregory the Great devoted a book of his 
Dialogues to the topic.*! However, the parallels between Eustratios and Gregory are 
not quite as close as Dal Santo would have it, since Gregory does not mention the 
notion of a sleep of the soul and its two corollaries, the inability of saints to appear to 
the faithful and to intercede for them. In any case it cannot be ruled out that both 
authors misrepresent the views of their opponents. Indeed, it is almost impossible to 
get a sense of the arguments used by Eustratios’ adversaries, because Eustratios contents 
himself with piling up quotations from Scripture and from Patristic and hagiographical 
literature that support his own point of view. 

Fortunately, this impasse can be overcome through study of a further text, a Nestor- 
ian treatise dating to the late sixth or early seventh century, which is preserved in the refu- 
tation of Leontius of Jerusalem.” The anonymous author of this text frequently draws 
parallels between the incarnated Christ and the human compound, and as a consequence 
gives us an insight into his anthropological views. One of his arguments contains the fol- 
lowing statement: 


Meta viv £&o8ov tis wuxiic £x TOD oopatos Kai fj vuxri npóc EvEPYELAV ADTOKIVHTOV 
&6uvétac Eyer ós év Ürvo BoOvtáto xoi unde Eavtiv emrotopevy Sucyovoa.*? 


After the departure of the soul from the body the soul, too, is incapable of a self- 
moved operation, remaining as if in a very deep sleep without even knowledge of 
itself. 


The author then explains that the faculties of the soul are dependent on the senses of the 
body and will therefore only become functional again when soul and body are reunited at 
' the resurrection. The souls of the saints are not explicitly mentioned in the context but 
there can be no doubt that the statement applies to them as well. This can be concluded 
from the argument with which the author supports his contention. According to him the 
souls would have already reached ’the state of complete perfection’ (tò navtéAetov) if they 
were to become functional right after death. This, however, is impossible because it 
would contradict Hebrews 11:39-40: ‘they have not carried off the promise, since God 
has foreseen something greater for us lest they be perfected without us’ (ook éxopicavto 
tmv Enayyediav, tod Oeod nepi Hudv xpeittóv tt npoßieyauévov, iva ur] xopic TU@v TEEL- 
How). The author infers from this verse that perfection will only be attained when the 
last generation of human beings is brought before Christ at the Last Judgement, and 


41 M. Dal Santo, Debating the Saints’ Cult in the Age of Gregory the Great (Oxford 2012) esp. 21-148. 
42 On the date of the Nestorian treatise, cf. D. Krausmüller, ' Leontius of Jerusalem, a theologian of the 7th 
century’, Journal of Theological Studies 52 (2001) 637-57, esp. 650—54. 

43 Leontios of Jerusalem, Contra Nestorianos 1.51, MPG 86, 1513D1-12. 
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when those who had died earlier are resurrected.*^ Significantly Hebrews 11:39-40 is not 
concerned with ordinary people, but with the great figures of the Old Testament — many 
of whom were accorded saintly status in Late Antiquity. This suggests strongly that the 
author held the same to be true for the saints of the Christian era. 

Indeed, a case can be made that Eustratios’ adversaries employed the same argument 
in order to deny the posthumous activity of martyrs: 


Aà Kai tò £k to} Bvolaotnpion tàs vuyàc vov £opoyuévov Bo&v Kai Aéyew: Ews 
note Ó &ytoc xoi &Xn81vóg 6£onótng où Kpivets xoi Exdikeis tò alua yv, Evapyas 
napiotno thv adtdv évepyetav’ ex1Ovpodot yàp teretws vooc adtOv &roKopicacbat 
otewavous. Kai tò pév v£A£iag viv Exdixnow fj tovc uo900c &nroAofeiv, oUno TEMS 
dnéoyeto: £inev yop, dvanaboacbe uikpóv ypóvov, čwç óvov xai oi obvSovA01 yovv 
áó£Aqoi avtdv TAnpdowolv, xac xoi ó &óotoAog E5ib0EEV Einwv: Tod Beo nepi 
U@v kpeittov tı zrpoBAevou£voev, iva ur) yopig rjuOv tEAEtM@Odow. Od u£vvoi &npá- 
tous fj &vevepyitouc adtods elacev’ tò yàp Sobiva atols otoAc Aevkác, 6eikvvot 
tiv pepikds bn’ odtdv ywopévnv évépyewv. 


But the fact that the souls of those who had been slaughtered cried from the altar and 
said: *until when, holy and true Lord, do you not judge and avenge our blood', 
shows clearly their activity, for they desire to carry off their crowns in a perfect 
manner. And for the time being he did not promise that they receive the revenge 
or the rewards perfectly, for he said ‘rest a little while, until their fellow-servants, 
that is, brothers are fulfilled’, as the apostle also teaches when he says: ‘since God 
has foreseen something greater for us, lest they be perfected without us.’ Yet he 
did not leave them inactive and without operation because the fact that white gar- 
ments were given to them indicates the activity that was partially performed by 
them. 


This argument only makes sense if Eustratios’ adversaries interpreted Hebrews 11:39-40 
in the same manner as the author of the Nestorian treatise. They would then have claimed 
that the perfect state in which the souls again become functional could only be attained at 
the resurrection. Eustratios responded to this argument by highlighting the similarity of 
the verse in Hebrews with Revelation 6:9-11: ‘it was given to each of them a white 
garment, and it was said to them to rest yet a little while until also are fulfilled their 
fellow-servants and their brothers who will be killed just like them’ (£660n odtoic 
EKKOTM OTOAT] AEVKN, koi éppé8m adtois iva &varavcovtat ëT ypóvov icpóv, ČOS nANp- 
WODow Koi oi ovóovAot atv Kai oi ddEAMOI otv oi WEAAOVTES noktévveoOot (c 
kai abtoi). Since in the latter case Christ tells the martyrs not only to wait for their 
fellows but also gives them white garments as a temporary comfort, Eustratios could 


44 Fora detailed discussion see D. Krausmüller, ‘Conflicting anthropologies in the Christological discourse 
at the end of Late Antiquity: the case of Leontius of Jerusalem's Nestorian adversary’, Journal of Theological 
Studies 56 (2005) 413—47, esp. 429-34. 

45 Eustratios, De statu animarum, ed. van Deun, 29-30.640-652. 
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claim that Revelation qualified the meaning of Hebrews. While it was true that the saints 
would only become perfect at the Last Judgement, they would already receive a partial 
recompense at the moment of their death and would therefore be operational. 

Significantly, this is not the only parallel between the two texts. Further comparison 
shows that the topic of saintly apparitions, which looms so large in Eustratios’ treatise, 
also played a role in the controversy between the Nestorian author and his Chalcedonian 
adversary, Leontios of Jerusalem.** This affinity may come as a surprise because Eustra- 
tios’ adversaries were undoubtedly good Chalcedonians: if their orthodoxy had been 
questionable Eustratios would not have failed to draw attention to this fact. However, 
at this point we need to remember that the Late Antique discourse about the afterlife 
was conducted quite independently from the Christological controversy and that propo- 
nents of a sleep of the soul could be found in all sects.*” Indeed, the debate even crossed 
linguistic borders. This can be seen from the writings of the Nestorian theologian Babai, 
which were without exception composed in Syriac. 

Babai was a tireless propagator of the theory of a sleep of the soul, which he 
expounded in both his theological and his spiritual works.** In his Christological treatise 
About the Union he states: 


Et anima, mortuo corpore, sine operatione manet, etsi vitalitas eius et rationalitas 
eius et cognitio apud eam tanquam in somno servantur? 


The soul, too, remains without activity after the death of the body, even if its life and 
reasoning and cognitive faculties are preserved in it as if in sleep. 


Significantly Babai, too, makes no difference between the souls of ordinary human beings 
and the souls of saints. Indeed he is not even prepared to make an exception for Christ: 


Cum Dominus noster animam suam tradidisset et divinitas eius esset cum corpore in 
sepulcro et etiam cum anima in paradise, corpus mansit absque vita et sensu, et 
anima absque cogitatione et operatione.^? 


46 Leontios of Jerusalem, Contra Nestorianos 1.33, MPG 86, 1497B7-C2. 

47 SeeKrausmüller, 'Conflicting anthropologies', 447-49, and ‘The flesh cannot see the word: “Nestorianising” 
Chalcedonians in the seventh to ninth centuries AD’, Vigiliae Christianae 67 (2013) 185-208. 

48 Among Syriac-speaking Christians, the notion of a sleep of the soul was already well known in the fourth 
century. See J. Martikainen, 'Die Lehre vom Seelenschlaf in der syrischen Theologie von Afrahat dem Per- 
sischen Weisen bis zu dem Patriarchen Timotheos I, in Theologia et Cultura: Studia in bonorem 
G. Nygren (Abo 1986) 121-29. Discussion of this evidence is beyond the scope of this article. 

49 Babaithe Great, Liber de Unione 3, trans. A. Vaschalde, Babai Magni Liber de unione. CSCO, 80, Scrip- 
tores Syri, 35 (Paris 1915) 77.3—5. On Babai, see G. J. Reinink, ‘Babai the Great's Life of George and the 
propagation of doctrine in the Late Sasanian Empire’, in Portraits of Spiritual Authority. Religious Power 
in Early Christianity, Byzantium and tbe Christian Orient, ed. J. W. Drijvers and J. W. Watt (Leiden and 
Boston 1999) 171-93. 

50 Babai, Tractatus adversus eos qui dicunt: Quemadmodum anima et corpus sunt una hypostasis, ita Deus 
Verbum et homo sunt una hypostasis, trans. Vaschalde, 236.21-24. 
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When our Lord had relinquished his soul and his divinity was with the body in the 
grave and also with the soul in Paradise, his body remained without life and sense 
perception and his soul without thought and operation. 


That we are in the presence of the same debate again becomes obvious when we analyse 
individual arguments. In his treatise Eustratios states that fire is ever-moving as long as it 
is seen in matter, and then concludes that the soul is even more ever-moving because 
unlike fire it is incorporeal.?! It is evident that this analogy does little to support his 
case because fire ceases to move once the fuel is consumed. The explanation for this 
oddity is found in Babai’s Commentary on Evagrius where it is argued that just as fire 
does not burn without matter so the soul cannot function without the body.?? This 
leaves no doubt that Eustratios’ adversaries had employed the same argument as 
Babai, and that Eustratios’ version is a clumsy attempt to make it serve his own purposes. 

Thus we can conclude that in the second half of the sixth century, authors belonging 
to different religious and linguistic groups rejected the posthumous activity of all souls, 
including the souls of the saints, and that they made use of the same arguments in 
order to support their views. This shows clearly that Eustratios’ adversaries were not iso- 
lated figures, they participated in a broad discourse. 


Unlike Eustratios’ treatise, the surviving texts by the anonymous Nestorian author 
and by Babai the Great do not broach the topic of intercession. However, this does 
not mean that the topic played no role in the Nestorian debate, since it surfaces in a 
text from the seventh century — the Commentary on the Book of Abba Isaias by the 
monk Dadigo of Qatar. From this text we can gauge the impact that Babai had on the 
discourse about the afterlife. Those who considered all souls to be inactive after death 
turned to his writings in order to support their arguments, and even Dadi$o, who held 
the contrary view did not dare to attack him directly, seeking instead to demonstrate 
that Babai could not possibly have taught such a thing. Having quoted texts from 
much earlier authors who had accepted the posthumous activity of the saints, Dadiso 
claimed that these texts reflected the Patristic consensus from which Babai would not 
have departed. In a second step he then focused on a few passages from Babai's works 
that seem to allow for some continuing activity of the soul.” Dadiso was so alarmed 


51 Eustratios, De statu animarum, ed. van Deun, 15.324-329: Ei yàp tò oio8ntóv Kai DAiKov nip, önep koi 
1póg Urnpeciav uiv ó£60101, &etktvrtov ovdéxote NAVvETAL Tig kwrjcecc, Ev Gow £v tfj TAN Oeopeltou, ns Å 
vont kai AoyuKh wort; Sbvactat uévetw È&KÍVNTOG fj &vevépyntoc, Gompatds TIS o0 xod TOAAG TAÉOV iewivntoo 
0000. tod qaivopévov rupóc. : 

52 Babai the Great, Commentary on Evagrius, trans. W. Frankenberg, Evagrius Ponticus. Abhandlungen 
der kóniglichen Gesellschaft zu Gottingen. Philologisch-historische Klasse, 13.2 (Berlin 1912) 31: ‘Wie 
Leuchtkraft und Warme beim Feuer sind, aber es ohne Brandstoff nicht wirken kann, so besitzt auch die 
Seele in sich Leben, Vernunft, Erkenntnis, Erinnerung, aber sie läßt sie nicht wirksam werden’. 

53 R. Draguet, Commentaire du Livre d' Abba Isaïe par Dadiso Qatraya. CSCO, 327 (Louvain 1972) 
200-202. See R. Beulay, L'enseignement spirituel de Jean de Dalyatha, mystique syro-oriental du VIlle 
siécle, Théologie historique 83 (Paris 1990) 501—502. 
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by the teachings of his adversaries that he decided to devote whole chapters to the various 
contentious issues. Having discussed whether the saints have perception, whether they 
glorify God and whether they enjoy his presence, he also considered the specific topic 
of intercession.?* Under the heading ‘Whether the souls of the saints who are in Paradise 
pray, and whether their prayers are of help to those who turn to them’, he assembled a 
plethora of Patristic texts, all of which emphasise the efficacy of intercession.?? Thus he 
was employing the same technique as Eustratios had used when he defended the real pres- 
ence of saints in dreams and visions. The considerable effort that Dadiso expended in 
order to prove his point leaves no doubt that the ability of dead saints to intercede for 
the living was a real issue at the time. 

In the Nestorian church the debate continued well beyond the seventh century. In the 
year 790 the Nestorian patriarch Timothy convened a synod in Baghdad, which elevated 
the sleep of the soul to the rank of a dogma and which took measures to eradicate the 
alternative concept of an active afterlife.?$ The bishop Nestorios, who had incurred 
Timothy’s displeasure, for example, was forced to anathematise as heretical ‘those 
who say that the souls after their departure from the body feel, know, act, praise God 
or have benefits because they have none of these until they again put on their 
bodies’.°” The specific issue of the saints is not raised in these documents, but from a 
letter of Timothy it is evident that the patriarch himself was not prepared to make an 
exception for this group. The subject matter of this letter is the proper attitude 
towards relics. Timothy argues that the bodies of the saints should be honoured by the 
faithful in churches as if in an earthly paradise because God has honoured their souls 
by giving them the heavenly Paradise as a dwelling-place.?? However, in the same 
context he makes it clear that the souls are not aware of the honour that is accorded 
to them because ‘they remain there without sense perception and without knowledge 
until the resurrection of the bodies' (sine sensu et sine scientia usque ad resurrectionem 
corporum ibi commorantur)? Timothy does not explain how the faithful should 


54 Dadi$o, Commentaire, trans. Draguet, 204.14-15: ‘Chapitre 6. Où habitent les âmes des justes quand 
elles sortent de leur corps? et si elles sentient et glorifient, ou non?’; Dadiso, Commentaire, trans. Draguet, 
205. 33-206.2: ‘Chapitre 7. Si les àmes des justes qui sont au Paradis voient notre Seigneur dans une mani- 
festation de lumiére et (si) elles glorifient Dieu pour les mystéres qui leurs sont révélés, ou non?' 

55 Dadišo, Commentaire, trans. Draguet, 206.30-31: ‘Chapitre 8. Si les âmes des saints qui sont au Paradis 
prient, et (si) leurs priéres assistent ceux qui recourent à eux, ou non'. 

56 See O. Braun, Moses Bar Kepha und sein Buch von der Seele (Freiburg 1891) 145—46. 

57 O. Braun, ‘Zwei Synoden des Katholikos Timotheos I.’, Oriens Christianus 2 (1902) 283-311, esp. 309: 
*Auch anathematisiere ich die ... welche sagen, dass die Seelen nach ihrem Ausgang aus dem Leibe fühlen, 
wissen, wirken, (Gott) loben oder (von Fürbitten?) Nutzen haben. Denn nichts solches kommt ihnen zu, bis 
sie ihre Leiber (wieder) anziehen'. 

58 Patriarch Timothy, Epistula 36, trans. O. Braun, Timothei Patriarchae Epistulae, I. CSCO, 75, Scriptores 
Syri, 31 (Louvain 1915) 181.7-12. 

59 Patriarch Timothy, Epistula 36, trans. Braun, 181.31—33. 
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behave when they turned to relics for help. However, a collection of ecclesiastical laws 
fills this gap: there the faithful are told to pray directly to God.9? 


In the Nestorian church it is thus possible to follow the debate about the cult of saints 
from the late sixth to the late eighth century. This raises the question: can a similar con- 
tinuity be demonstrated for the Chalcedonian churches of Byzantium and the Levant? In 
one of his letters Maximos Confessor complained that the notion of a sleep of the soul 
had become so popular in monastic circles that it threatened to eclipse alternative 
models.$! However, Maximos makes no explicit statements about the specific case of 
the saints and their activities.6” Fortunately for us, this lacuna can be filled through 
study of contemporary collections of Qwestions and Answers. Anastasios of Sinai 
devoted a whole chapter to this topic. He observed that each faculty of the soul is 
related to an organ of the body and is therefore impaired when this organ is damaged, 
and then presented the following argument: 


OvKodv Moadtas Kai xepiGouévng aùtc, Ayo ôd tis yoxs, ¿6 óXov tod capatoc 
oùkét Sbvatat vt £vepyeiv Ov Evipyet, 5s TOV Lopiwv tod odpatoc, od AaAetv, oo my- 
víokeo80o, od ówxpivew, obk émOupneiv, od AoyiteoBa1, od Bvpodobm, od 
KaBopav.%3 


Therefore also when it, that is, the soul, is separated from the whole body it cannot 
do anything of what it did through the parts of the body, not speak, not remember, 
not discern, not desire, not think, not be angry, not see. 


From this argument Anastasios draws the conclusion that the soul will be in a sleep-like 
state until it is reunited with the body during the general resurrection. Here we are 
clearly in the presence of the same conceptual framework that we have found in 


60 See Braun, Moses bar Kepba, 147. 

61 Maximos Confessor, Epistula 7, MPG 91, 433-440. See G. Benevich, ‘Maximus the Confessor’s 
polemics against anti-Origenism. Epistulae 6 and 7 as a context for the Ambigua ad Iohannem’, Revue d' His- 
toire Ecclésiastique 104 (2009) 5-15; and D. Krausmüller, ‘Anti-Origenism and the “Sleep of the Soul" in 
seventh- to ninth-century Byzantium’, in Evagrius and His Legacy, ed. R. Young and J. Kalvesmaki (forth- 
coming 2015). 

62 One should, however, note that another letter of Maximos, which deals with a closely related topic, ends 
with the promise to put together a florilegium of Patristic teachings about the soul if the need should arise, 
Epistula 6, MPG 91, 432D1-3: étopoi éonev 000 xópvi 10 Tepikeipevov Tpiv tv Ogiov poprópov te Kai 
Loptupidv Katapeivar ovv vépoc. This sentence is a paraphrase of Hebrews 12:1: tocodtov éyovtec nepr- 
Keipevov fiiv véqog paptopwv, the verse immediately following Hebrews 11:39-40, which the champions 
of a sleep of the soul considered to be Biblical proof of their own position. This suggests that Maximos 
was acknowledging this fact in a roundabout way, but was planning to challenge his opponents by offering 
alternative proof texts and by proposing a different interpretation of Hebrews 11:39—40, quite possibly using 
the same strategy as Eustratios. For another case of such indirect acknowledgement see below, note 79. 

63 Anastasius of Sinai, Quaestiones et Responsiones 19.6, ed. A. Munitiz and M. Richard, Anastasii Sinai- 
tae Questiones et Responsiones. Corpus Christianorum. Series Graeca 59 (Turnhout 2006) 32.51-55. 

64 Anastasios of Sinai, Quaestiones et Responsiones 19.6, ed. Munitiz and Richard, 32.53—56. 
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Eustratios’ treatise, and this link is even more evident when we consider that Anastasios 
quotes Hebrews 11:39-40;° and that he claims that in dreams and visions the saints are 
impersonated by angels.°° However, at this point an important qualification needs to be 
made. Unlike Eustratios’ adversaries, Anastasios makes an exception for the saints. After 
he has explained why the soul cannot function after death, he avers: 


AAAS taðta uev Hiv cipntor nepi tõv Ev &uaptiag TEAEVTOVTOV, £xei ai tò Mvedpa tò 
GYOV KTHOGPEVAL WYO, eoavei oğpa Kai Spyavov adtod yeváuevar, uol okei, öt 
Sux ts EAAGWEas adtod xoi petà Bávatov Ev~paivovtal, Kai Ogóv Aóyo voepõs 
SoEoAoyobo1, Kai dnép GAAWV npecPetovoL, óc èx tõv Tpagõv pavOdvouev.°” 


But this we have said about those who have died in sin, because the souls that have 
acquired the Holy Spirit have become, it seems to me, so-to-speak its body and 
instrument because they rejoice through its illumination even after death, praise 
God intellectually through their word and intercede on behalf of others, as we 
learn from the Scriptures. 


From this passage it is evident that the saints are regarded as a privileged group to which 
the general rule does not apply. As a consequence they enjoy God, praise him and, most 
importantly, act as intercessors for the faithful. Significantly, this list corresponds exactly 
to the chapter headings in Dadi§o’s treatise. 

A similar, albeit somewhat briefer argument is found in another collection of Ques- 
tions and Answers, attributed to Athanasios of Alexandria. There the discussion of the 
sleep of the soul is followed by the comment that ‘the souls of the saints, being activated 
by the Holy Spirit, praise God with the angels in the land of the living’ (ai yobv tõv ayiov 
yuyai, omo tod á&yiov IIvetpatoc £vepyoüpuevau, petà &yyéXov £v xpo. Covtwv Ozóv 
duvodor).© 

How are we to explain this data? I would argue that the two collections of Questions 
and Answers present us with a modification of an originally more extreme position. This 

` is suggested by the manner in which Anastasios of Sinai sets out his argument. As I have 
already pointed out, the statement about the saints is inserted between a general exposé of 
the sleep of the soul and a discussion about angelic impersonation. In the conceptual fra- 
mework established by Eustratios’ adversaries the two themes were closely related: the 
souls are comatose and can therefore not appear to the faithful. In Anastasios’ argument 
this nexus is broken. There we only find the supplementary argument that the saints have 
not yet been resurrected and are therefore not able to manifest themselves corporeally.9? 


65 Anastasios of Sinai, Quaestiones et Responsiones 19.8, ed. Munitiz and Richard, 33.64—75. 

66 Anastasios of Sinai, Quaestiones et Responsiones 21.3 ed. Munitiz and Richard, 39.21-24. 

67 Anastasios of Sinai, Quaestiones et Responsiones 19.7, ed. Munitiz and Richard, 33.58-63. 

68 Pseudo-Athanasios, Quaestiones ad Antiochum ducem 33, MPG 28, 617A10-12. 

69 Anastasios of Sinai, Quaestiones et Responsiones 19.8, ed. Munitiz and Richard, 33.64—75. Eustratios’ 
adversaries had used the same argument, see Eustratios, De statu animarum, ed. van Deun, 83.2005-2021. 
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Thus one can hypothesise that the comment about the saints was added by the author as a 
personal opinion when he adapted an existing text. 

This hypothesis can be substantiated when we consider the genesis of the two surviv- 
ing collections of Questions and Answers. It has long been noticed that they are closely 
related to one another."? Indeed, the similarities are nowhere as obvious as in the section 
about the soul, which both authors introduce in the following manner: 


Anastasios: Ps-Athanasios: 
Auto napa nüct &vOpanots as 060p ukpòv toð TIoAAT yàp óc &Xn8Gc Kai fj nepi tovtov (sc. tod nepl yoxðv 
poeiv xoi &xpióg yvávoi tt on wort] &vOpónov, Adyou) naps &vOpanots onápye Cirmoic ve xoi óqqpifoAioc 
kai roia oti, kai nóðev ovviotataa, kai note, kai  AÉyo Sh, Ti octo ypfiu EoTtv 7) woyn tod àvOpónov Kai 
nas Ev TH COLAT évepyei, koi Tod pete Tov xopiopóv NÓBEV QÜTN ovvietatan ÈV TÖ oópuo, Kai MOTE kai mc tod 
tod Gdpatog nopeverar.”! cópotoc XopiCetar, Kai ti peypr TG &vaotiosoc 
Owmpóre von. 
There is a thirst among all human beings as if it were There is certainly also about this topic (sc. the debate about 
for a little water to know and to learn exactly what the the soul) much searching and doubt among human beings, 
soul of a human being is and what qualities it has, and I mean, what thing the soul of a human being is and from 
from where it is constituted, and when and how it where it is constituted in the body, and when and how itis - 
operates in the body, and where it goes after the separated from the body and what it does until the 
separation from the body. resurrection. 


The two sentences not only have the same content but also share a number of expressions. 
In a recent article I have argued that Anastasios and Pseudo-Athanasios drew on a 
common source, a now lost treatise that sought to address all questions related to the 
soul in a systematic fashion."? In order to make my case I focused on another topic dis- 
cussed in both extant collections, the inability of the resurrected to recognise one another. 
Through comparison with other texts I could show that the author of the common source 
allowed for no exception to this rule and that Anastasios and Pseudo-Athanasios then 
modified this argument by claiming that the saved would know each other. This parallel 
greatly strengthens the case that the insistence on the continuing activity of the souls of 
saints and their ability to intercede was also a later modification. The original text 
most likely dated to the late sixth or early seventh century. It closely resembled the lost 
treatise of Eustratios' adversaries and may even have been identical. 

There can be little doubt that there was once a lively debate between authors who 
held diverging opinions. A Nestorian collection of Questions and Answers, which is 
attributed to Isaac the Great, affords us a glimpse at the dynamics of the discourse. 
The anonymous author of this text denies posthumous activity to all souls and contends 
that visions are the work of impersonators. However, he is then told by his interlocutor 
that according to some people the souls of the righteous praise God after the separation 


70 See J. Haldon, ‘The works of Anastasius of Sinai: a key source for the history of seventh-century East 
Mediterranean society and belief’, in The Byzantine and Early Islamic Near East, Volume 1: Problems in 
the Literary Source Material, ed. A. Cameron and L. Conrad (Princeton 1992) 107-47, esp. 118-25. 

71 Anastasios, Quaestiones et Responsiones 19.1, ed. Munitiz and Richard, 29-30.1-5. 

72 Ps-Athanasios, Quaestiones ad Antiochum ducem 15, 605D6-608A5. 

73 D. Krausmüller, ““At the resurrection we will not recognise one another": radical devaluation of social 
relations in the lost model of Anastasius’ and Pseudo-Athanasius’ Questions and Answers’, B 83 (2013) 
207-27. : 
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from the body. The author replies that if that were the case the souls of the sinners would 
also ask God for forgiveness, which is irreconcilable with the Christian faith and can 
therefore not be true.* Here we see not only that some Nestorian authors modified 
the original framework in the same way as Anastasios and Pseudo-Athanasios but also 
that the defenders of the original framework formulated counter-arguments against the 
modifications. 

The text on which Anastasios and Pseudo-Athanasios drew was still in circulation 
around the year 800 when Theodore of Stoudios quoted from it the statement that no 
mutual recognition is possible after the resurrection." Unfortunately, Theodore’s 
lengthy refutation contains no information about the context of the debate. In order to 
establish how the rejection of the cult of saints became bound up with the Iconoclast 
cause we need to turn to John of Damascus (+749). John's Exposition of Faith 
contains a chapter ‘about the saints and the honour owed to their relics’ (nepi tõv &yiov 
Koi tfj vv Aewávov atv cuiic). 5 In this chapter John does not simply declare that 
the faithful should honour the saints but gives a series of explanations why they should 
do so. Indeed, he presents us with a specific argument for the posthumous activity of saints: 


"Ou p£v oov yuyai Suxaiov £v xewi 8600, Kai ob wh ömt adtHv Bécovoc, enoi À 
Ogia ypapr: ó Oávartos yàp x&v &yiwv Ünvoc WAAAOV oti f) Oávatos. "Exontocav yàp 
giç TOV aiðva Kai Groovtou giç tog, Kai: Tipos Evavtiov xupiov ó 6&voxoc TAV civ 
adtod. Ti obv tuwitepov tod év xeipi eivor 0600; Zod yep Eotw ó BEd Kai PAs Kai oi 
èv Xgipi God Svtes £v tof Kai qoi dnd&pyovow.’” 


Divine Scripture, then, says: ‘the souls of the righteous are in the hand of God, and 
torture does not touch them' (Wisdom 3:1), for the death of the saints is sleep rather 
than death, for ‘they have toiled forever and they will live until the end’ (cf. Psalm 
48:10), and ‘worthy before God is the death of his saints’ (Psalm 115:6). What, 
then, is more worthy than to be in the hand of God, for God is life and light, and 
those who are in the hand of God are in life and light? 


Significantly, this argument has a close parallel in Eustratios’ treatise where Psalms 55:14 
and 114:9 are used to make the same point.’® This shows clearly that the cult of saints 


74 Braun, Moses bar Kepha, 144: ‘Schiiler: Haben die Seelen der Gerechten Erquickung über ihre guten, 
oder die Seelen der Gottlosen Beschwerde über ihre bósen Werke? Lehrer: Weder die Seelen der Gerechten 
haben Erquickung über ihre guten, noch die Seelen der Gottlosen Beschwerde über ihre bósen Werke, denn 
gleich nach der Trennung verlieren Seele und Leib Sinnen und Denken. ... Schüler: ich hórte aber sagen, 
dass die Seelen der Gerechten Gott loben nach ihrer Trennung im Leibe. Lehrer Wenn das so ware, würden 
sie ihn auch über ihre Sünden loben, um ihn zu erbitten. Aber keines von beiden ist der Fall'. The next 
section then deals with the apparitions of martyrs. 

75 See Krausmüller, “At the resurrection we will not recognise one another” , 220. 

76 John of Damascus, Expositio Fidei 88, in Kotter, 2, 202-205. 

77 John of Damascus, Expositio Fidei 88, ed. Kotter, 2, 203.22-204.29. 

78 Eustratios, De statu animarum, ed. van Deun, 15.322-324: Ei ó Aavid nUxe1o £v pati xoi yapa Góvuov 
didyew, ot év poti Gvrec, dpyoi Tj &ivntot pévew od ó0vavton. 
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was a contentious issue, and not just their images."? Indeed, John deals with the latter 
topic in the immediately following chapter ‘about icons’ (nepi eixóvov), which justifies 
the role of religious imagery in the face of Iconoclast criticism.9? The sequence of 
saints, their relics and their images is highly suggestive since it parallels later Iconophile 
creedal statements. Moreover, one is reminded of the Acts of the Council of Hieria, where 
the rejection of icons is complemented with an affirmation of the cult of saints. This cor- 
roborates the hypothesis that by the middle of the eighth century this topic had come to 
divide radical Iconoclasts on the one hand, and moderate Iconoclasts and Iconophiles on 
the other. 

With John of Damascus we have reached the lifetime of Constantine V. However, 
there is clear evidence that the debate did not stop at this point but continued into the 
Second Iconoclasm. This evidence is found in the writings of Methodios, one of the 
leaders of the Iconophile faction, who in 843 became patriarch of Constantinople. In 
his Life of the Iconophile confessor Euthymios, which most likely dates to the 8305, . 
Methodios engages in a discussion about the possibility of reward and punishment 
before the Last Judgement.*’ There he envisages two objections: ‘how would what is 
without body be punished?’ (näs 10 &ocpuoxov KoAaoOyoetat); and ‘how would what 
is without flesh be able to enjoy divine grace?’ (næs o015 10 &oapxov év ånoravosı 
zio xdprtos yévitou)?? The thrust of these objections is obvious: without the organs 
of the body the soul cannot feel either joy or pain. In order to rebut them Methodios 
points to the fact that fragrant unguent flows from the graves of saints whereas the 
graves of great sinners exude stinking pitch. He claims that if the visible bodies are in 
this way active the invisible souls must be active, too.’ The significance of this theory 
becomes obvious in the following paragraph: 


Kai «à pév eipnuéva toig kat’ &kpav, ac épnuev, Ged evapéomow Kai kat &Kpav 
EunaArw Exntwoow nÒ Ogo0 té8E1TAL, THV 5E YE u£cov GUPOTV KATAOTHKOEWY TOV UTE 
brepanobavovtwv Ogo0, unte &Kpacs Sux Biov KatMPOMLEVOV Kai StevBETNLEVOV, xoi 
TOV ute KATEEAPVNOOMEVOV GUETAVONTA, ute NAA nÀAnuueAnoóvtov Pap dTEpaA, 


79 The chapter ends with a praise of the saints, which is a paraphrase of Hebrews 11:37-38, the verses 
immediately preceding Hebrews 11:39—40, the main Biblical proof texts of the champions of a sleep of the 
soul. This is most likely an indirect acknowledgement of the position of John’s adversaries, in particular 
since Maximos had used the same strategy, see above, note 62. 

80 John of Damascus, Expositio Fidei 89, ed. Kotter, 2, 206-208. Interestingly, the saints, their relics and 
their icons are discussed in the same order as in Adversus Constantinum Caballinum and in the Creed for Ico- 
noclast bishops at the Council of Nicaea. 

81 J. Gouillard, ‘La vie d'Euthyme de Sardes (+ 831), une oeuvre du patriarche Méthode’, TM 10 (1987) 
1-101 (BHG 2145). For the dating of the text cf. J. Gouillard, ‘Une œuvre inédite du patriarche Méthode: 
La Vie d'Euthyme de Sardes’, BZ 53 (1960) 36—46, esp. 36-38, who establishes 831 as the terminus ante 
quem for the former text. 

82 Methodios, Life of Euthymius 24, ed. Gouillard, 55.488—489. 

83 Methodios, Life of Euthymius 24, ed. Gouillard, 55.477—486. 
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TAXA N xotwr| ELavaotaois éoto Kai py tic avtamo0d0cews, Kad’ 0 Odd’ EvOEv TH 


oMpdtia tovtwv ott’ Evepyodvtat t tv GnevKtaAiMv oŬte npokpivovtat, GAA’ ÒS 
àAóyav eioiv coybyov Ñ Gonep yñ ti AAA Kai EdAOV &xyprioutov.5* 


And what has been said applies, as we have said, to those who have pleased God in 
the highest degree and who have again fallen away from God in the highest degree, 
whereas for those between the two states, those who have neither died for God nor 
lived a life of utmost achievement and righteousness, and those who have neither 
denied him without repenting nor again sinned too greatly, the common resurrection 
is perhaps also the beginning of the recompense, insofar as here, too, their bodies 
show neither any untoward activity nor any preferment, but are like those of 
beings without reason, without soul, or like some ordinary earth and useless wood. 


In this passage Methodios infers from the absence of visible ‘activities’ (évépyevat) in dead 
bodies that the souls who had once inhabited them are inactive and that they will only 
reap rewards or punishments at the Last Judgement. Accordingly, posthumous activity 
is restricted to the souls of the extremely good and the extremely wicked, whereas the 
souls of the middling sort — the vast majority of Christians — remain inactive until the res- 
urrection. This shows clearly that Methodios himself accepted the notion of a sleep of the 
soul and that he then tried to make a case for the continuing activity of the saints within 
this conceptual framework, just as Anastasios of Sinai had done a century earlier. It is 
evident that such an argument only makes sense if Methodios, too, was confronted 
with the claim that the saints were inactive after death. 

That we are in the presence of a continuous debate can be seen from the fact that the 
theory of angelic impersonation resurfaces in Methodios’ Encomium of the Sicilian 
martyr Agatha, which most likely predates the restoration of icon worship.5? This text 
includes an episode in which the imprisoned saint is visited by an old man who identifies 
himself as an apostle and then heals her mutilated breasts.*° In the course of the narrative 

„Methodios mentions this figure twice: in the sentence preceding the self-identification he 
introduces him as ‘the one who appeared as Peter or truly was Peter’ (6 parvópevog eig 
Tlétpov Ñ ås Anas voyx&vov Iétpoc), and after the miracle he lets Agatha thank ‘the 
Lord Jesus Christ who had sent his apostle or an angel as apostle’ (1 nenouqón tov 
Eavtod &xóotoXov, À óc àánóotoXov &yyeXov, Kopio Inood Xpico).?7 In each case Meth- 
odios thus presents side by side two alternative interpretations of supernatural agency. 
Significantly, this feature is not found in Agatha's Late Antique Passio, which he other- 
wise followed quite closely: there Peter's personal involvement is taken for granted. This 
shows clearly that Methodios deliberately changed his model in order to accommodate 


84 Methodios, Life of Euthymius 26, ed. Gouillard, 59.531—537. 

85 E. Mioni, ‘L’encomio di S. Agata di Metodio patriarcha di Costantinopoli', AB 68 (1950) 58-93, 
esp. 72-3. 

86 Patriarch Methodios, Encomium of Agatha 23, ed. Mioni, 88. 

87 Patriarch Methodios, Encomium of Agatha 23, ed. Mioni, 88.1—4 and 12-14. 
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the concept of angelic impersonation. Since there can be no doubt that he himself believed 
in the real presence of the saints, one can conclude that he offered the alternative expla- 
nation in response to the views of his envisaged audience, which may well have included 
people with Iconoclast sympathies.9? 

However, the clearest evidence for continuity is found in Methodios' Life of Theo- 
phanes, which dates to the 820s.9? This text contains the following passage: 


‘H ånò tod Ovotaotmpion é5eA00000 pov tpóc tv nepi Tod Apviov £oqoryuévov TOV 
£ri tõ HdTOV aïuat Belov £Aeov &ykoXouu£vov YEYOVEV, Ws vióc tiic Bpovtňs qnot, 
bu mepeivate évg àv eioéAOwo1 Kai oi áó£Aqoi Üuóv Kai ön £óó0r téws adbtoig 
GnAT otoAn, tadtmy ñv Aéyei TEpmeivar teAgioow £v TH kowf| &mávvov tHV yev- 
vnðévtov eEavactioet npoo£Kkóeyouévoto, ENEimEp uéypis &oyómnc Tiuépoc bid tv 
Kat KoipoUg evapeototvtev Kupio dédeApods oi &ywot Beis entktHvtar od 
yaprotv, ot, qnot 6 tà vorp ypóxpov týs &vorotXoeoc "iv Belg iróotoAoc, 
tva ur) yopig TEAELWODOL, tò xoà yox koi CHAT ovve&aotpóyot Kupio teema 
OpiCopevoc, Eugaciv te 1H tod t£A£w06001 poc tic tod uepikoð peðéčews ngvól- 
Swotv, nei] TÒ TEASLOV npóc HEPLKOV OTI TEAELOV, ÒG xoi TÒ EUTAAL, TO uépog TOD 
tehetov navtms pépos KabéotnKe.”° 


The voice that went out from the altar was raised by those who had been slaughtered 
for the lamb, who called out for the divine mercy on the strength of their blood, as 
the Son of Thunder says: ‘wait until your brothers, too, enter’, and ‘there was given 
to them for the time being a single garment’, who awaited the perfection which he 
said they should wait for in the common resurrection of all that had been born, if 
indeed the saints acquire brothers through divine grace until the last day through 
those who please God at different times. Thus says the divine apostle who writes 
for us about the secrets of the resurrection, ‘lest they be perfected without (sc. 
us)’, defining as perfection our being resplendent together with the Lord both in 
soul and in body, and he implies through the verb ‘be perfected’ the notion of a par- 
ticipation in the partial, since the perfect is perfect in comparison with the partial, as 
also vice versa the part is indeed a part of the perfect. 


From this argument it is evident that Methodios’ adversaries had recourse to Hebrews 
11:39-40 where it is stated that the rewards will be given to the righteous of the Old Tes- 
tament only at some future point ‘lest they be perfected without us’. They considered this 


88 For a full discussion of the passage, cf. D. Krausmüller, ‘Denying Mary's real presence in dreams and 
visions: divine impersonation in the Life of Constantine the Ex-Jew', B 78 (2008) 288-303. 

89 V.V. LatySev, Metbodii Patriarchae Constantinopolitani Vita S. Theophanis Confessoris. Zapiski rossij- 
koj akademii nauk, viii. ser. po istoriko-filologiteskomu otdeleniju, 13.4 (Petrograd 1918). For the date cf. 
Gouillard, ‘Un œuvre inédite’, 36-38, who establishes 831 as the terminus ante quem for the former text. 
90 Patriarch Methodios, Life of Theophanes 51, ed. LatySev, 32.27-33.13. I have emended the text in the 
following manner: t&v ... Eopaypevev ...£ykoAovuuévav, instead of LatySev: tóv ... Eopaypevov ... &ykoo0- 
pevov, and npooexógyop£voic, instead of LatySev: mpocexSexopevos. The relative pronoun of appears to be 
corrupt. 
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statement to- be Scriptural proof of their opinion that the souls of the saints will not 
receive anything before the resurrection. Methodios counters this argument through 
recourse to the similar passage in Revelation 6:9-11, where the souls of the martyrs 
are also told to wait until the resurrection but are given robes as a comfort. He concludes 
that the eventual perfection mentioned in Hebrews 11:39-40 does not exclude the possi- 
bility that the saints already receive some reward in the present because ‘perfect’ implies 
‘partial’. There is nothing new about this clash of the two interpretations. In the previous 
discussion we have come across an almost identical argument in Eustratios’ treatise On 
the State of the Souls after Death. Moreover, an abbreviated version of it is found in Ana- 
stasios of Sinai's Questions and Answers.?! Thus we can conclude that Iconoclasts and 
Iconophiles perpetuated an old controversy.?? However, this does not mean that there 
are no new features. In Methodios’ case the implications for the intercession of the 
saints are made much more explicit. Having stated that Theophanes has been empowered 
by God, he adds: ‘wherefore he also can intercede only being seen by the Lord’ (6 o Kai 
10 npg£ofeósiww ópóuevog Kai uóvov tæ Seondt SeSdvynta1), and then launches into a 
lengthy explanation of the mechanics of intercession.?? This section ends with the excla- 
mation: therefore may be shamed those who do not accept the intercessions of the saints' 
(aioyovéoðwoav évtedOev oi tàs npeofeiog tHv ayimv ook éKSexdpevor).”* Although 
Methodios does not identify his adversaries there can be no doubt that his arguments 
are directed against radical Iconoclasts who remained faithful to the vision of Constan- 
tine V even though the architects of the Second Iconoclasm affirmed the traditional role of 
the saints in the Christian belief system.?? 

Unfortunately we know next to nothing about the concerns that motivated this 
group. Only the treatise Against Constantine Caballinus affords us a glimpse at their 
thought-world. There we read: 


Thy navayiav 0goxókov @vouale petà Odvatov otv Bon8eiv u óvvogiévnv Kai TODG 
ayious &root0AO0UG Koi návtas TODS LAKapioUs LaPTUPAs rpeopetav yì xekxmuévoug 
uóvovc Eavtods MPEAnoavtas oux và On, &rep on£otnoav, koi TOG EAVTOV yuyd; EK 
tfjg KOAGCEWS ÖIACOCAVTEG £nei TOÙG NMAPAKAAOVNEVOUG QÙTOÙG fj npootp£xovtac 
undev apedAnoavtes, © 


He called the all-holy one (sc. simply) ‘God-bearer’, who cannot help after death, 
and the holy Apostles and all the blessed martyrs who do not possess intercession 
but only profit themselves through the sufferings that they endured, and having 


91 Anastasios of Sinai, Quaestiones et Responsiones 21.3, ed. Munitiz and Richard, 38.17-18. 

92 Indeed, it is quite likely that Methodios knew Eustratios' treatise since it was summarised by Photios, see 
van Deun, Eustratii Presbyteri, xlviii-lii. 

93 Methodios, Life of Theophanes, 52, ed. Latysev, 33.18-34.17. 

94 Methodios, Life of Theophanes, 53, ed. Latysev, 34.18-19. 

95 See Brubaker and Haldon, Byzantium in the Iconoclast Era, 39. 

96 Adversus Constantinum Caballinum 21, 337C11—D4. 
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saved their souls from the punishment, since not having profited those who call on 
them or run to them. 


From this passage it appears that Constantine was a moral rigorist who believed that 
Christians need to secure their own salvation and cannot rely on the help of others. It is 
possible that this belief was informed by social experience. In their writings the defenders 
of the cult of saints unselfconsciously drew parallels between the two spheres. They 
pointed out that one does not approach powerful people directly but pursues one’s 
case through middlemen, and then concluded that the same rules guide the interaction 
between the individual believer and God.’ Accordingly, one can argue that radical Ico- 
noclasts like Constantine V projected onto the afterlife their own view of society, which 
was deeply suspicious of social networking. 


At this point we can conclude that Constantine did indeed claim that the saints were 
inactive and could therefore not intercede on behalf of the faithful. Moreover, there was- 
nothing innovative about such a theory. It had already put forward in the late sixth 
century by Chalcedonian and Nestorian theologians who all used the same arsenal of 
arguments. Moreover, it continued to find proponents in the seventh, eighth and ninth 
centuries both in the Chalcedonian churches of Byzantium and the Levant and in the Nes- 
torian church of the East. In Byzantium the situation became more complex in the eighth 
century when the cult of images became a new topic of controversy. Those who rejected 
the role of saints as mediators found a new home in the Iconoclast faction. However, not 
everybody in this new grouping shared their views. A more moderate party confined itself 
to rejecting the mediating role of icons and affirmed the cult of the saints. At the Council 
of Hieria this party gained the upper hand and even secured the condemnation of the rad- 
icals as heretics. However, this was not a lasting victory because in the following years 
Constantine V publicly proclaimed that he was no longer prepared to accept the cult 
of the saints. Moreover, the emperor then began to interfere with religious practice. 
He had appeals to the saints removed from church hymns and hagiographical texts, 
and took it on himself to write sermons in honour of saints that did not contain the cus- 
tomary prayers for intercession.?? Yet the triumph of the radicals was short-lived because 
the reign of Leo IV saw a return to the position defined at the Council of Hieria. This situ- 
ation did not change during the Second Iconoclasm when emperors and patriarchs 
pursued an even more moderate policy. However, despite the lack of official support 
the radical faction was still active. Only with the final restoration of icon worship did 
it disappear from the historical record. It is suggestive that opposition to the cult of 
saints was first voiced in the second half of the sixth century, when the old Roman 


97 See Adversus Constantinum Caballinum 21, 340A5—11; and John of Damascus, Expositio Fidei 88, ed. 
Kotter, 2, 204.49-52. 

98 Patriarch Nikephoros, Antirrheticus 1.4, 341A7—C13. Cf. Theosteriktos, Life of Nicetas, 29, Acta Sanc- 
torum Aprilis, 1, Appendix (Antwerp 1675; repr. Brussels 1968) xxviiiE: tpioxaideKxa Aoyidpio, dep napéóo- 
Kev tais 6voiv EPSopadaic, npeoßeiav uri Éyovta. 
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order was beginning to disintegrate and that it disappeared in the second half of the ninth 
century when a new stability had begun to emerge. Thus one wonders if it was not a 
response to political, social and economic dislocation, which threw into question estab- 
lished modes of social interaction. 
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On Powers, an antiquarian treatise with a political agenda by John Lydus, an erudite and 
imperial official in the late fifth and early sixth century, has been interpreted as either a 
panegyric to the emperor or as a work that was critical not only of Justinian’s rule but 
of monarchy in general. By reexamining it within the broader context of Byzantine 
political philosophy, this article proposes to see On Powers as a display of a traditional 
meritorious approach to the emperor, who was judged by measuring his personal and 
political qualities against the ideal image of the ruler. 


[Marquis de Posa] You can do it, Sire. / Who else? Devote to your own people’s bliss 

The kingly power, which has too long enriched / The greatness of the throne alone. Restore 
The prostrate dignity of human nature, / And let the subject be, what once he was, 

The end and object of the monarch’s care, / Bound by no duty, save a brother’s love. 

And when mankind is to itself restored, / Roused to a sense of its own innate worth, 
When freedom’s lofty virtues proudly flourish, / Then, Sire, when you have made your own 
wide realms 

The happiest in the world, it then may be / Your duty to subdue the universe.' 


Recent decades have seen a reconsideration of On Powers by John Lydus, an imperial 
official during the reigns of Anastasius I (491-518), Justin I (518-27), and Justinian I 
(527-65), as a political message, rather than as merely an antiquarian composition on 
Roman political and administrative institutions.? Unlike previous works, recent 


1 Fr. Schiller, Don Carlos, Scene X (trans. R. D. Boylan). This article uses the following edition of Lydus’ 
On Powers: Jean Le Lydien, Des magistratures de l Etat romain, ed. and trans. M. Dubuisson and J. Schamp, 
vol. 12 (Paris 2006). The English translation is by A. C. Bandy, [Lydus] On Powers, or The Magistracies of 
the Roman State (Philadelphia 1983), with occasional modifications. Some of these ideas were presented at the 
38th Annual Conference of the Byzantine Studies Association of North America (Hellenic College Holy Cross, 
Brookline, MA, 1—4 November 2012). I am indebted to Prof. W. Kaegi for pointing me to Zosimus’ evidence, 
and to two anonymous readers for their helpful comments. 

2 Esp. M. Dubuisson, ‘Jean le Lydien et les formes de pouvoir personnel à Rome’, Cahiers du Centre 
Gustave Glotz 2 (1991) 67, 71; M. Maas, Jobn Lydus and the Roman Past: Antiquarianism and Politics 
in the Age of Justinian (London and New York 1992) 5, 83-96; M. Dubuisson, ‘Rhétorique et histoire 
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examinations have consistently used On Powers as an important source regarding the 
political history and ideology of the reign of Justinian and the early Byzantine period.? 
However, they disagree on the purpose and nature of this work. Some acknowledge it 
as a panegyric for Justinian.* Others present Lydus as seeking ‘reconciliation between 
the republican origins of Roman freedom and the consolidation of power under the 
emperors’, and as offering an ‘argument against the legitimacy of the Roman emperors 
and in favour of the political freedom of the Republic’. They believe that Lydus aimed 
his criticism not just at Justinian’s officials but at the emperor himself, and even at the 
idea of imperial rule.” Beyond this diversity of opinion lies a general problem of how 
imperial authority was constructed in Byzantium, and, more specifically, how it related 
to the image of a ruler projected by Lydus, who has been placed among ‘dissident 
circles’ for criticizing Justinian’s ‘regime’ of ‘absolutist ideology’. 

Even if, as the following pages will argue, On Powers was not merely an antiquar- 
ian composition, interpreting its message as a defense of republican freedom appears to 
go to the extreme. Neither the tenor of this work nor the figure of its author, so far as we 
know, supports such interpretations. Any attempt to present Lydus as a guardian of 


Continued 

chez Jean le Lydien’, in A. Roduit et al. (ed.), Approches de la troisiéme sophistique. Hommages a Jacques 
Schamp (Brussels 2006) 446. For Lydus, see also R. A. Kaster, Guardians of Language. The Grammarian 
and Society in Late Antiquity (Berkeley 1988) 306-9; B. Baldwin, ‘John Lydus’, The Oxford Dictionary of 
Byzantium, vol. 2 (Oxford and New York 1991) 1061-2; and L. M. Whitby, ‘Lydus’, The Oxford Classical 
Dictionary? (Oxford and New York 2003) 899, reprinted in the fourth edition (2012) 873. 

3 Lydus deserved only a passing footnote reference in H. Hunger, ‘Kaiser Justinian I.’, Anzeiger der Öster- 
reichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Ph.-Hist. Kl. 102 (1965) 339-56; repr. in Das Byzantinische 
Herrscherbild, ed. H. Hunger (Darmstadt 1975) 333-52, and found neither a place on the list of important 
sources about the image of Byzantine rulers nor a mention in the index in F. H. Tinnefeld, Kategorien der Kai- 
serkritik in der Byzantinischen Historiographie: von Prokop bis Niketas Choniates (Munich 1971). This neg- 
ligent attitude changed, to a large extent only because of the appearance of two translations of On Powers into 
English (each with an extensive commentary), by T. F. Carney, Bureaucracy in Traditional Society: Romano- 
Byzantine Bureaucracies, Viewed from Within (Lawrence 1971) and A. C. Bandy (see n. 1), and a detailed 
study by J. Caimi, Burocrazia e atritto nel De magistratibus di Giovanni Lido (Milan 1984). 

4 Eg. E. K. Chrysos, ‘The title Baottevc in early Byzantine international relations’, DOP 32 (1978) 69; 
Maas, Lydus, 85-6, 95—6. 

5 Ch. Pazdernik, ‘Justinianic ideology and the power of the past’, in The Cambridge Companion to the Age 
of Justinian, ed. M. Maas (Cambridge and New York 2005) 194; and A. Kaldellis, ‘Republican theory and 
political dissidence in Ioannes Lydos’, BMGS 29 (2005) 1. Criticism: P. N. Bell, Three Political Voices 
from the Age of Justinian (Liverpool 2009) 5, 73 (Lydus ‘may have expressed a preference for the republican 
government’); D. G. Angelov, "Three kinds of liberty as political ideals in Byzantium. Twelfth to fifteenth cen- 
turies’, in I. Iliev et al. (ed.), Proceedings of the 22nd International Congress of Byzantine Studies, I (Sofia 
2011) 313; P. N. Bell, Social Conflict in the Age of Justinian. Its Nature, Management, and Mediation 
(Oxford and New York 2013) 282-5. 

6 A. Kaldellis, ‘Identifying dissident circles in sixth-century Byzantium: the friendship of Procopius and Ioannes 
Lydos', Florilegium 21 (2004) 2, 3, 13; A. Kaldellis, Procopius of Caesarea: Tyranny, History and Philosophy at the 
End of Antiquity (Philadelphia 2004) 134, 137; Kaldellis, ‘Republican theory’, 1; A. Kaldellis, The Byzantine Republic. 
People and Power in New Rome (Cambridge, MA and London 2015), (on Lydus as ‘favoring the Republic’) 68-9. 
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republican freedom immediately collapses when looking at his description of Justinian's 
personal and political virtues. The most visible of them was the emperor’s indifference to 
pleasures. According to Lydus, Justinian allowed himself just a little sleep, ate only 
simple food and very little, and remained constantly vigilant and busy with state 
affairs. Lydus called him ‘the most indefatigable of all emperors’ and praised him as 
the most serene, clement, mild, diligent, gentle, kind and just, and slow to revenge 
evils. Wise and versed in books, a promoter of learning and full of virtue, Lydus’ Justi- 
nian incessantly took care of the well-being of his subjects, enlarging and preserving the 
territory under his rule. Having excelled in everything, he proved to be equal or even 
superior to the virtuous emperors of the past. Thus, said Lydus, Justinian 


not only equals Trajan in military exploits, but surpassed Augustus himself in his 
piety toward God and the utmost moderation in behaviour, Titus in his nobleness, 
and Marcus in his sagacity.” 


Lydus used a similar approach to earlier rulers, who remained indifferent to luxury, acted 
in accordance with laws, and only thought of the well-being of their subjects. In particu- 
lar, Anastasius I — during whose reign Lydus reached the pinnacle of his administrative 
career and financial prosperity — was eulogized by him as having been upright and 
respectful of knowledge, most clement, and full of prudence, justice, moderation, magna- 
nimity, and generosity. Commending Anastasius as someone who did a lot for the public 
good, Lydus spoke of him as ‘intelligent and cultured, gentle and at the same time ener- 
getic, munificent and also too great for anger, as well as respectful of learning’. In more 
general terms, Lydus referred to an ideal ruler as someone who kept to the laws, sanc- 
tioned the decisions of the ‘best people’, and took care of his subjects as if he were 
both father and teacher. The ideal emperor also unremittingly kept up his guard to 
defend his subjects from enemies, spending days on official business and nights acquiring 
new knowledge. In fact, asserted Lydus, one could not be an emperor if he had not mas- 
tered the instruction in letters and training in arms equally well, pointedly putting learn- 
ing first. Not surprisingly, this ruler would hold his power as if he had been elected to it.’ 

Lydus extended a similar attitude to officials, who, as people with power, also fell 
into the class of rulers. He praised sleepless care for the common good, generosity, and 
obedience to the laws of Republican consuls, and acclaimed the munificence, modesty, 
moderation and respect for old traditions, as well as the disdain for luxury shown by 
more recent officials, who lived in dwellings more appropriate for philosophers. 


7 Vigilant (2.15, 3.39, 3.55: ‘the most indefatigable’); superb qualities (1.6, 2.8, 2.15, 3.2, 3.39, 3.57, 
3.69); wise and versed in books (2.28); learning (3.29-30); virtuous (3.1, 3.39); taking care of subjects 
(2.15, 2.28, 3.1, 3.38); the territory (2.24, 3.1, 3.53, 3.56); excellence (3.39). The quote: 2.28. 

8 Care for subjects (2.20, 3.18); respect for knowledge (1.2, 2.21, 3.50); clemency (3.26); prudence and 
other virtues (2.27, 3.45, 3.48, 3.53); public good (3.29, 3.47); intellectual qualities (3.47). 

9 Obedience to laws (1.3, 1.6); the old state of things (2.28, 3.1); innovations (1.49, 2.19, 2.21, 3.22); 
defense of subjects (2.15, 3.53, 3.56); busy round the clock (3.15); intellectual and military training (3.33); 
the elected ruler (1.3). 
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Lydus’ quintessentially ideal official was Peter the Patrician, who occupied the post of 
Master of Offices from 539 until his death in 565 (an unprecedented length of time in 
office by a wide margin, if he held it continuously), because he 


maintains and preserves the court, and he does not spurn the Roman greatness 
which, although almost lost on account of the fatuity of his predecessors, he restores 
inasmuch as he is learned and constantly devotes himself to his books. Because, 
however, he knows the laws, if anyone else does, in which he was brought up 
from a tender age, defending those in need, he has demonstrated himself to be 
both a magistrate who is very great and displays a dignity worthy of his authority 
and a judge who is keen and knows how to administer justice uprightly, one’s 
station in life in no way making him submissive. For he is calm and gentle but is 
not easily tractable nor is inclined to requests outside the law; he is, however, firm 
and at the same time foresees the motives of those who approach him. He cedes 
no time to occasions of idleness because he is wrapped in his books during the 
night and in business during the day. Even the journey itself from his home to the 
court he does not whistle away simply in conversations but binds himself with intel- 
lectual questions and the recounting of more ancient things with those who have 
leisure for such matters. 1° 


Taking no rest and combining administrative responsibilities with scholarly pursuits was 
a sign of a noble soul and a truly developed mind. Lydus made similar references to his 
own fine qualities: he also valued wisdom and learning above everything, scorned idle 
luxury, and spent his days engaged in official business and nights in pursuit of knowl- 
. edge. He surpassed his peers in learning, loved wisdom so much that he combined official 
duties with teaching at the imperial school in Constantinople, performed his responsibil- 
ities in a diligent fashion, and cared little for material gain, preferring the respect of his 
superiors and colleagues. These references not only highlighted Lydus' personal merits, 
but also created an image of him as an ideal official. We do not have to believe Lydus' 
words about himself. Nor can his evidence alone prove whether Justinian actually embo- 
died these virtues and whether Lydus offered him sincere praise or concealed criticism. 
What matters is his consistent approach to a ruler as a composite of personal and political 
qualities. ! 


10 Republican consuls (1.30, 2.8); their merits (2.20—21, 2.25, 3.30, 3.50, 3.72-73). The quote: 2.36. For the 
period 539 to 565 as Peter's continuous tenure of office, see, e.g., P. Antonopoulos, Peter tbe Patrician. The 
Byzantine Diplomat, Official and Author (Athens 1990) 236-7 and A. M. Martolini, ‘I frammenti dell’ Anon- 
ymus post Dionem/Pietro Patrizio nell ambito della storiografia tardoantica e bizantina’, in Dalla storiografia 
ellenistica alla storiografia tardoantica, ed. U. Roberto and L. Mecella (Soveria Mannelli 2010) 210. 

11 Wisdom and learning (3.29-30); modesty and constant intellectual activity (1.22—23, 3.26—27); learning 
(3.26-28); teaching (3.29); responsibilities (3.27); disdain for material gain and respect of superiors and col- 
leagues (3.27, 3.30). The former view: Maas, Lydus, 92-6. The latter: Kaldellis, ‘Republican theory’, 3: 
*Lydos was hostile to Justinian ... his praise is entirely pro forma'. 
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This turns out to have been a typical approach, when examined within a broader 
context of Byzantine works that similarly highlighted one or several traits of a ruler, 
depending on the nature of the work, its context, and the occasion for which it was com- 
posed. The first part of this article will examine such traits, as they appear to have con- 
cerned three closely interrelated basic aspects of an ideal ruler: his physical qualities, 
intellectual abilities, and moral character. The second part will reinterpret these 
aspects as intrinsic components of Byzantine political philosophy of rulership, which 
Lydus fully shared together with his contemporaries and later authors. 


1. The Byzantine image of the ideal ruler 


One of the most visible traits in the category of physical qualities was the emperor’s 
sleepless care. Justinian, whom Lydus qualified as ‘the most indefatigable of all emper- 
ors’, publicly praised himself as the ‘sleepless emperor’ in an inscription in the Church of 
Saints Sergius and Bacchus in Constantinople, and mentioned his continuous vigilance 
in legal documents, most famously in the preface to his Novel 8. It is not necessary to 
interpret the image of the ruler who spent sleepless nights taking care of his subjects 
as Justinian’s own innovation.'? We see the same topos in On Kingship by Synesius 
(ca. 370-ca. 413) and in earlier works. Both Lydus’ contemporaries and later authors 
stressed the special significance of a ruler’s sleepless care. Agapetus held the intellect 
of the emperor as ever vigilant, like a helmsman. The Taktika of the emperor Leo VI 
(886—912) referred to its author as being awake in the night and busy during the day. 
The Epanagoge which served as an introduction to the law in the late ninth century 
expected the emperor to stay continuously vigilant in order to recover what had been 
lost, through his ‘sleepless care’. The Life of the emperor Basil I, which was written 
or commissioned by Constantine VII, praised Basil as the ruler who ‘stayed awake at 
night and kept watch during the day’. Theophylaktos (ca.1050—ca.1126), the arch- 
bishop of Ohrid, compared an emperor to a ship’s pilot, who always remained on sleep- 
less guard, earning his bread by hard toil. Anna Komnene made the vigilance of her 
father, the late emperor Alexios I Komnenos (1081-1118), a major theme of her 
work, stressing that he never rested from toiling for his subjects, and even suggesting 
that his death was caused by the incessant strain of the attention he paid to their security 


12 B. Croke, ‘Justinian, Theodora and the Church of Sts. Sergius and Bacchus’, DOP 60 (2006) 47 (with 
bibliography). Nov. 8, praef., in [Iustiniani] Novellae, ed. R. Schoell and G. Kroll (Berlin 1954) 64-5. 
This interpretation: Av. Cameron, Procopius and the Sixth Century (Berkeley 1985) 61 (explaining this refer- 
ence by the ‘usual hagiographic interpretation of such physical endurance’), 247, and B. Croke, ‘Justinian the 
“sleepless emperor", in G. Nathan and L. Garland (ed.), BASILEIA. Essays on Imperium and Culture in 
Honour of E. M. and M. J. Jeffreys (Brisbane 2011) 104, 107-8, who saw the idea of the emperor’s wakeful- 
ness as a Christian virtue and as Justinian's political innovation. 
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and well-being. The Royal Statue, a didactic work by Nikephoros Blemmydes (1197— 
ca.1269), presented the emperor as the ever vigilant and busy ship’s pilot. Manuel Holo- 
bolos (ca.1245—ca.1310) praised the emperor as a ‘sleepless guard and watchful 
warrior’. And Maximos Planoudes (ca.1255-ca.1305) held the emperor as someone 
who did not cease to be busy in the night, comparing him with the sun.'? Byzantine 
authors used the image of a ship's pilot, which had a long history and a diverse appli- 
cation, to accentuate the sleepless endurance of the emperor, for the benefit of the 
state and his subjects, as the ultimate aim of the imperial rule. The *buckets of sweat', 
which George Dennis noted as a common feature of the image of rulers in Byzantine 


imperial panegyrics, and which we also see in On Powers, showed the emperors’ inces- 


sant toil for their subjects in both peace and war.!* 


Constant vigilance helped the emperor to subdue passions and kept his body in a 
perfect state to toil ceaselessly for his subjects. Theophylaktos' laudatory address to Con- 
stantine Doukas asserted that no pleasures should control the emperor, who must submit 
himself to the ‘burden of labours and cares’. Leo VP's funerary oration for the emperor 
Basil I (867-86) likewise extolled the late Basil as one who fortified his spirit and body by 
constant toil. Anna Komnene condemned bodily pleasures as impeding an emperor's 
ability to rule. Her praise of Alexios I’s restrained way of life served as another 


13 Synesius, On Kingship, 5.4, 6.1, in Synésios de Cyréne, V: Opuscules, IL, ed. J. Lamoureux (Paris 2008), 
with H. H. Hunger, Prooimion: Elemente der byzantinischen Kaiseridee in den Arengen der Urkunden 
(Vienna 1964) 94-100 tracing this theme as far back as Dio Chrysostom. Agapetus, Advice to the emperor 
Justinian, 2, in R. Riedinger, Agapetos, Der Fiirstenspiegel für Kaiser lustinianus (Athens 1995); Leo, 
Taktika, pr. 2, in The Taktika of Leo VI, ed. and trans. G. T. Dennis (Washington 2010); the Epanagoge, 
2.2, in Jus graecoromanum, ed. P. Zepos and J. Zepos, vol. 2 (Athens 1931) 240; [Constantine VIL] Life 
of Basil I, 30, in Chronographiae quae Theophanis Continuati nomine fertur Liber quo Vita Basilii Impera- 
toris amplectitur, ed. I. Ševčenko (Berlin and New York 2011). Alexios’ vigilance: Anna Komnene, Alexias, 
5.6.3, 7.11.1, 12.5.2, 14.4.7, in Annae Comnenae Alexias, ed. D. Reinsch and A. Kambylis (Berlin and 
New York 2001); his incessant toil for his subjects: 5.5.2, 12.3.4, 14.3.9, 14.4.1, 15.7.1-2; his death: 
15.11.4. Theophylaktos of Ohrid, in Théophylacte d'Acbrida, Discours, traités, poésie, trans. and 
comm. P. Gautier, vol. 1 (Thessalonike 1980) 207, 1.78; Manuelis Holoboli Orationes, ed. M. Treu, vol. 
1-2 (Potsdam 1906-1907) 59, 1.26; Blemmydes, Royal Statue, 149 (hereafter cited as Blemmydes, RS), in 
H. Hunger and I. Ševčenko, Des Nikephoros Blemmydes BacUakóg Avóptág und dessen Metaphrase von 
Georgios Galesiotes und Georgios Oinaiotes (Vienna 1986); Planoudes, Basilikos, 10 and 12, in 
L. G. Westerink, ‘Le Basilikos de Maxime Planude’, BS 27 (1966) 98-103, 28 (1967) 54-67, and 29 
(1968) 34-48. 

14 The image of the state as a ship and a statesman as a ship pilot can be traced to Alcaeus, fr. 6.1-3 (Voigt, 
180) with, e.g., W. Rösler, Dichter und Gruppe. Eine Untersuchung zu den Bedingungen und zur historischen 
Funktion früber griechischer Lyrik am Beispiel Alkaios (Munich 1980) 115-26 and A. Bonnafé, Poésie, 
nature et sacré, vol. 2: L'âge archaïque (Lyon 1987) 83-6. See also Theognis 671—680, in Anthologia 
lyrica, ed. T. Bergk (Leipzig 1868); Pindar, 1. Pytb. 86-92, in Pindari Carmina, cum fragmentis, 
ed. C. M. Bowra (Oxford 1947); Aristophanes, Wasps, 29; and Aristotle, Politics, 1326a.41—1327b.7, in Aris- 
totle, Politica, ed. W. D. Ross (Oxford 1957). G. T. Dennis, ‘Imperial panegyric: rhetoric and reality’, in 
H. Maguire (ed.), Byzantine Court Culture from 829 to 1204 (Washington 1997) 135; cf. D. Angelov, Imper- 
ial Ideology and Political Thought in Byzantium, 1204—1330 (Cambridge and New York 2007) 80-2. Lydus, 
On Powers, 3.1. 
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demonstration that he was a genuine emperor. Michael Italikos’ laudation of Alexios’ 
grandson, the emperor Manuel I Komnenos (1143-80), noted that he inherited the 
‘wakefulness’ and ‘energy’ of his father's soul? 

An immediate outcome of the ruler’s sleepless care was his success in preserving and 
increasing the Roman realm, which was a necessary part of the image of the ideal 
emperor. According to Lydus, Anastasius did a lot to protect the Roman border 
against the Persians, while Justinian made many additions to Roman territory. Justinian 
also received Procopius’ commendation for having strengthened the Roman borders with 
armies and fortifications, and having ‘doubled’ the Roman territory. Theophylaktos 
praised Alexios I for, among other things, having restored many cities to the empire of 
the Romans, and George Akropolites offered extremely colourful descriptions of vic- 
tories by the emperor John III Doukas Vatatzes (1221-54), extolling him for strengthen- 
ing the Roman state and enlarging its territory. As a related aspect of the emperor’s 
image, Theophylaktos and Blemmydes marked his constant preoccupation with, and per- 
sonal supervision of, the military training of young officers. Theophylaktos’ words were 
echoed by Anna Komnene, who likewise mentioned Alexios I’s role in training officers 
and soldiers. She and Theophylaktos praised Alexios as an emperor who neither 
wasted his leisure time on horse races and base follies, nor made himself effeminate by 
listening to the sounds of unmanly music, but raised his spirit from slumber by 
hunting animals and testing noble youths in exploits of their age, just as he tested 
young dogs. Such references emphasized the same qualities of the ideal ruler as praised 
by Lydus — his perpetual wakefulness, constant toil, and abstention from bodily plea- 
sures. Evagrius, similarly associating an emperor’s physical endurance with his reason- 
ing, explained the emperor Zeno’s fleeing at the revolt of Basiliscus in 475 as loss of 
manly spirit, owing to Zeno’s submission to pleasures. He provided the following ideal- 
ized portrait of the emperor Maurice as 


a man both sensible and shrewd and perfectly accurate and unshakable in every- 
thing. Steadfast and restrained, he prevailed over his belly, by eating only the neces- 
sary and simple, and over all those things which embellish a luxurious life. He was 
not easily accessible to addresses by the vulgar, nor eager to listen, knowing that the 
former leads to contempt, while the latter brings about flattery. Hence, he granted 
only rare audiences, and those about serious business. And he sealed his ears to 
base talk not with wax, as in the poets, but rather with reasoning. Therefore, reason- 
ing was the best key for them, serving most suitably to both open and close conver- 
sations. He so thoroughly expelled ignorance, the mother of rashness, and 
cowardice, which is the outgrowth and fellow-outcome of the former, that facing 
danger for him was a balanced judgment, and avoiding it was circumspection, 


15 Blemmydes, RS, 91; Theophylaktos of Ohrid, 207, 11.18—29; Leo, Oraison funèbre de Basile I par son fils 
Léon VI le Sage, ed. and trans. A. Vogt and I. Hausherr (Rome 1932) 46, 11.13-14; Anna Komnene, Alexias, 
7.9.4, 9.6.2; Lettres et discours [de] Michel Italikos, ed. P. Gautier (Paris 1972) 294, 1113-14. 
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whereas manliness and prudence saddled opponi and turned the reins towards 
whatever necessity showed. 6 


The connection between a ruler’s control over his own body and his intellectual abilities 
was most visibly displayed by his mode of behaviour: the ideal emperor possessed an 
amazing degree of self-control in everything. Evagrius’ description of Maurice professed 
that ignorance led to rashness and thus impeded prudence and balanced judgment. 
Similar ideas were expressed in Theodore Prodromos’ Rhodanthe and Dosikles, Blem- 
mydes’ Royal Statue, and Anna Komnene’s Alexias, which exemplified her father’s 
calm attitude and good disposition by juxtaposing them with the typical moodiness, 
childish boastfulness and insolence of the crusaders. Her praise of Alexios’ steadfastness, 
prudence and discretion did not merely display her personal affection but carried a state- 
ment that Alexios’ excellent traits qualified him as emperor.'" 

It was philosophy that put an emperor in control of his body and, by extension, of 
his entire realm. John Mauropous' letter to Constantine IX Monomachos (1042-55) 
repeatedly encouraged him to bridle his anger and other passions with the help of phil- 
osophy, thus reaching and preserving the state of the clearest reasoning and calmness 
in passions. Orations by Michael Psellos (1018-79) praised wisdom as the most prized 
virtue of Monomachos, referring to him as a philosopher. These words of praise could 
well reflect Monomachos' establishment of chairs of philosophy and rhetoric in Constan- 
tinople, and, thus, the vested interest of Psellos, a philosopher and rhetorician, in such 
pursuits. But even if this was the reason why Psellos emphasized the emperor's 
wisdom, it is clear that traditionally it made up a necessary part of the image of the 
ideal emperor. Hence, Psellos also stressed the emperor's wisdom in an oration for the 
emperor Constantine X Doukas (1059-67). Anna Komnene acclaimed the self-control 
and steadfastness of her father, attributing these traits to his philosophical mind. Akro- 
polites offered similar praise to the late John III Doukas Vatatzes, and commended Theo- 
dore II Doukas Laskaris (1254-8) as someone who became emperor not only because of 
his military abilities but also because of his learning and philosophy. While the emperor 
provided a quintessential example of the ruler who practiced philosophy, such traits were 


16 Lydus, On Powers, 3.29, 3.47, 3.1; Procopius, Buildings, 1.1.11, 1.1.7—8, 16, in Procopii Caesariensis 
opera omnia, vol. 4, ed. J. Haury and G. Wirth (Leipzig 1964); Theophylaktos of Ohrid, 227, 11.14-15; 
Georgii Acropolitae opera, ed. A. Heisenberg, with corrections by P. Wirth, H (Stuttgart 1978) 17, 11.18- 
35; 18, ll.1-4; 26, 1l.19-21; Blemmydes, RS, 123; Theophylaktos of Ohrid, 207, 11.521, 233, 124-27 and 
235,11.1-2; Anna Komnene, Alexias, 7.10.3. Evagrius, 3.3 and 5.19, in The Ecclesiastical History of Evagrius 
with the Scholia, ed. J. Bidez and L. Parmentier (London 1898) 100 and 214—5 (trans. M. Whitby), respect- 
ively, with Michael Whitby, ‘Evagrius on patriarchs and emperors’, in Mary Whitby (ed.), The Propaganda of 
Power. The Role of Panegyric in Late Antiquity (Leiden and Boston 1998) 324-5. 

17 Theodore Prodromos’ Rhodanthe and Dosikles, 4.78-80, 89, in Theodori Prodromi de Rhodanthes et 
Dosiclis amoribus libri IX, ed. M. Marcovich (Leipzig 1992); Blemmydes, RS, 34. Alexios’ indifference to 
‘royal pleasures’: Anna Komnene, Alexias, 5.4.4, 5.8.2; his resistance to despair: 5.4.3, 5.4.8, 7.6.4, 8.4.1, 
9.10.1; his imperturbability: 9.5.2, 12.9.7, 10.9.4, 15.2.1; his many virtues: 1.4.8, 6.13.4. For Anna's descrip- 
tions of barbarians, whom she juxtaposed with Alexios, see note 35. 
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also used for furthering the positive image of people belonging to different ranks. Theo- 
phylaktos Simokattes praised John the Faster, the patriarch of Constantinople (582— 
595), as someone who overpowered pleasures and ruled over passions by his philosophi- 
cal mind. The desire of the emperor Maurice to use a wooden pallet, a cheap woollen 
blanket, and an ordinary cloak — which turned out to have been the only possessions 
of the late John — reflected the wish of that emperor to pursue philosophy in practice 
and, therefore, to adhere to moderation and self-control. Lydus’ mention of his own phi- 
losophical studies served as a reminder not only of his intellectual advancement but also 
of his self-control and moderation, just like his reference to his patron and imperial offi- 
cial Ammianus as a philosopher.!? 

Reflecting the same image and pointing out that the prince should master the arts of 
statesmanship and warfare, Michael Italikos (fl. early 12th century) insisted that they 
were both inferior to philosophy, repeating what Lydus said in Oz Powers. And Leo 
VI - who unceasingly emphasized the ‘beauty of the soul’ of his imperial predecessor 
as more important than his physical beauty — declared that Basil I obtained the imperial 
power because he had amassed a ‘great wisdom’, and became victorious once he had 
subdued the ‘laziness and idleness’ of the soldiers, which were the main reasons for pas- 
sions. Wisdom, asserted Leo, eliminated emotional unruliness. Thus, Leo's name ‘The 
Wise’ did not merely reflect his great wisdom, but also proved that he succeeded to the 
throne both by inheritance and by his own natural qualities. Being a philosopher was 
necessary not only for self-control, but also for controlling others. Agapetus praised Jus- 
tinian as worthy of imperial power because of his love for philosophy, commending him 
for not abandoning philosophy even after he became emperor, and defining a true ruler as 
one who was able to master pleasures and therefore rule himself. Didactic works by Nike- 
phoros Blemmydes (for the future emperor Theodore II Laskaris: 1254-1258) and by 
Thomas Magister (for the emperor Andronikos II Palaiologos: 1328-1341) similarly 
observed that an emperor should first rule over himself and only then over the people 
around him and others, because, as the most useful of all arts, philosophy was most 
suited for a ruler, who occupied the highest position among people. Philosophy, 


18 The Letters of loannes Mauropous, Metropolitan of Euchaita, ed. A. D. Karpozilos (Thessalonike 1990) 
103-7, 11.26-31, 50-52, 64-66; Michael Psellos, Orationes panegyricae, ed. G. T. Dennis (Stuttgart 1994), 
1.74, 102; 3.6-9, 44; 4.454; 6.55-56. This interpretation: A. Stone, ‘Imperial types in Byzantine panegyric’, 
in BASILEIA (as in note 12) 179; cf. P. Magdalino, The Empire of Manuel I Komnenos, 1143-1180 (Cam- 
bridge 1993) 427. Constantine X: Psellos, Orationes panegyricae, 14.25—30. Cf. a similar reference in his 
speech for John Mauropous (17.226-249), who was certainly familiar with the use of such topoi. Anna 
Komnene, Alexias, 5.8.23, 7.3.9, 14.7.9; cf. 5.9.3 (on preference of intellectual food over physical food) 
and 6.7.3 (on Alexios as patron of philosophy); Georgii Acropolitae opera, Il, 27, 11.25 -30 and 28, IL.2- 
14. Theophylacti Simocattae Historiae, ed. C. de Boor (Leipzig 1887), 7.6.1; cf. Ignatios the Deacon, The 
Life of Nicephorus I, in Nicephori Archiepiscopi Constantinopolitani Opuscula Historica, ed. C. de Boor 
(Leipzig 1880) 151-2 on practicing philosophy and using moderation and self-control (sophrosyne) to over- 
come various unruly passions. Lydus, On Powers, 3.26, 3.29. Ammianus Marcellinus: 3.28. 
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continued Blemmydes, brought along the wisdom and foresight of God, whereas power 
without wisdom and foresight was away from God.’? 

Self-control and high intellectual abilities demonstrated a preference for the life of 
the mind to the life of the body and therefore for moral integrity, which Byzantine 
authors considered necessary attributes of a true ruler. A ruler was expected to display 
these qualities to his subjects in many ways, just as the epic hero Digenes Akritis 
advised the emperor: 


To love the subjects, pity the poor, / To deliver those treated unjustly and oppressed, 
To grant forgiveness to those who faulted mindlessly, / To pay no heed to slanders, 
accept no injustice, 

To drive away heretics, strengthen the orthodox. / For these, o master, are the 
weapons of justice, 

With which you can overcome all your enemies, / As to dominate and rule is not of 
might, 

But solely a gift from God and the right hand of the Highest One. 


Digenes' advice touched upon, among other things, the theme of the emperor's clemency. 
Its prominence in Byzantine literature reflected not only the highly praised imperial calm- 
ness, which revealed a philosophical mind that controlled emotions, but also the under- 
standing that, as the image of God, the emperor should bear slander and insults as 
patiently as Jesus did. George Akropolites commended the late emperor John III 
Doukas Vatatzes for having calmly borne the most insulting words pronounced in the 
boldest fashion, and Blemmydes praised the emperor Trajan (98-117) for patiently 
enduring scoffs and for saying that an emperor should strive to equal God in bearing 
wrongs and jeers. A reference to Trajan was not out of place, since patience represented 
a necessary virtue of good emperors of the old Roman empire: Hadrian, too, was known 
to bear patiently criticisms of his subjects.”° 


19 Lettres et discours [de] Michel Italikos, 283, 1.20, with Lydus, On Powers, 3.33 (see note 9 above); Leo, 
Oraison funèbre, 48, 11.11—12, 16-17, 20-21; 46, 11.20—21; 56, 11.27—28; 60, 11.1—5; for Basil’s self-control and 
use of reason to calm down irrational passions, see also [Constantine VIL] Life of Basil 1, 72, 98. Cf. S. F. 
Tougher, ‘The Wisdom of Leo VI’, in P. Magdalino (ed.), New Constantines: The Rhythm of Imperial 
Renewal in Byzantium, 4th-13th Centuries (Aldershot 1994) 171-9, who interpreted this image in Christian 
terms, with reference to the figures of David and Solomon. Agapetus, Advice, 17 (with Bell, Political Voices, 
106 note 29: on this reference as Agapetus’ ‘flattering oversimplification of how Justinian succeeded his uncle, 
Justin I) and 18; Blemmydes, RS, 6, 7-10, 33, 65-67; Thomas Magister, On Kingship, 3, in Toma Magistro, 
La regalità, ed. P. Volpe Cacciatore (Naples 1997). On philosophy as the supreme knowledge that is needed 
by the supreme ruler, see, e.g., Themistius, On Power, 1, in Themistii orationes quae supersunt, ed. H. Schenkl 
et al., vol. 2 (Leipzig 1971); the Dialogue on Political Science, 5.123, in Menae patricii cum Thoma referen- 
dario De Scientia politica dialogus, ed. C. M. Mazzucchi (Milan 1982); Thomas Magister, On Kingship, 30; 
and Anna Komnene, Alexias, 3.4.3. 

20 Digenes Akritis, IV 1033-1041, in Digenes Akritis: tbe Grottaferrata and Escorial versions, ed. and 
trans. E. Jeffreys (Cambridge and New York 1998). Georgii Acropolitae opera, II, 22, 11.30—32; Blemmydes, 
RS, 61; Hadrian: Cassius Dio 69.6.3, in Dionis Cassii Cocceiani Historia Romana, vol. 3., ed. L. A. Dindorf 
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The emperor was to extend the same clement attitude to the perpetrators of offensive 
actions, even including conspiracies against him. While not to be tolerated, such actions — 
presented as ‘mindless’ (as in the above-quoted passage from Digenes Akritis and in the 
Life of the emperor Basil I) or childish, i.e. as if undertaken against the wise and patient 
father — were to be punished in the mildest fashion. Agapetus praised mercy as the best 
quality of the emperor. Procopius eulogized Justinian for not only sparing the lives of 
those who had conspired against him, but for also leaving them their property and com- 
manding positions in the army. Anna provided specific examples of her father's clemency, 
even towards those who had conspired against him. Demetrios Chomatenos pointed out 
that the emperor was established as the image of God and, just as when God punished, 
the emperor punished for the common good, and not for his private advantage. Akropo- 
lites lauded John III for avoiding death as the punishment for the leaders of those who 
had plotted against him, and for restraining his wrath and anger towards the rest of 
the conspirators. The emperor was expected to behave like God, who, according to 
Leo VI's funerary oration for Basil I, treats men like his children, even if they do not 
deserve this name. If the emperor was indeed God's image and representative, then, 
observed Akropolites and Blemmydes, divine retribution awaited those who had raised 
their hands against him. The latter idea was closely connected with the view that only 
the emperor who truly imitated God received the earthly kingdom or the imperial 
power, and the heavenly kingdom or his own salvation. Eusebius and Blemmydes 
asserted that the emperor imitated God by his virtuous rule, thus securing for himself 
both divine clemency and the eternal kingdom. According to Leo, it was because Basil 
I's good deeds were pleasing to God that he enjoyed the blessings of the heavenly life 
after his death. Mauropous referred to God as the defender of the emperor's salvation 
and kingdom, and reminded the ruler that if he imitated God in everything, he would 
not only safely govern a blissful earthly kingdom but would also receive one in heaven.?! 

The stability of imperial rule and the public well-being were interconnected: the 
emperor was successful only if he behaved like God, while the subjects wanted him to 
be like God not simply for the immediate benefits but because such an emperor alone 
could make his realm a truly blissful state, in the likeness of the heavenly kingdom. It 


Continued 

and J. Melber (Leipzig 1928). For the virtues of earlier Roman emperors, who traditionally served as examples 
for later rulers, see S. Dmitriev, "Good emperors” and emperors of the third century’, Hermes 132 (2004) 
211-24. 

21 [Constantine VII,] Life of Basil I, 19, with reference to how Michael III categorized the revolt of Symba- 
tius and Peganes (aponoia, anoia); while Michael was not himself a paragon of (imperial) virtue, his words 
reflected the established view. Agapetus, Advice, 37; Procopius, Buildings, 1.1.16; Anna Komnene, Alexias, 
6.2.4, 6.4.1, 12.6.3-12.7.4; Demetrios Chomatenos, Ponemata diaphora, 10.6, in Demetrii Chomateni Pone- 
mata Diaphora, ed. G. Prinzing (Berlin and New York 2002) 365; Georgii Acropolitae opera, Il, 22, 1.4—11, 
16-20; Leo, Oraison funèbre, 72, 1.1-2; Blemmydes, RS, 40, 194—195. Eusebius, Tricennial Oration, 3.5, in 
Über das Leben Constantins. Constantins Rede an die heilige Versammlung. Tricennatsrede an Constantin, 
ed. I. A. Heikel (Leipzig 1902); Blemmydes, RS, 37; Leo, Oraison funèbre, 78, 11.1-2; The Letters of 
loannes Mauropous, 105, 11.35-36; 107, 11.70—71. 
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is in this sense that Agapetus urged Justinian to be the common benefactor of all, the Epa- 
nagoge referred to the emperor as a ‘blessing common to all his subjects’, Anna Komnene 
lauded Alexios for taking care of all, and Kekaumenos, Michael Italikos, and John 
Mauropous praised the emperor as the source of all blessings. Hence, noted Akropolites, 
the death of a ruler is the most grievous event that can happen. The emperor Theodore II 
revealed this special role of the emperor in a treatise on the topic of how masters should 
treat their subjects, and subjects their masters, stating that 


the enemies themselves respect and honour the virtue of the ruler and, because of 
this, they respect our captive brothers. For these reasons, foreign nations draw 
their swords in defense of the people who are of the same race [as us]. For these 
reasons [there is] lawful order in cities, peace in nations, calmness in subjects, 
restraint of the wicked, revival of the good, crushing of the rogues, recompense of 
the villains, colonization of territories, preservation of the state, justice in all, temper- 
ance against passions, virtue of prudence, manliness against the enemies and, to 
speak plainly, preservation of everything good and noble in the world. All these 
are by nature good and noble, and no other was established as the ruler of them 
all after God than the sovereign alone.?? 


Since no man and no law on earth could compel him, the emperor should imitate God, 
because God is the source of his power.” According to John Mauropous, while the 
emperor was accountable to nobody on earth, he was still being judged by God, which 
required him to adhere to the godly way of life and behaviour. The same idea was also 
expressed by Kekaumenos, who presented the emperor as a human-being subject to 
the laws of piety; Agapetus, who, while acknowledging that there was no one on earth 
higher than the emperor, reminded Justinian that the ruler would be judged by God in 
the same fashion as he was judging his subjects; and Anna Komnene, who never failed 
to mention that Alexios had abided by the laws of piety. Theophylaktos similarly asserted 
that the emperor imposed restrictions on the mode of his rule, by modelling himself on the 
heavenly ruler. To the question about the nature of a ruler's kindness, Theophylaktos 
responded that this was the kindness of God towards people, asserting that vengeance 
was appropriate neither to the emperor nor to God. Akropolites explained the mildness 
of John III Doukas Vatatzes by that emperor's knowledge that God would reciprocate 


22 Agapetus, Advice, 19; the Epanagoge, 2.1, in Jus graecoromanum, 2: 240; Anna Komnene, Alexias, 
5.5.2, 12.3.4, 14.3.9, 15.7.1—2; Sovety i rasskazy Kekaumena, ed. and tr. G. G. Litavrin (Moscow 1972) 
288, 11.9-12 (see note 33); Lettres et discours [de] Michel Italikos, 175, 11.1—9; The Letters of loannes Maur- 
opous, 103, 11.5—6, 12-13; 105,11.35—37; Georgii Acropolitae opera, Yl, 21, 11.11—12; L. Tartaglia, ‘L’opusculo 
De subiectorum in principem officiis di Teodoro II Lascaris’, Diptycha 2 (1980-1981) 200, 11.106—116. 

23 Agapetus, Advice, 27, 37, 45 (cf. 21), who also spoke (5) of the ruler's ‘debt of gratitude’ to the Creator; 
the Dialogue on Political Science, 5.5, 5.9, 5.45; Sovety i rasskazy Kekaumena, 274, 1.1—2; Lettres et discours 
[de] Michel Italikos, 294, 1l.18—19; Tartaglia, ‘L’opusculo’, 200, 11.123-125; Themistius, To the emperor, 1- 
2, in E. Amato and I. Ramelli, ‘L’inedito IIpóg BaoiAéo di Temistio', BZ 99 (2006) 9. 
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our compassion with compassion and our kindness with kindness. And, according to 
Michael Italikos, the newly enthroned emperor Manuel I Komnenos should be judged 
in comparison with his father, earthly ruler and autokrator, and God, heavenly ruler 
and pantokrator. Manuel’s rule was thus restricted by his duty to imitate his late 
father and to behave as the image of the Ruler of All.** 


2. A ruler’s natural qualities and the nature of rulership 


The superb qualities of the emperor made him naturally imitate Christ. This casts a new 
light on Lydus’ message that Justinian’s qualities — constant vigilance, disdain of plea- 
sures, self-restraint, mercifulness and patience, and his continual care for the well-being 
of his subjects — entitled him to be emperor more than his right of succession. Lydus’ 
emphasis on the ruler's personal merits accentuated a distinction between those who 
held power by nature — that is, due to their personal qualities — and therefore remained 
as virtuous as before they assumed the imperial title, and those who only happened to 
occupy the supreme position by succession or luck, meaning that they still had to 
prove their right to rule. Procopius, too, referred to Justinian as emperor more by 
nature than by inheritance. His Buildings was an imperial panegyric not only because 
it praised the emperor's building programme as a form of benefaction and promotion 
of Christianity, but also because it used Justinian's building policy as proof of his divinely 
inspired right to rule. This was also the message of Paul the Silentiary, who drew on Jus- 
tinian's construction of the Church of the Holy Wisdom in Constantinople to reflect on 
the image of an ideal ruler by praising the emperor's clemency in connection with a recent 
conspiracy against him, and of the inauguration anthem of the church of the Holy 
Wisdom in Edessa, in Syria, which was completed in the 540s or 550s. Although it did 
not mention Justinian by name, the anthem used the occasion to present him as the 


‘inspired agent of Christ 2? 


24 The Letters of loannes Mauropous, 105—107, 11.35-36, 42-44, 54-64. Sovety i rasskazy Kekaumena, 
274,11.6-9 and 288, 11.13-14; Agapetus, Advice, 21-23, 64; Anna Komnene, Alexias, 6.3.2, 13.8.7; Theophy- 
laktos of Ohrid, 209, 11.13—15 and 227, 11.6—7; Georgii Acropolitae opera, IL, 22, 11.32-34; Lettres et discours 
[de] Michel Italikos, 294, 11.9512 and 19. 

25 Lydus, On Powers, 2.3. Procopius, Buildings, 1.1.15-19. On Procopius’ Buildings as a panegyric of Jus- 
tinian's benefactions and promotion of Christianity: Av. Cameron, Procopius, 84-112; Bell, Political Voices, 
79-81; cf. J. Elsner, ‘The rhetoric of buildings in the De Aedificiis of Procopius’, in Art and Text in Byzantine 
Culture, ed. L. James (Cambridge and New York 2007) 35 (‘Procopius uses Justinian as builder as a sign to 
represent the greatness of Justinian as emperor in all aspects’), 50 (‘an ideal portrait of emperorship in the 
person of Justinian through the special selection of his buildings’). Mary Whitby, ‘The Occasion of Paul 
the Silentiary's Ekpbrasis of S. Sophia’, Classical Quarterly n.s. 35 (1985) 220-2; M.-Chr. Fayant, ‘Le 
poéte, l'empereur et le patriarche. L'éloge de Justinien dans la Description de Sainte-Sophie de Paul le Silen- 
tiaire’, in L. Mary and M. Sot (eds), Le discours d'éloge entre Antiquité et Moyen Age (Paris 2001) 72, 76-7; 
R. Macrides and P. Magdalino, ‘The architecture of ekphrasis: construction and context of Paul the Silen- 
tiary’s poem on Hagia Sophia’, BMGS 12 (1988) 75-6. A. Palmer, ‘The inauguration anthem of Hagia 
Sophia in Edessa’, BMGS 12 (1988) 145-6. 
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Agapetus put forward a similar idea, asserting that ‘no one should pride himself on 
the nobility of his ancestors’, because we should pride ourselves on the ‘goodness of our 
ways’. Peter Bell presented Agapetus’ words as a ‘robust defense of Justinian, whose pos- 
ition was especially vulnerable at the beginning of his reign’. However, even if Agapetus’ 
words could have reflected the interests of Justinian at the beginning of his reign, those 
words also carried a general idea that formed a part of the Byzantine image of the 
ideal ruler. Evagrius believed that the virtues of Maurice allowed him to eventually 
attain the imperial power, and the emperor Leo VPs funerary oration for Basil I put a 
particular emphasis on this theme: the imperial rule was the deserved prize of Basil’s 
many labours and, since God had destined Basil for the imperial power, Basil revealed 
all the necessary qualities of a genuine ruler at an early age. Therefore, declared Leo, 
the One who had planned everything saw to it that Basil — who behaved in an imperial 
fashion while still a private person — was elevated to the supreme position.? 

Reflecting the view that personal qualities provided a more valid justification for 
holding imperial power than descent, Leo VI’s Taktika asserted that nobility should be 
assessed according to one’s own achievements, and that, when it came to the appoint- 
ment of generals, ‘a qualified poor man [was] not to be rejected even if he [was] not des- 
cended from illustrious and renowned ancestors’. These words have been interpreted in 
the sense that generals who did not have glorious ancestors served better because they 
were eager to compensate for their humble birth by their deeds. In this respect, too, 
the emperor offered the model for his officials, and Leo’s description of the necessary 
qualities of a general reflected those that were associated with an ideal ruler. Theophylak- 
tos similarly believed that the true emperor received the imperial power as the prize for 
virtue, and that all retreated before the ‘better of the best’ or, as he put it, the ‘natural 
ruler’. Anna Komnene likewise presented her father as having been worthy of the imper- 
ial power because of his superior qualities, which he displayed at a very young age, 
whereas George Akropolites praised the newly enthroned emperor Theodore II 
Doukas Laskaris as a philosopher-king, who, while he was emperor ‘by origin’, revealed 
himself as ‘god-like’ through his pursuit of philosophy and, as such, proved himself to be 
strong by nature, brave by virtue, and best of all by his deeds. Hence, declared Akropo- 
lites, when an emperor became a philosopher he ruled in a superior fashion, and it was 
the good qualities of the emperor, such as manliness, justice, prudence, nobleness, and 
clemency that made him the father of his subjects. Conversely, the failure to emulate 


26 Agapetus, Advice, 4, with Bell, Political Voices, 101, note 12; The Ecclesiastical History of Evagrius, 
214-215 (see note 16); Leo, Oraison funèbre, 46, 11.17—19, 22-26; 48, 1.1; 50, 11.2-5, and a similar stance 
in [Constantine VIL] Life of Basil I, 6, 18-20, 28; cf. ibid., 18, 20-21, 25-27: the people in Constantinople 
wished to have virtuous Basil as their emperor rather than to be ruled by Michael III, whose vices and excesses 
pushed him beyond the limits of propriety and moderation, thus making him unworthy of the imperial power. 
For Leo's brief treatment of Basil's origins as his personal invention that did not conform with the ‘rules of 
panegyric’, see A. Kazhdan, ‘The aristocracy and the imperial ideal’, in The Byzantine Aristocracy, IX to 
XIII centuries, ed. M. Angold (Oxford 1984) 44; Stone, ‘Imperial types’, 174, 177. 
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Christ proved that a ruler had none of the necessary qualities and, therefore, that he was 
not a genuine emperor.?^ 

In addition to subjecting himself to various restrictions and obligations through his 
imitation of Christ, following wisdom in overcoming passions was associated with an 
emperor's preference for an orderly way of life and a lawful mode of rulership. On 
Powers and Lydus' other works asserted that a monarch could rule in a legitimate 
fashion, like king Numa, whom Lydus praised for establishing good order and promot- 
ing philosophy. Lydus' choice was not between rule by one person and the republican 
mode of government but between a ruler who abided by laws and a tyrant who disregarded 
laws and exposed all to his whims and cruelty, which Lydus summed up by saying that 
*while the law determines the behaviour of the emperor, the behaviour of the tyrant 
makes up the law’. This was not a new idea: we see the same phrase in On Kingship by 
Synesius. Like his predecessors, Lydus juxtaposed ‘legal kingship’ with tyranny, stressing 
that ‘it is characteristic of a king to jar absolutely none of the state's laws’ and ‘to do absol- 
utely nothing outside the laws by absolute authority'; he spoke only of those Roman offices 
that were established in accordance with law; and he refused to talk about the innovations 
of Domitian and Caracalla, since, although potentially beneficial, they still were despicable 
because those who authored them ruled ‘badly’. The anonymous Dialogue On Political 
Science from the sixth century, which included a section on the imperial power, likewise 
presented the ruler as someone who needed philosophy and abided by laws, proposing 
to elect emperors from the best and most worthy candidates. It is not necessary to interpret 
this proposal in religious terms. As we have seen, Lydus also praised the ruler with natural 
qualities as if he were elected to his position.?? 

References by these and other Byzantine authors to emperors as if elected and 
invested with power by the people have been called ‘idealistic’. But they make sense if 


.27 This interpretation: Kazhdan, ‘Aristocracy’, 43. Leo, Taktika, 2.17; cf. 2.1-9: self-controlled in his mode 
of life (not subject to impulses), sober, vigilant, frugal, discreet and not dragged down by physical pleasures, 
intelligent and wise, free from avarice, and 18-19: physically impressive, hardworking, courageous, steadfast, 
satisfied with little, trustworthy, approachable, unperturbed, and 20.5—7: unshakable, just, not rushing to 
punish, temperate in his way of life and vigilant, and 91—92: free of avarice and steady. Theophylaktos of 
Ohrid, 199, 1.30, and 201, 11.1-2 (basileus autopbyes); Anna Komnene, Alexias, 1.1.3: toil and vigilance, 
1.4.8: the liberality, bravery, and wisdom of the young Alexios attracted many people who wanted him to 
become emperor because he was blessed with ‘all virtues’; Georgii Acropolitae opera, Il, 28, 1l.2-14, and 
21, I.13-16. 

28 Numa (On Celestial Signs, 5, 16; On Months, 1.17, 1.34, 3.5); the quote: Lydus, On Powers, 1.3, with 
Synesius’ On Kingsbip, 6.5. ‘Legal kingship’: 1.3; Domitian and Caracalla: 1.49. The Dialogue on Political 
Science, 5.9. 5.25, and 5.210, with A. S. Fotiou, ‘Plato’s philosopher king in the political thought of sixth- 
century Byzantium’, Florilegium 7 (1985) 20-1 and D. J. O’Meara, ‘The Justinianic dialogue On Political 
Science and its neoplatonic sources’, in K. lerodiakonou (ed.), Byzantine Philosophy and its Ancient 
Sources (Oxford and New York 2004) 49-62. Election: the Dialogue on Political Science, 5.50. This interpret- 
ation: L. S. B. MacCoull, ‘Menas and Thomas: notes on the Dialogus de scientia politica’, GRBS 46 (2006) 
307, with Lydus, On Powers, 1.3 (see note 9 above); cf. Fotiou, ‘Philosopher king’, 22-23 explaining this 
proposal in philosophical terms. 
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an emperor displayed superior physical, intellectual, and moral qualities, thus conform- 
ing to his divine prototype. The qualities of the emperor showed that he was, in truth, 
elected by God, and by acclaiming him as their ruler, the people accepted ‘him who is 
pleasing to God’ on the basis of his personal merits. At the same time, since God rules 
equally over all, the emperor was expected to be in the same position as anybody else, 
which reflected the view that the imperial power was legitimate only when it corre- 
sponded to laws. If it did not, then it became a tyranny. In the mid-sixth century, Agape- 
tus reminded the ruler that he could rule lawfully over his subjects only if he himself ruled 
under laws; the Epanagoge, promulgated in the late ninth century, defined the emperor as 
the authority by law; and, in the late eleventh century, Theophylaktos presented sover- 
eignty as legal imperial rule, which he opposed to tyranny. If the ruler did not abide 
by laws, he lost not only moral grounds for his claim to rule (as we saw above) but 
legal grounds as well.?? 

Obedience to laws meant obedience to legitimate power. Lydus praised Justinian for 
preferring the garb of consul to that of the emperor, precisely because this reflected the 
law-abiding nature of the ruler, just as Mamertinus had commended the emperor 
Julian (361-363), who — on seeing the two consuls (one of them being Mamertinus 
himself) — leapt from the throne and struggled through the crowd to pay respect to the 
consular dignity, just like any other citizen. It was not only the imitation of Christ but 
obedience to laws that made an emperor equal to his subjects. When Themistius put 
Theodosius I together with Hadrian, Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius, he referred 
to the latter as ‘citizens and leaders’, thus both extolling the rule of Theodosius and 
putting limits on it. Lydus exulted himself when describing how earlier emperors went 
on foot to personally welcome the praetorian prefect, whom they had begged to come 
to the palace. He juxtaposed such rulers with Julius Caesar, who greeted the senators 
sitting on a chair, and whom Lydus counted among the tyrants: they used their power 
‘mindlessly’, or according to their passions, like Romulus did. But wisdom came together 
with freedom, and the first consul, Brutus, was both an ‘advocate of temperance and 
defender of freedom’. Since freedom meant rule by law, there was not much, if any, differ- 
ence between a republic and a legal monarchy. Lydus saw nothing wrong in putting 
Brutus together with Justinian — who, because he was good and liberal, accepted the 


29 This explanation: A. Pertusi, I] pensiero politico bizantino, ed. A. Carile (Bologna 1990) 13, 25-6. See 
also, e.g., the Dialogue on Political Science, 5.17 and 49, which, although limiting the pool of candidates 
to three of the ‘best people’ (5.50), still retained the superb qualities of the candidates as the basis for election, 
and Thomas Magister, On Kingship, 3, who spoke of the people supporting the emperor with their souls, like 
their father. Divine intervention: S. G. MacCormack, Art and Ceremony in Late Antiquity (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles 1981) 244-7. A very interesting study by A. Kosuch, ‘A deo electus? Klerus und Volk als Verkiinder 
des góttlichen Willens bei der Kónigserhebung des frühen Mittelalters. Von Wirkung und Wandel einer alten 
Vorstellung’, in F.-R. Erkens (ed.), Das frithmittelalterliche Kónigtum. Ideelle und religiöse Grundlagen 
(Berlin and New York 2005) 407-26, adopted what looks like a similar approach, but established no connec- 
tion with the ruler's personal qualities. Agapetus, Advice, 1, 27; the Epanagoge, 2.1, in Jus graecoromanum, 
2: 240; Theophylaktos of Ohrid, 195, 1.10 and 15. 
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appellation ‘master’ only in the sense of being a good father, even though he disliked this 
form of address — by juxtaposing them with tyrants.°° 

This idea was not new either. Tacitus (56—117) likewise extolled the emperor Nerva 
for having united two things that had been incompatible before, monarchy and freedom. 
His restoration of freedom on 18 September of 96 was commemorated by the inscription 
on the Roman Forum and on numerous coins. Pliny the Younger (61-112) praised 
Nerva’s adopted son, the optimus emperor Trajan, for his obedience to laws, and for 
occupying the same position as a consul and having the same power as any other 
citizen. The imperial title made no difference to Trajan, and he continued to live as 
before. Pliny juxtaposed this citizen-emperor with a tyrant, presented imperial rule as - 
compatible with freedom, and put Brutus, who expelled kings, together with Trajan, 
who ‘swept tyranny away’, because, as Pliny noted to Trajan, ‘we are ruled by you 
and subject to you, but no more than we are to the laws, for these too must regulate 
our desires and passions’. While Lydus never mentioned Tacitus and Pliny among his 
sources, the close proximity of their political views supports the interpretation of 
Lydus’ writings as a continuation of Roman senatorial historiography. We also see the 
association of freedom and laws as compatible with monarchy in other texts, including 
Themistius’ On Power, which traced it to Plato, and the anonymous Dialogue On Pol- 
itical Science, which asserted that no citizen should exercise power against the will and 
without the knowledge of others, and that one should accept the imperial authority 
offered to him by the citizens as a burden and public obligation. References to the idea 
that the ruler should know the limits of his power and act according to laws are scattered 
throughout Lydus' text: in one place he commended an earlier prefect, who ‘wisely recog- 
nized the limit of the power, knowing that he did, indeed, command free men’, while else- 
where Lydus asserted that his book criticized the officials who ‘have not executed their 
offices in accordance with the intent of the emperor’s nobleness’. Therefore, said 
Lydus, those who called emperors ‘masters’ — as if they were masters over slaves — dis- 


. played their ignorance of the meaning of the imperial power.?! 


30 Lydus, On Powers, 2.8; cf. Kaldellis, ‘Dissident circles’, 8-9 on this reference as a hidden criticism. 
Mamertinus, 28.3-4, in XII panegyrici Latini, ed. R. A. B. Mynors (Oxford 1964), with Ammianus Marcel- 
linus, 22.7.1; Themistius, On Power, 7. The praetorian prefect: Lydus, On Powers, 2.9, 2.17; Julius Caesar 
and tyrants: 1.2, 1.38, 1.51, 2.1, 2.6; Romulus: 1.3, 1.5; Brutus: 2.8; Brutus and Justinian: 3.38; ‘master’: 1.6. 
For this title, see L. Bréhier, "L'origine des titres impériaux à Byzance’, BZ 15 (1906) 161—78, who dated (168— 
9) the beginning of its permanent use to the time of Constantine I. Juxtaposing with tyrants: 2.8. 

31 Tacitus, Agricola, 3.1 (principatum ac libertatem), in P. Cornelii Taciti Libri qui supersunt, vol. 2.3, 
ed. I. Delz (Stuttgart 1983). CIL VI 472 = ILS 274. Coins of Nerva (Libertas Publica): e.g., Coins of the 
Roman Empire in the British Museum, ed. H. Mattingly, III (London 1936) 1-30 (nos. 16, 46-47, 60, 91, 
94, 96 etc.); Roman Imperial Coins in the Hunter Coin Cabinet, University of Glasgow, vol. 1, ed. A. S. 
Robertson (Oxford 1962) 333-43 (nos. 7, 22, 28, 38, 41-42, 44 etc.), with Pliny, Letters, 9.13.4, in 
C. Plini Secundi Epistularum Libri Decem, ed. R. A. B. Mynors (Oxford 1963). Obedience to law (Pliny, 
Panegyric, 9.3, 9.5, 34.2, 65.1); similar to consul (59.6, 65.1, 76.1, 76.6, 77.3-5, 78.3-5, 79.5); having the 
same rights as other citizens (10.4, 23.1—2, 64.4-65.1, 71.4), with S. Morton Braund, ‘Praise and protreptic 
in early imperial panegyric: Cicero, Seneca, Pliny', in Tbe Propaganda of Power (as in note 16 above), 61, who 
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Other Byzantine authors tailored similar ideas according to the purpose, occasion, 
and audience of their works. John of Antioch praised Constantine I for enjoying 
liberal arts, and promoting education and learning, with the view that striving for knowl- 
edge was typical of the ideal emperor and incompatible with tyranny. Writing in the early 
sixth century, Zosimus condemned Augustus as a tyrant for overstepping the limits of 
imperial rule, and juxtaposed virtuous rulers (Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus 
Pius) with tyrants (Commodus). He also blamed Constantine I for natural malignity, 
which displayed itself in exercising unlimited power. Diverse approaches to the same his- 
torical figures were not aimed at establishing the historical truth but at adding positive 
and negative examples to the image of the ruler. Likewise, while acknowledging, or 
rather showing his awareness of, the benefits of the republican form of government, 
Theophylaktos' address to Constantine Doukas still focused on juxtaposing the law- 
abiding monarchy with illegal tyranny, for the purpose of praising the virtuous sovereign, 
not establishing a republic. Theophylaktos’ near contemporary, Kekaumenos, reminded 
the emperor of the limits of his power, and offered his work to future ‘pious and 
Christ-loving emperors', naming the four cardinal virtues of the emperor as manliness 
of soul, justice, temperance, and prudence. Neither Lydus nor other Byzantine authors 
labelled all of the emperors together as tyrants; they made a judgment about individual 
rulers on the basis of qualities that were attributed to them, not on the idea of the ruler- 
ship as such. Lydus juxtaposed ‘legal kingship’ to tyranny when speaking of the ‘most 
excellent reign' of the emperor Titus, and condemning Domitian and Caracalla as emper- 


ors who ruled ‘in an evil fashion'.?? 


In line with this stance, Lydus accentuated the image of an ideal ruler as a compo- 
site of many and various superb qualities, by juxtaposing such rulers to emperors and 
officials with despicable traits. He blamed Romulus for ruling irrationally, reproached 
Domitian as a tyrant who overturned old norms and disregarded laws, and looked 


Continued 

presented such references as displays of Trajan's uniqueness. Trajan's imperial title (21.3—4, 24.3, 44.2); 
emperor vs. tyrant (2.3); principate with freedom (27.1, 36.4, 44.6, 45.1—3, 55.2, 57.4, 58.3, 66.2-4, 78.3, 
87.1); Brutus and Trajan (55.6—7); the quote: 24.4, in XII panegyrici Latini (trans. B. Radice). Senatorial his- 
toriography: Av. Cameron, Procopius, 247; on Roman roots of Lydus' perception of the imperial power, see 
Pazdernik, ‘Justinianic ideology’, 194-195, 196-198; Kaldellis, ‘Republican theory’, 12-14. However, the 
difference in their philosophical approaches requires a separate examination, which I plan elsewhere. Themis- 
tius, On Power, 7-8, 15-16; the Dialogue on Political Science, 5.46-48. Limits of power: Lydus, On Powers, 
3.15, 3.39; ignorance: 1.6. 

32 loannis Antiocheni fragmenta quae supersunt omnia, ed. A. Kambylis (Berlin and New York 2008) 356, 
fr. 196; Zosimus, New History, 1.5.3, 1.7.1, 2.29.1, in Zosimi comitis et exadvocati fisci Historia Nova, 
ed. L. Mendelssohn (Leipzig 1887); Theophylaktos of Ohrid, 195, 11.919; 199, 11.22-29; Sovety i rasskazy 
Kekaumena, 274,1.6—-9 and 288, 11.13—14. See R. Romano, ‘Retorica e cultura a Bisanzio: due Fiirstenspiegel 
a confronto’, Vichiana n.s.14 (1985) 315-6; Dennis, ‘Imperial panegyric’, 133; Angelov, Imperial Ideology, 
29-77; Stone, ‘Imperial types’, 187-8. Cf. Kaldellis, ‘Republican theory’, 7, connecting Lydus’ views with 
those of Machiavelli and Ronald Syme. Titus: Lydus, On Powers, 49.2; Domitian and Caracalla: 1.49; 
‘legal kingship’: 1.3. 
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down at Justin who spent his reign in idleness. Lydus decried the irrationality of tyrants 
following their passions, as well as the indolence of earlier emperors, and their disregard 
of public interests. He likewise pointed to the role of the ruler as a model for those 
around him, referring to Marius, Sulla, and Pompey as examples of ‘those who had ven- 
tured upon tyranny at any time whatsoever not only harmed those during the times in 
which they had lived but also became a source of harm to posterity because they left 
behind emulators of their evils to the subjects’. Good rulers, asserted Lydus, not only 
acted in accordance with laws, but also supported people of good qualities, providing 
them with a model of true virtue. The Justinian of Lydus ‘used to think that a loss of his 
own life was happening to him unless all were as vigilant as he’. Likewise, noted Lydus, 
the ideal ruler not only himself strove for knowledge, but also promoted and encour- 
aged knowledgeable people, as Anastasius and Justinian had done. According to Aga- 
petus, the ruler should not only guard the laws himself, but should also see to it that any 
breach of law by anybody else be punished: the emperor will give an account to God if 
wicked people occupy positions of power. Mauropous praised the emperor who had 
not only mastered self-control but also forced the ‘passionate and mean-spirited and 
contemptuous’ nature of his subjects into ‘passionless and divine’ with the help of phil- 
osophy, thus occupying a stance close to Blemmydes. Kekaumenos summed up this situ- 
ation: ‘The emperor is example and model for all, and all look at him and copy his mode 
of behaviour. And if it is moral, they strive to excel and attain it; if it is bad and blame- 
worthy, they act in the same fashion.’?? 


The benevolent ruler set an example to all his subordinates, who — once they learned 
the limit of their power — ceased to oppress freedom. His virtue was thus revealed by the 
virtue of his officials. Conversely, said Lydus, bad rulers provided a negative example by 
making their associates their slaves, who thus displayed the same vices — subjecting the 
people to mistreatment, confiscations, and tortures. They replicated the emperor's bad 
qualities, including greed and cruelty, ignorance and lack of education. According to 
" Lydus, bad actions were committed in the reign of the virtuous ruler only because 
either indecent officials (like the praetorian prefects Marinus and John the Cappadocian) 
had crept into the favour of an unsuspecting emperor, which also proved his magnani- 
mity and trust, or the emperor was left unaware of these actions.?* 


33 Romulus (1.5); Domitian (2.19; cf. 1.3); Justin (2.28, 3.51); passions (1.3). The quote: 2.1 (see also 1.6); 
accordance with laws (3.18); people of good qualities (3.17, 3.38, 3.76); example of true virtue (3.39); vigi- 
lance (3.55); Anastasius (2.21); Justinian (3.29—30). Agapetus, Advice, 1, 30; The Letters of Ioannes Maur- 
opous, 105, 11.50—52; Blemmydes, RS, 103-104; Sovety i rasskazy Kekaumena, 288, 1.9212. For the 
emperor setting an example of virtue for future generations, see, e.g., Procopius, Buildings, 1.1.4—5. 

34 The benevolent ruler (3.39), bad rulers (2.21, 3.57, 3.62), mistreatment (3.42, 3.61), confiscations and 
tortures (3.57—61), greed and cruelty (3.58), ignorance and lack of education (3.68), Marinus (3.46), John 
the Cappadocian (3.57), emperor's unawareness (3.61—62, 3.69). Cf. [Constantine VIL] Life of Basil I, 30, 
72, which juxtaposed vicious and corrupt associates of Michael III with the ‘best people of all’ who were 
appointed to offices by Basil I. 
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Lydus denounced the behaviour of those officials who turned to idle living, oppressed 
the subjects, forsook their duties, and preferred personal interests to public well-being. His 
comparison of two praetorian prefects juxtaposed the moral excellence and profound edu- 
cation of Constantine with the depravity and ignorance of John the Cappadocian. Lydus 
condemnation of the Cappadocian as the ‘enemy of laws’, which itself implied a lack of edu- 
cation, reasoning, and balanced judgment, fittingly came together with the criticism of how 
the Cappadocian and his associates indulged themselves in various sorts of bodily pleasures 
such as gluttony, excessive drinking, and sexual insatiability. Whereas virtuous officials 
spent their days on official business and their nights acquiring knowledge, the Cappadocian 
passed his days in licentious pleasures and nights gaining profit, with no time left for intel- 
lectual pursuits. Lydus referred to the Cappadocian and his people as animals, comparing 
them to wolves, implying that they were void of reasoning and necessary moral qualities, 
thus neglecting the interests of people and oppressing them in many ways. Blemmydes like- 
wise spoke about people void of intellect as dogs and pigs, just like Anna Komnene pointed 
to idlers as leading an ‘animal life’, which she juxtaposed with a life of reasoning and intel- 
lect. Since, as a display of barbarism, tyranny was void of reason and consequently meant 
submission to emotions, which was typical of animals, Anna spoke of barbarians as 
animals who were ruled by greed, gluttony, licentiousness, and other passions.? 2 

Other authors of the sixth century displayed a similar attitude. Zosimus associated 
tyranny with the bad temper (that is, loss of self-control), cruelty and irrationality of the 
emperor Valentinian I; the carelessness, greed, irrationality, and inattentiveness to public 
needs of the emperor Theodosius I; and with the greed, audacity and immodesty of the 
all-powerful Stilicho. The Secret History by Procopius painted an even more distinct 
image of a tyrant as the opposite of the ideal ruler, probably because it focused on 
only one person, the emperor Justinian, whom Procopius criticized as pretentious, deceit- 
ful, hypocritical, concealing his anger, treacherous, always playing false, a fickle friend, 
anda truceless enemy, always eager to listen to slanders, given to harsh punishments, and 
most determined to acquire other men's money. Whether Justinian actually was such a 
man is less important than the way Procopius described him, by using exactly the oppo- 
site qualities that an ideal ruler was expected to possess. Because the qualities made the 
ruler, Procopius's negative portrayal of Justinian was not a mere invective, in the form of 
an inverted panegyric, but a statement to the effect that Justinian did not qualify to be the 
true emperor. Procopius thus constructed the image of Justinian as a tyrant in a more 


35 Indolence and disregard of public interests (2.15-16), idle living (pr. 14), oppression of subjects (2.1), 
disregard of duties (2.10), preference of personal interests (3.49), two praetorian prefects (2.20), John the Cap- 
padocian (3.62, 65, 69), *wolves' (2.21, 3.58), their actions (2.21, 3.57-3.69). Blemmydes, RS, 13; Anna 
Komnene, Alexias, 12.3.1, developing the theme of the fickle nature of the barbarians (10.3.4, 10.11.6), 
who cannot control their passions (10.5.4, 14.2.4, 14.4.6), and, prone to moodiness, go to the extremes 
(10.11.6, 13.10.1); cf. Anna's juxtaposition of the Armenian Oshin, who succumbed to pleasures, turned 
into an idler, and eventually lost his life (12.2.3) with a clever and virtuous officer Eumathios, who was 
always busy successfully forestalling the enemy (14.1.5—6). See Synesius, On Kingship, 6.2-3, who compared 
tyrants with beasts, and praised philosophical education as protecting kings against becoming tyrants. 
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subtle fashion, rather than attacking his real or claimed despotism directly. When the 
emperor’s virtues could not be denied, Procopius reinterpreted them, presenting the 
approachability of Justinian as only a deceit and his wakefulness as having the malign 
purpose of contriving calamities for his subjects.?* 

Evaluating emperors through describing their qualities, whether overtly positive (as 
in Anna Komnene's memoirs about her father) or negative (as in Procopius’ pamphlet 
about Justinian) was done to demonstrate whether the ruler was a true emperor. Juxta- 
posing positive and negative qualities in the same work — by Eusebius, Blemmydes and 
many others - likewise argued that the ruler who abandoned himself to claimed or real 
vices might be judged to rule by a tyrannical force, and in all truth could not be 
counted as emperor. In political terms, therefore, praise of imperial virtues in the panegy- 
rics pronounced in front of emperors was not so much (or not only) a display of flattery or 
a piece of advice and counselling or a sanction of legitimization, but an exhortation estab- 
lishing moral constraints on imperial rule.?" In one of the most remarkable displays of this 
attitude, having been mutilated and exiled on the orders of Michael VIII, Manuel Holo- 
bolos came back from exile to deliver three panegyrics, dating most likely to Christmas 
1265, 1266, and 1267, which praised Michael as godlike, a common blessing, an 
ocean of graces, and a statue of virtues. Establishing a comparison between the reigning 
emperor and his virtuous predecessors or putting a negative spin on certain traits of earlier 
emperors served the same purpose. Whether the emperor actually had the qualities for 
which earlier rulers were praised was secondary to the expectation that he should 
model himself after them.?? 


36 Zosimus, NH, 4.1.1; 4.28.1-3 and 4.33.1—4; 5.1.2-5. Procopius, SH, 8.22-26, in Procopii Caesariensis 
Opera Omnia, ed. J. Haury, rev. G. Wirth, vol. 3 (Leipzig 1963); trans. H. B. Dewing (with some modifi- 
cations). Invective: Av. Cameron, Procopius, 60-61, with L. Brubaker, ‘Sex, lies and textuality: the Secret 
History of Prokopios and the rhetoric of gender in sixth-century Byzantium', in L. Brubaker and J. M. H. 
Smith (eds.), Gender in the Early Medieval World: East and West, 300-900 (Cambridge and New York 
2004) 83, 86, 101 (‘a brilliant parody on the imperial panegyric’) and ‘Sex and gender in the age of Justinian’, 
in The Cambridge Companion to the Age of Justinian, ed. M. Maas (Cambridge and New York 2005) 433. 
Despotism: Kaldellis, Procopius, 128—142. Reinterpretations: Procopius, SH, 13.1—2 and 30-32. Cf. Bruba- 
ker, ‘Sex, lies and textuality’, 84-86 with very keen observations that Procopius’ major concern was not 
‘facts’ but the way he built the characterization of main characters, although she approached Procopius’ 
‘inverting the rules of panegyric’ solely by analyzing how Procopius ‘subverted conventional gender roles’. 

37 Eusebius, Tricennial Oration, 5.2 (royal clemency vs. beastly rage, liberal disposition vs. malicious wick- 
edness, prudence vs. folly, intelligence and wisdom vs. recklessness); Blemmydes, RS, 87 and 90 (intellect, 
mildness, and generosity vs. pleasure, anger, and love for money). Advice and counselling: D. G. Angelov, 
‘Byzantine imperial panegyric as advice literature (1204—c.1350)', in E. Jeffreys (ed.), Rhetoric in Byzantium. 
Papers from the Thirty-Sixth Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies [Exeter College, University of Oxford, 
March 2001] (Aldershot 2003) 55, 57. Sanction: Stone, ‘Imperial types’, 187 (‘the use of the general range of 
topoi could sanction the reign of the incumbent, particularly where legitimation was important’). 

38 Godlike (Manuelis Holoboli Orationes, 32, \1.12-13; 44, 1.28; 90, 1.21), common blessing (36, 1.22; 44, 
1.32), ocean of graces (71, 11.23—-26), statue of virtues (31, 11.21—22). The latter resonated with the tradition 
that likened praising the ruler with erecting a royal statue comprised of virtues: e.g., Synesius, On Kingship, 
9.5-6, 18.3, 29.4, and Blemmydes, RS. Dates: R. Macrides, ‘The New Constantinople and the New 
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Praise thus came at a price. Conformity to the ideal, whether in the form of God or 
an idealized earlier emperor or both, served simultaneously to legitimize the imperial rule 
and impose limits on it. If some emperors ever cut panegyrics short, it should have been 
because of this pressure rather than their embarrassment at being subject to the most una- 
bashed flattery, as Dennis has suggested for Michael. VIH and Manuel II. Byzantine 
emperors were proclaimed *worthy' at their coronation, which signified the recognition 
of their legitimacy as coming from God, who was the source of the qualities they had. But 
the emperors were expected to prove their worthiness, and their legitimacy, by a virtuous 
reign.” The Byzantine idea of imperial rule allowed, therefore, that if someone became a 
ruler by succession or luck, or even by force, like Hiero of Syracuse, who was mentioned 
by Blemmydes, or Michael VIII, praised as a model of virtue by Holobolos, he could still 
prove his worth by displaying the necessary personal and political qualities, and by sub- 
mitting himself to laws.*° 


Conclusion 


Lydus' portrayal of Roman kings, Republican leaders, Roman and Byzantine emperors 
and officials encapsulated the overall Byzantine approach to imperial rule, which had 
nothing to do with pro-republican sympathies. Like other Byzantine authors, Lydus eval- 
uated individual rulers against an ideal, or idealized, image and targeted his criticisms not 
at the principle of sole rule, but at the ruler's real or claimed deviations from the expected 
model of personal and political behaviour. This has eluded modern commentators of 
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Constantinople—1261?' BMGS 6 (1980) 19, 39; Angelov, ‘Panegyric’, 56 note 3. Cf. such comparisons in 
Lydus, On Powers, 2.28 (see note 7 above) and, e.g., Themistius, On Power, 7-8, who likened Theodosius 
I to his virtuous ‘forefathers’ Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, and Marcus Aurelius, and Anna Komnene, Alexias, 
1.5.4, 12.3.4, as she put Alexios together with the emperors of the past, who were always mindful of the well- 
being of their subjects. For the origins of this practice, see Dmitriev, ““Good emperors”. Cf. P. Heather, “The- 
mistius: a political philosopher’, in The Propaganda of Power (as in note 16 above) 139-43, interpreting The- 
mistius' negative references to earlier rulers in panegyrics for current emperors as displaying his chances to tell 
the truth and gain credibility. 

39 This explanation: Dennis, ‘Imperial panegyric’, 134. Coronation: Constantin VII Porphyrogénéte, Le 
Livre des cérémonies, 1.47(38), ed. A. Vogt, vol. 2 (Paris 1939) 3, with observations by V. Valdenberg, 
‘Les idées politiques dans les fragments attribuées à Pierre le Patrice’, B 2 (1925) 69-70; A. P. Kazhdan 
and A. W. Epstein, Change in Byzantine Culture in the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles 1985) 110-1; P. Yannopoulos, ‘Le couronnement de l'empereur à Byzance: rituel et fond institution- 
nel’, B 61 (1991) 71-92; and G. Dagron, Emperor and Priest. The Imperial Office in Byzantium, 
trans. J. Birrell (Cambridge and New York 2003) 55. Legitimacy: J. L. Nelson, Politics and Ritual in Early 
Medieval Europe (London 1986) 263-4, and note 42 below. 

40 Blemmydes, RS, 56-57; L. Previale, ‘Un panegirico inedito per Michele VIII Paleologo’, BZ 42 (1943- 
1949), 26.20-27.3 (the emperor as the image of God), 30.1-3 (temperance), 33.10 and 43.1 (prudence), 
36.3 and 41.16 (wisdom), among others. 
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On Powers, even though this approach comprised an important part of Byzantine politi- 
cal thinking. Quite in line with his Roman predecessors, and with Byzantine contempor- 
ary and later authors, Lydus advocated not political but personal freedom which was 
compatible with, and inseparable from, an enlightened imperial rule based on reasoning, 
moderation, and law. Since the same ideal image served as the measure of the emperor’s 
personal and political qualities, the similar ideas and close parallels found in different 
Byzantine texts offer no reliable ground for suggesting personal connections between 
their authors.*! 

As the image of the ‘heavenly emperor’ who crowned him, the Byzantine emperor 
had to display divine qualities. If he did, he was deservedly praised. Conversely, if the 
emperor appeared to lack some of these qualities and thus failed to meet expectations, 
he could be advised or admonished.*? Any criticism of the ruler, including Lydus' criti- 
cism of Justinian, did not display a political stance but reflected established conventions. 
Because the legitimization of imperial rule depended on the way that rule was exercised — 
which was conditioned by the personal qualities of an individual ruler, regardless of how 
he came to power — the Byzantines had neither a clearly developed notion of legitimate 
succession nor a rigid legal division between imperial rule and tyranny.*? It is true, of 
course, that the belief in the emperor being crowned by God had little influence on 
“subject-ruler interaction in real time,” and that it does not explain the political realities 
of Byzantine history. However, the fact that the importance of this belief has been exag- 
gerated offers no support to the argument about the Byzantine “monarchical republic.” It 
was the ruler’s personal and political virtues that made the difference: the true emperor 
was emperor even before the crown was put on his head; thus, he remained the same 


41 Commentaries: e.g., Maas, Lydus, 83-96 with B. Baldwin, in Classical Views 28 (1994) 59-69; Dubuis- 
son and Schamp, Jean Le Lydien, 1, cccxiii-cccixxxiii, with D. Feissel, in Antiquité Tardive 17 (2009) 339-57. 
See Kaldellis, ‘Dissident circles’, 4, 7, 9, 12 on similarities of political views expressed in Lydus’ On Powers 
and Procopius’ Secret History as resulting from their alleged friendship, and even proposing that Procopius 
` entrusted his text to Lydus; cf. a hint at this explanation in Kaldellis, Procopius, 228. 

42 The ‘heavenly emperor’: M.-F. Auzépy, ‘Le Christ, l'empereur et l'image (VIIe-IXe siécle)’, in Eupsychia: 
Mélanges offerts.à H. Abrweiler (Paris 1998) 35-47. Emperor crowned by God: O. Treitinger, Die ostró- 
mische Kaiser- und Reichsidee (Darmstadt 1969) 34-8, 61-2; G. Rösch, Onoma basileias. Studien zum offi- 
ziellen Gebrauch der Kaisertitel in spdtantiker und frübbyzantinischer Zeit (Vienna 1978) 140-1; 
MacCormack, Art and Ceremony, 247-59; Yannopoulos, ‘Le couronnement’, 71 with note 4. 

43 Imperial rule and tyranny: Dubuisson, ‘Les formes de pouvoir’, 64; cf. Kaldellis, ‘Republican theory’, 9: 
Lydus ‘never gives a theoretical argument for the legitimacy of imperial rule’. A. Kaldellis, ‘How to usurp the 
throne in Byzantium: the role of public opinion in sedition and rebellion’, in D. Angelov and M. Saxby (eds.), 
Power and Subversion in Byzantium (Farnham and Burlington 2013) 43-56 offered numerous examples 
showing that when it came to the change of emperors the opinion of the people of Constantinople ‘was 
often the deciding factor in it, or at least it was held to be that by the political class’ (50). He suggested 
that Byzantium ‘was closer to a monarchical republic than a monarchy by divine right’ (54). It is impossible 
to properly evaluate the role of the people in Byzantine politics, however, without establishing that public 
opinion reflected the alleged or real lack of an emperor’s conformity with the image of the ideal ruler. Just 
as the emperor was acclaimed ‘worthy’ at his coronation (see note 39 above), he was decried as ‘unworthy’ 
by the people who deposed him: ibid., 52. 
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person as he was before assuming the imperial title. He also had to prove his personal and 
political worth in order to be accepted, and supported, by the people as their emperor. 
The meritorious approach to imperial rule we see in Lydus’ On Powers survived in 
later Byzantine and European literature. This approach helps to explain not only why 
imperial panegyrics were tailored to individual emperors, and even to their specific activi- 
ties, but also why criticism and eulogy of rulers could coexist within the same work, like 
On Powers or imperial panegyrics, and also, consequently, in modern studies.^* 


44 For his further development of the idea of Byzantium as a “monarchical republic,” see Kaldellis, Republic, 
xiii-xvi, 5-9 (cf. previous note). To a large extent this idea owes its existence to Kaldellis’ belief the the Byzan- 
tines rationalized the imperial power in religious terms (“the emperor was appointed to rule by the Christian 
God”), which allowed him to juxtapose the “secular republic” of Byzantium with the “theocratic ‘imperial 
idea'" (165-198). However, the Byzantines’ perception of the emperor was more complex and older than 
Christianity. Meritorious approach: Magdalino, Manuel, 250; F. Goyet, ‘Introduction’, in I. Cogitore and 
F. Goyet (eds.), Devenir Roi. Essais sur la littérature addressée au prince (Grenoble 2001) 7-17. Lydus: 
e.g., Maas, Lydus, 83-96. Specific activities, including military leadership and civil administration, accentu- 
ated in different panegyrics for the same emperor: e.g., Heather, "Themistius', 142. The coexistence of criti- 
cism and eulogy in Byzantine works: e.g., Av. Cameron, ‘Early Byzantine Kaiserkritik: two case studies’, 
BMGS 3 (1977) 1-17, incl. 17 (‘Thesis and antithesis—Byzantine Kaiserkritik proceeded along a zigzag 
course as the characters of individual emperors oscillated between “good” and “bad”’); repr. Av. Cameron, 
Continuity and Change in Sixth-Century Byzantium (London 1981) IX, and Angelov, ‘Panegyric’, 57 
(‘counsel to the emperor, even in the form of criticism, and panegyric co-existed within the body of the 
same oration’). Cf. references to Lydus' attitude toward Justinian as ‘ambivalent’ (Av. Cameron, Procopius, 
246) or as both critical and ‘for the most part’ laudatory (Maas, Lydus, 5 and 92-6) or as both laudatory and 
‘intimat[ing] a deeper unease’: Pazdernik, ‘Justinianic ideology’, 193-4. 
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Snapshots from the eleventh century: the Lombards from 
Bari, a chartoularios from ‘Petra’, and the complex of 
Mangana 


Foteini Spingou 
Princeton University 


This article puts in their context three eleventh-century texts from the famous anthology 
of poetry in Marcianus Gr. 524. The first is an epigram on the portrait of Monomachos, 
which was commissioned by the ‘Lombards’. It is suggested here that Argyros Meles is in 
fact the instigator of the creation of the portrait and its accompanying epigram. The 
second text is a poem addressed to Michael Keroularios on behalf of the hieromonk 
Lazaros when he was granted the rank of chartoularios of the Great Church. The 
meaning of a mysterious reference to ‘Petra’ is discussed in detail. The third text is an 
epigram on the triklinos of Monomachos at the Mangana complex. 


Marcianus Graecus 524 is a late thirteenth-century manuscript, famous mainly for the 
anthology of poetry it contains — the so-called Anthologia Marciana.! One scribe is 


1 On ms. Marcianus Graecus 524 see: Sp. Lambros, “O Mapkiavòs kóði% 524’, Néog 'EAAnvouvfjuov 8 
(1911) 3-59, 123-92; E. Mioni, Bibliothecae divi Marci venetiarum Codices Graeci manuscripti. Thesaurus 
antiquus (Rome 1985) 399—407; F. Spingou, "Text and image at the court of Manuel Komnenos: Epigrams on 
works of art in Marc. gr. 524, followed by a description of the manuscript’ (unpublished MPhil thesis, Uni- 
versity of Oxford, 2010) esp. 16-35 and 116—62 (available for consultation in the Bodleian library, Oxford 
and the library of Yale University), and an expanded version: eadem, ‘Words and artworks in the twelfth 
century and beyond. The thirteenth-century manuscript Marcianus Gr. 524 and the twelfth-century dedica- 
tory epigrams on works of art’ (unpublished DPhil thesis, University of Oxford 2013). See also: P. Odorico 
and C. Messis, ‘L’anthologie Comnéne du cod. Marc. gr. 524: Problémes d'évaluation', in W. Hórandner 
and M. Grünbart (eds.), L’épistolographie et la poésie épigrammatique: Projets actuels et questions de méth- 
odologie. Actes de la 16e table ronde organisée par Wolfram Hórandner et Michael Grünbart dans le cadre du 
XXe Congrès international des études byzantines. Collège de France-Sorbonne. Paris, 19-25 Aout 2001 (Paris 
2003) 191-213. A. Rhoby, ‘Zur Identifizierung von bekannten Autoren im Codex Marcianus Graecus 524’, 
Medioevio Graeco 10 (2010) 167-204. F. Spingou, "The anonymous poets of the Anthologia Marciana: Ques- 
tions of collection and authorship’, in A. Pizzone (ed.), Byzantine Authorship (Berlin and New York 2014) 
137-150. A new numbering system for the text in the Marcianus codex has been suggested in the appendix 
of my DPhil thesis. The numbering offered in this article indicates first the numbering according to Lambros' 
description and subsequently according to the new description. 
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responsible for the production of 83.9% of the book (ca. 572 pages). He first wrote indi- 
vidual quires with different works. At some point towards the end of the thirteenth 
century he put them together in order to form a single book, while he added more 
quires at the front. At this time, on the new blank quires and wherever there was 
empty space in other quires, he wrote the collections of poems by Theodore Balsamon, 
and Nicholas Kallikles, a part of the Hodoiporikon by Manasses. He also compiled 
three collections of anonymous poetry in his private notebook, manuscript Marcianus 
Gr. 524. Thus, he created the Anthologia Marciana. The manuscript was bound for 
the first time in the late thirteenth century. It was then rebound in the sixteenth 
century and finally it was re-rebound at some point between 1736 and 1741 under the 
supervision of Lorenzo Tiepolo, curator of the library at the time. The quires with the 
poetry were misplaced in the manuscript, probably in the sixteenth century.* After the 
re-arrangement of the quires it becomes apparent that the first collection of anonymous 
poetry (Sylloge A) includes texts from the eleventh and early twelfth centuries.? This col- 
lection starts on ff. 103-104” with the unattributed poetry by Christopher Mitylenaios.* 
It continues to ff. 1—5 with anonymous occasional poetry, the resignation poem of Nicho- 
las of Corfu,’ a poem by Theophylaktos of Ohrid, some more epigrams by Mitylenaios" 
and perhaps the ‘court-room drama’ by Andronikos protekdikos.? 

The present article discusses three texts from Sylloge A. Two of them directly refer to 
the name of the reigning emperor, Constantine Monomachos, and thus they are clearly 
datable to the eleventh century. However, the other text is addressed to the ‘patriarch 
Michael’. In general, the placement of a text in the Anthologia Marciana does not auto- 
matically indicate from when the text dates.” However, since it can be found in a chrono- 
logically homogenous collection, the poem most probably addresses Michael 
Keroularios, patriarch of Constantinople, and not the twelfth-century patriarch 
Michael Kourkouas or Michael of Anchialos. 


-2 In more detail: "Words and artworks’, 37-43. I suggest that the quires with the poetry were originally 
placed in the following order: ff. 89-96, 97-104, 1-7, 8-15, 16-23, 105-112, 113-120. 
3  W.Hórandner (‘Epigrams on icons and sacred objects. The collection of Cod. Marc. Gr. 524 once again’, 
in M. Salvadore [ed.], La poesia tardoantica e medievale: atti del I convegno internationale di studi. Mercata, 
4-5 maggio 1998 [Alessandria 2001] 120) has also observed that an ‘eleventh-century cluster’ can be found in 
ff. 1-3". 
4 Christopher Mitylenaios, Poems, ed. M. de Groote, Christophori Mitylenaii versuum variorum collectio 
Cryptensis (Turnhout 2012) nos. 138, 120, 121, 123, 125, 126, 127, 132, 134. 
5  S.Lambros, Keprupaixa ávékóota éx yeiwoypáqov Ayíov 'Opovc, Kavtafptyiac, Mováyov kai Kepx pag 
(Athens 1882) 41 (vv. 306-10). 
6 Theophylaktos of Ohrid, Poems, ed. P. Gautier, Théophylacte d’Achrida. Discours, Traités, Poésies 1 
(Thessalonike 1980) no. 10. 
7 Christopher Mitylenaios, Poems, nos. 51, 42, 45, 74, 75, 76, 80, 82, 89, 95, 98, 101, 112, 113, 117 
8  R. J. Macrides, ‘Poetic justice in the patriachate. Murder and cannibalism in the provinces’, in 
L. Burgmann, M. Th. Fógen and A. Schminck (eds.), Cupido Legum (Frankfurt 1985) 137-9. 
9 For example on f. 46", an epigram dedicated to the amulet of Constantine Monomachos can be found 
between epigrams dating from the reign of Manuel Komnenos. 
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An epigram for the portrait of the emperor by the Lombards 
The first epigram is on a portrait of the emperor. The text reads: 
Eig thv eixova tod} Movouáyov rjv iotóproav oi nap abtoð ovpunadnbévtes Aoyyípapóot. 


'O yis &v&coov be «on»ómg Movouáxos 
uóvoc u&yeo8o1 Saioor yvods oexppóvog 
ntaiovor ovyxGpnot &vOponots véuer 
LLULOVLEVOS yàp thv PrdvOpwrov qoot 

5 100 ovpPacirevovtos abt Kupiov 
ovyyvopovet ooóAAovow OIKTPOIC oikéta. 


M= ms. Marc. gr. 524, f. 1. 
La = Lambros, O Mapxtavóc, no. 2.1? 


1. õe...ótms M [npoo]t&tng La | 2. uóvoig MLa. 


On the depiction of Monomachos which was painted by the Lombards who had been 
forgiven by him. 


The ruler of the Earth emperor Monomachos, who alone knows to fight prudently the 
daemons, grants forgiveness to people who fall into error; for he forgives his culpable 
humble servants imitating the human-loving nature of the Lord who rules with him. 


According to the title and the main text, the epigram refers to a portrait of Monomachos 
commissioned by the Lombards after they had been forgiven,!! but in fact it is difficult to 
see how all these ‘Lombards who fall into error’ could commission a portrait and an 
epigram written in Greek. The epigram should instead be connected with the story of 
an individual, namely Argyros, the son of Meles. 

Argyros, son of Meles, is an intriguing personality of the eleventh century.’* His 
father, óvváorgg Meles was the leader of an anti-Byzantine rebellion in Bari (1009- 
1010/1)? for which Meles asked Norman merchants for help. Bari fell into Byzantine 


10 The epigram is reprinted in V. von Falkenhausen, Untersuchungen über die byzantinische Herrschaft in 
Süditalien von 9. bis ins 11. Jabrbundert (Wiesbaden 1967) 59, n. 453. 

11 It is a topos for epigrams on works of art to say that the commissioner has also made the 
object. M. Lauxtermann, Byzantine poetry from Pisides to Geometres, I (Vienna 2003) 159. 

12 Falkenhausen, Untersuchungen, 93-94, 100, 187—190. A comprehensive reconstruction of his life can be 
found in N. Lavermicocca, Bari Bizantina: capitale mediterranea (Bari 2003) 19-23; A. Guillou, ‘Production 
and profits in the Byzantine province of Italy (tenth to eleventh centuries): an expanding society’, DOP 28 
(1974) 97-100 and 108; G. Robinson, History and Cartulary of the Greek Monastery of S. Elias and 
S. Anastasius of Carbonne (Rome 1928), 158—60. See also R. Guilland, ‘Patrices du régne de Constantin 
IX Monomaque’, ZRVI 13 (1971) 2-3, reprinted in: Titres et foctions de l'Empire byzantine (London 
1976) XIII. 

13 V. von Falkenhausen, ‘Byzantine Italy in the reign of Basil II’, in P. Magdalino (ed.), Byzantium in the 
year 1000 (Leiden/Boston 2003) 147. F. Burgarella, ‘Bizanzio in Sicilia e nell'Italia meridionale: Riflessi’, 
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hands in April 1010 after being under siege for two months. Meles escaped while his wife 
and son were sent to Constantinople. Argyros returned to Italy (probably in 1029)'* and 
in 1041 he became the leader of a rebellion, this time forced mainly by the Normans. 
They proclaimed Argyros to be the Princeps et Dux Italiae.? A few months later he 
and his allies captured Giovenazzo and at the end of July 1042 they besieged Trani, 
which was one of the last Byzantine cities in Apulia.'® 

In June 1042, Constantine Monomachos came to power. The katepano of Italy, 
George Maniakes, fell into disgrace,'’ revolting against Monomachos and declaring 
himself emperor. At the same time, Byzantium started to negotiate with Argyros. In 
August 1042, Argyros abruptly called off the siege of Trani, capitulated to the 
emperor and received the titles of patrikios and vestes." Maniakes approached 
Argyros and tried to bribe him.!? Argyros instead hired the Normans to fight against 
Maniakes.”° In February 1043, Argyros and the katepano Basil Theodorakanos 
marched against Maniakes in Otranto. Maniakes escaped, but the Byzantine army recap- 
tured Otranto. Argyros multis comitatus conquered Otranto and from there regained 
Bari, a key city for Byzantium.?! 

In 1045-6 Argyros was summoned to Constantinople. He was received with great 
honours and became a member of the 'court'.?? In March 1051 he was sent back to 
Italy, this time as governor of whatever was left of the catepanate of Italy.” The 


Continued 

in I] Mezzogiorno dai Bizantini a Federico II (Torino 1983) 224—6. F. Chalandon, Histoire de la domination 

normande en Italie et en Sicile, I (Paris 1907) 46. A. Guillou, ‘Notes sur la société dans le katépanat d'Italie au 

XI siécle’, Mélanges d' Archaeologie et d' Histoire 78 (1966) 443, no. 2 = Studies on Byzantine Italy (London 

1970) no. XII. 

14 Guillou, ‘Production and profits’, 97. 

15 Guillou, ‘Production and profits’, 97. An exuberant, and hardly believable, account of the election of 

Argyros is given by the poetic chronicle of William of Apulia. However, the passage states that the 
` Normans elected him as leader mainly because of his father's fame. Cf. the account of Amatus of Monte- 

cassino, The History of the Normans (written though ca.1080), ed. V. de Bartholomaeis, Storia de’ Normanni 

di Amato di Montecassino (Rome 1935), II, 28, (trans. Pr. Dunbar, Amatus of Montecassino: The History of 

tbe Normans, rev. ed. G. Loud [Woodbridge 2004] 75). 

16 G. A. Loud, The Age of Robert of Guiscard: Southern Italy and Norman Conquest (Harlow 2000) 96. 

17 Hewasa personal enemy of Romanos Skleros, brother of Constantine's mistress. Skylitzes, Synopsis His- 

toriarum, ed. I. Thurn, Ioannis Scylitzae Synopsis Historiarum, (Berlin 1973) 427: Const. IX, $3, ll. 60-66. 

On Maniakes: Guilland, Patrices, 10-13. Falkenhausen, Untersuchungen, 91—2, 186. 

18 William of Apulia, I, 479-85. 

19 William of Apulia, I, 496-500, 504-5. 

20 William of Apulia, I, 511-8. 

21 William of Apulia, II, 1-7. 

22 William of Apulia, H, 18-20: Placibus, qui praesidet urbi, / suscipit egressum magnis et honoribus illum / 

promvet. 

23 Ina sigillion of 1053 he reveals his titles as follows: Apyupóg npovoia O(eo)i udytotpos Kai ové itadiag 

Kodappias oixedias kai naqAayovíac, 6 uéàntos (Robinson, History and Cartulary, 162, ll. 31-3). On the title 

see Falkenhausen, Untersuchungen, 60-2, 104-8. 
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centre was Bari, the capital of the old theme of Longobardia.”* He held this position until 
1055 when he was disgraced by the empress Theodora for his military defeats and was 
under pressure from his most fierce enemy, Michael Keroularios.** 

The epigram refers to the rebellion of Argyros Meles by using the theme of Longobar- 
dia.^ Given that it dates from the reign of Monomachos, the ‘Lombards’ should be under- 
stood as the inhabitants of the old theme of Longobardia.*” The population of the region 
was multicultural: Lombards, Latins, Normans, and some Greek-speaking inhabitants. 
Members of the Byzantine governing elite were chiefly from this last group, with Meles 
and his son being two of its notable members.?? Although he had a Greek name, the 
ethnic provenance of Meles is unclear.?? At any rate he and his son, being natives of 
Bari, were indeed ‘Lombards’ .°° Furthermore, Argyros was not only bilingual but had 
been educated and lived in Constantinople, in the ‘vicinity of the court'.?! Therefore, he 
was familiar with the objects of imperial propaganda and the relevant literature. Thus, 
Argyros is also the most suitable candidate for the commissioning of the epigram and - 
the portrait. The epigram gives one more hint. The last word oixétn¢ is a synonym of 
óoiAog. The word doidoc was used in sigillia by which the governor of Italy granted 
favours to individuals who remained faithful to the emperor despite the general uprising 
against the Byzantine power in their region.” Argyros, after being excused, helped the 
Byzantine army against Maniakes and had thus demonstrated his dovAwots to the emperor. 

The most appropriate place for such a portrait is Bari, the capital city of Longobar- 
dia. It was customary to put up portraits of the emperor in cities. Euthymios Tornikes, in 
the twelfth century, puts this clearly: *...Koà qépovot tovtov tis £ikóvac ai nóAei TOW 


24 Falkenhausen, Byzantine Italy, 139 (where the relevant bibliography). A. Guillou, Geografia administra- 
tive del Katepanato Bizantino d'Italia (IX-XI sec.), in Calabria bizantina (Reggio 1974) 113-33, = Culture et 
société en Italie Byzantine (VIe-Xle s.) (London 1978) IX. 

25 Guillou, ‘Production and profits’, 98. William of Apulia, II, 275-83. 

26 Interestingly, the rebellion led by Argyros is exclusively mentioned in Latin historical works (esp. Lupus 
protospatharios, Annales Barenses, William of Apulia). 

27 This is how Skylitzes (348: Basil and Constantine, $ 34, 97, 1-3) understands the Lombards. He 
mentions the rebellion of Meles: óvváorgg yap «tg viv ézoíkov tijg Bápeoc, voDvouo MéAns, napabngas tov 
év Aoyyifapóía Aaóv ónAav xarà 'Pouoíov dipet. 

28 Guillou (‘Production and profits’, 97-9) cites especially Argyros Meles as an example of these Greek- 
speaking archons. 

29 He was probably of Armenian origin, but his family would have been assimilated with the Lombard 
population already from the tenth century (Falkenhausen, Byzantine Italy, 154—5; see also N. Garsoian, 
‘The problem of Armenian integration into the Byzantine empire’, in H. Ahrweiler and A. Laiou, Studies 
on the Internal Diaspora of the Byzantine Society (Washington, D.C. 1998) 56 and 64—5). See H. Houben, 
Roger II of Sicily, trans. G. Loud and D. Milburn (Cambridge 2002) 9. 

30 His wife Maralda was Latin (Guillou, ‘Production and profit’, 97). 

31 Lavermicocca, Bari Bizantina, 20. 

32 Fr.Nitti di Vito, Codice diplomatico Barese: Le pergamene di S. Nicola di Bari, IV (Bari 1900) 67, 17-19 
(the sigillion dates from December 1146 and it is signed by the catepan Eusthathios). Robinson, History and 
Cartulary, no. V, 161, 5 (it dates from 1053 and it is signed by Argyros Meles). See also A. Guillou, ‘L'Italia 
bizantina: 6ovAeía e oixeiooi, Bulletino dell’ istituto storico italiano per il medioevo 78 (1967) 16. 
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dpetéw SaocKdAove, ais Seodoato 10 nepiyetov...’; (The towns bear his [i.e. the emper- 
or’s] images as teachers of the virtues by which he has saved the earthly order.)?? Simi- 
larly, the epigram acclaims the virtuous emperor for his philanthropy and his ability to 
fight against the rebels who were trying to disturb the earthly order. From the eleventh 
century we also know the epigram that John Mauropous wrote for the portrait of Mono- 
machos, from the city of Euchaita.?* The epigram was probably written after the appoint- 
ment of Mauropous as metropolitan of the region. 

The anonymous epigrams on works of art in the Anthologia Marciana have been 
copied from manuscripts and not from objects in situ.?? Therefore, it is highly uncertain 
whether the epigram ever served as a verse inscription for an extant portrait of Monoma- 
chos. Furthermore, the Constantinopolitan character of the Anthologia Marciana and the 
style of the epigram suggest that it was composed in the capital. Indeed, the epigram 
epitomizes certain basic aspects of the imperial image. The projected imperial image is 
in accordance with the norm: the philanthropy of the emperor is exulted and Monoma- 
chos is ó£ozótng and the only one (uóvog) who knows how to fight (udyeo@a1) against 
something. However, even if the epigram was written in the capital, it cannot be excluded 
that eventually it was inscribed in Bari.°° Inscriptions with Constantinopolitan poetry 
can be found in Bari and, thus, it is possible that epigram and portrait were indeed 
placed in the capital of Longobardia.?? 

If Argyros is the commissioner of the epigram, he could have commissioned it either 
after conquering Bari in 1043 or, most probably before leaving for Bari as a high-ranking 
official in 1051. With such a gesture, the son of the rebel Meles and an ex-rebel himself 
confirms his loyalty to the emperor. His ‘Lombard’ origin and his rebellion had not been 
forgotten in the court, although his children lived permanently in Constantinople. In one 
of his letters Michael Keroularios states that Argyros has not forgotten the customs of his 
religion and his double nature, but is always plotting against the empire.?? In such a 


-33 Euthymios Tornikes, Oration to the emperor Manuel Komnenos, delivered when the sultan came to Con- 
stantinople, ed. A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, Noctes Petropolitanae (St Petersburg 1913) 173, 13-21 (cf. 169, 
2-3 and 172-3), cf. P. Magdalino and R. Nelson, ‘The emperor in byzantine art of the twelfth century’, BF 8 
(1982) 133. The reference to imperial images placed in towns became formulaic in imperial speeches in later 
Byzantium. For example, Nicholaos Lampenos in his speech for Andronikos II Palaiologos clearly mentions: 
Xè 5’ à Paced ai nóAei ypáqovow év eikóot, mpooxvvobot, oéfovo: (I. Polemis, O Aóyiog NikóAao0G Aau- 
mnvosg Kai tò éykduiov ato) giç tov Avópóvixov B’ IHaAawAóyov [Athens 1992] 81). 

34 John Mauropous, Poems, ed. P. de Lagarde, Iobannis Euchaitorum Metropolitae quae in codice Vati- 
cano graeco 676 supersunt (Göttingen 1882) no. 57 

35 See Spingou, "Words and artworks’, 45-46 and eadem, ‘The anonymous poets’, 148-9. 

36 Guillou, ‘Production and profit’, 103-4. See also idem, ‘Italie méridionale byzantine ou Byzantins en 
Italie méridionale?,’ B 44 (1974) 180-8 = Culture et Société en Italie Byzantine, XV. 

37 See A. Guillou, ‘Notes d'épigraphie byzantine’, Studi medievali (Spoleto 1970) 403-8 = Culture et 
société, VIIL. 

38 Onuáywpoc otdénote rij oikeíag émeAnouévog prokeíag Kai óuAÓnc GAA’ dei vàvávna Kate tis paoi- 
Aíóog Kai tfj; Pouavíog qpovàv. C. Will, Acta et scripta quae de controversus ecclesiae graecae et latinae 
saeculo undecimo composita extant (Leipzig 1861) 175. 
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context, the imperial portrait is more than the customary depiction of the emperor; it 
becomes a tool of diplomacy. Argyros — bilingual, native of Bari — was the most appro- 
priate person to be sent back to Italy when the Normans emerged as a menacing enemy. 
However, given his past, he was required to confirm his loyalty to the emperor, which is 
precisely demonstrated in the poem and epigram. 

If we believe the title, then, ‘the Lombards’ commissioned the epigram and the por- 
trait, and thus a different possibility for the use of the gift can be considered. After being 
summoned to Constantinople, Argyros received ‘great honours’ from Monomachos.?? 
Perhaps at a small ceremony Argyros presented the gifts of his people to the emperor; 
one of them could have been the imperial portrait, with the epigram being read aloud. 
This is not without parallel. Privately commissioned portable portraits were common 
in middle Byzantium. Michael Psellos perhaps owned a portrait of Monomachos.^? A 
century later, the otherwise unknown John Chrysorophites offered a portrait of the 
imperial couple.*! In this case, the portrait was accompanied by an epigram thirty-four 
verses long, according to which it was not an expensive painted portrait. 


A poem on behalf of the chartoularios Lazaros to Michael Keroularios 


The second text is a poem addressed to Michael Keroularios on behalf of the deacon 
Lazaros, when the latter became chartoularios of Hagia Sophia. The poem reads: 


Eis tov noxpi&pynv Miya wc dd npooónov Tod SiaKxdvov AaCapov Ste adtov ExoiNoE 
XAPTOVAAGPIOV. 

IIpó tév vvAGv PAETOV ue 100 BEiov 6ópov 

£ppuiuévov, névynta, AaCapov véov, 

Ò ná&vta. XPNOTÒG ob nopeiógc EOE, 

GAN’ abais £&000c £&xvéotnoac Aóyo, 
5 = Oyo Bpaxei véuovu xopzovAXapótov. 

OnEvyapiotd Toryapodv EK Kapdiac 

Koi Tig ueyiotng xópvtoc KABds npérov 

KTpve dianpvoios sipí oor Métpac. 


M= ms. Marc. gr. 524, f. 1. 
La = Lambros, O Mapxiavóc, no. 3. ed. v. 1. 


39 William of Apulia, II, 18-20. 

40 I. Drpić, ‘Kosmos of verse: epigram, art, and devotion in later Byzantium’, (unpublished PhD thesis, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 2011) 286. 

41 Itisa painted portrait of Manuel Komnenos and Maria of Antioch crowned by Christ. The donor makes 
clear that he demonstrates his faith and affection to the emperor by depicting the imperial couple in colours. 
No. 221/243 has been edited by Magdalino and Nelson, ‘The emperor’, 138—9; for new readings see Spingou, 
*Words and artworks', 101. 
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1. épuuévov M | 3. napeide M Sejoet M | 4. ad0d¢ M I 5. Bpayei M. 
2. Cf. Lk. 16:20-21. 


To the patriarch Michael on behalf of the deacon Lazaros, when he (the patriarch) made 
him (Lazaros) chartoularios. 


Seeing me before the gates of the Holy Church, laid down, poor, a new Lazarus, you, 
always good, did not neglect (my) pleas, but again immediately raised me up with 
(your) word, in brief, by giving me a chartoularaton. So, I thank you from (the 
bottom of) my heart and, as is appropriate for the great benefaction, I am a 
herald with penetrating voice for you from Petra. 


According to the title of the poem, Lazaros was a deacon. This must be correct, since 
only the ordained - at least to the ministry of deacon — were allowed to hold the dignity of 
chartoularios.** To my knowledge, Lazaros is not mentioned in any other source. With 
the words of the poet, Lazaros thanks the patriarch for granting him the rank of chartou- 
larios of Hagia Sophia (v. 1). A chartoularios of the Great Church had secretarial respon- 
sibilities.4 Evidence from seals proves that this rank was combined with another 
function, usually ecclesiastical.** 

The word I7étpas, which can with certainty be read in the manuscript, is puzzling. It 
can be taken as a reference to the monastery of St John the Forerunner at Petra, in Con- 
stantinople. The wordplay can further support such a view: Kijpvé dtamptoiog tot 
Xptotod is indeed St John the Forerunner; similarly Lazaros becomes xijpué ĝtanpúoroç 
of another ypnortóç, the patriarch Michael Keroularios (1043-1059).55 However, even 


42 J. Darrouzés, Recherches sur les oggixia de l'église byzantine (Paris 1970) 87 and 179 (n. 1). 

43 The rank of chartoularios in the ecclesiastical administration is not as important as that of the imperial 
administration. In the ecclesiastical context there were chartoularioi of the steward (oikovóuov), of the sakel- 
` liou, of the skeuophylax and of the Great Church (Darrouzés, Oggixia, 41-43 and 272-3 (and no. 47)). On 
the function of chartoularios in a secular context see: R. Guilland, *Chartulaire et Grand Chartulaire’, Revue 
des études sud-est européenes 9 (1971) 405-26 = Titres et foctions de l'empire byzantine (London 1975) 
XVIII. 

44 See E. McGeer, J. Nesbitt, N. Oikonomides, Catalogue of Byzantine seals at Dumbarton Oaks and in the 
Fogg museum of Art, V (Washington, D.C. 2005), nos. 42.4—6; and J. Nesbitt and N. Oikonomides, Catal- 
ogue of Byzantine seals at Dumbarton Oaks and in the Fogg museum of Art III (Washington, D.C. 1996) no. 
2.6. See also G. Zacos, A. Veglery and J. W. Nesbitt, Byzantine Lead Seals (Basel 1972) nos. 110, 386, 414, 
415 and 449. Another chartoularios is mentioned in St Christodoulos’ testament. The founder of the monas- 
tery of St John in Patmos asks his spiritual child Theodosios, who was chartoularios and patriarchal notary, to 
go to Patmos and succeed Christodoulos. See R. Morris, ‘Divine diplomacy in the late eleventh century’, 
BMGS 16 (1992) 147-56, esp. 152-3. 

45 The twelfth-century Manganeios Prodromos (ed. M. and E. Jeffreys [forthcoming] 8.536 and 53.140) 
uses the homophone zprotóc-Xpiotóg in order to enforce the implicit comparison between Christ-Emmanuel 
and Manuel Komnenos. However, in eleventh-century court poetry the modifier ‘ypnotóç does not have this 
implicit meaning (see John Mauropous, Poems, no. 48; Christopher Mitylenaios, Poems, no. 44, 52). Never- 
theless, the phrase xfjpu£ Stanptoros (v. 8) perhaps makes the case that in this poem the word yproróc actually 
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if the monastery of Petra was famous in the twelfth century (especially for its vibrant 
scriptorium), "5 it was probably a small establishment by 1070.4” The patriarch Kallistos 
(1350-1354 and 1355-56) states this clearly in an Encomium to St John tbe Faster, the 
eleventh-century founder of the monastery of Petra (BHG 892). According to his Life, St 
John originated from Cappadocia, but he decided to become a monk at a young age. His 
parents opposed his decision, so by divine providence he fell ill and became a eunuch. 
John moved from Cappadocia to Constantinople, where he met the patriarch Nicholas 
HI Grammatikos (1084-1111). When the fame of the monk reached the palace, 
Alexios Komnenos and Anna Dalassene decided to help in the foundation of the monas- 
tery.^? During the reign of Manuel, the second ktetor, a wealthy zperooorkpfjnc, John 
loalites,*” granted and sponsored the erection of additional buildings for the monastery ?? 
and a new church.?! Therefore, before the coming of John the Faster, IIérpa was a 
uovbópiov. The word uovióptov refers to a small monastery which might have been 
the late antique establishment.°* Thus, perhaps Lazaros was a monk and hierodeacon - 


Continued 

has an implicit meaning. Usually someone is ótozp?otog kňpvé tod Xpicrov (e.g. John Mauropous, Canons, 
ed. F. D'Aiuto, Bollettino dei Classici Suppl. 13 [1994] II, 2, 125). 

46 E.Kakoulidi, “H fifi cis povijs Ipopópov-Métpaæs otrjv KovovavovoonoAn , EAAnviká 21 (1968) 
3-39. Cf. A. Cataldi-Palau, "The library of the monastery of Prodromos Petra in the fifteenth century (to 
1453)’, in Studies in Greek Manuscripts (Spoleto 2008) 209-18. 

47 lowe this remark to Marc Lauxtermann. 

48 “Enei dé ôn mpos nAoTvouóv te xai abénov rj ayia uov rjuüv tů tod Ocod énióéóoke yópuu, Kai tH ávri- 
Anvyet tfj 0£o0puAóKtov ayias hudv deonoivns xoi untpds tod 0£001€ pots kal Kpatiotov huðv Bactléws Kupod 
Ade€iov tod Kouvnvod (Anna Dalassene), £r ó& xai tod ayiwtadtov ógozórov Kai oixowevixod natpidpyov 
xupod Nixoddov (Nicholas Grammatikos)’, Typikon of Petra Monastery, ed. Turco, ‘La Diatheke del fonda- 
tore del monastero di S. Giovanni Prodromo in Petra e l’ Ambr. E 9 Sup’, Aevum 75/2 (2001) 350, 9-13. The 
manuscript gives the title 'H d1aOnKn ro9 krhtopoç tic Ooias uoviis Tod tTysiov TIpodpéuov tic ExikexAnuévne ths 
Ilétpa |sic]. The testament is to be found in a bifolium (ff. 179-82) bound together with gatherings of different 
paper in cod. Ambrosianus E 9 sup. (G. Turco, La diatheke, 330). It seems probable that at least this bifolium 
was written in Petra monastery (Turco, La diatheke, 333-34). The donation by Anna Dalassene probably 
refers to the construction of the church and of the aqueduct (cf. Encomion to St. John the Faster, 
ed. H. Gelzer, ‘Kallistos’ Enkomion auf Johannes Nesteutes', Zeitschrift für wissenschaftliche Theologie 29 
[1886] 77, 18-24). Elizabeth Malamut (‘Le monastére saint-Jean-Prodrome de Pétra de Constantinople’, in 
M. Kaplan (ed.), Le sacré et son inscription dans l'espace à Byzance et en Occident [Paris 2001] 221) suggests 
that many architectural elements of the church date from the reign of Alexios I on the basis of the description 
of the monastery by Ruy Gonzales de Clavijo. 

49 Encomion to St John the Faster, 83, 26-32. loalites’ body was placed next to the relics of John the Faster and 
to the relics of an otherwise unattested Constantine the holy fool (Encomion to St John the Faster, 81, 25—6). 
50  Encomion to St Jobn the Faster 84, 4-7. loalites was a high official of the Byzantine court and more 
specifically a zpoeroaorkpiymg (Encomion to St John the Faster 83, 28-31, cf. 84, 33-85, 2). 

51 Encomion to St John the Faster 85, 5-16. 

52 See Malamut, Le monastére, 221-3. 
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in this uovóóptov. However, it is not clear whether, and how, a monk could combine a 
secular post with his monastic identity? 

An alternative interpretation can be given if one reads the last word as if it was the 
name of apostle Peter. Indeed the word for rock (zé7pa) can be used instead of the name 
of apostle Peter — the rock upon which Christ built his church (Mt 16: 18). Such use is not 
unattested. A telling example of a text using the word rock (zéqpa) instead of Peter 
(Iétpos) can be found in a note on a late eleventh, early twelfth-century depiction of 
the ‘Heavenly Ladder’. Each rung of the ladder is labelled. On the twelfth rung and 
next to a depiction of a monk sitting in a large cage, it is noted: JB’. Hepi Pevdouc. 
(Mov)ay(6s) év onndaio xoO0fugvog avaidas weÜóerot wo Tlétpa tò oiketov mpoownov, 
meaning ‘a monk seated in a cave, lies shamelessly like Peter covering his own face’.°* 
Thus, the last verse of our poem can be read as ‘I am a herald with penetrating voice 
for you from St Peter’. 

A school was attached to a certain monastery of St Peter in Constantinople.°° 
Nothing is known on the monastery of St. Peter.°° However, this is not the first time 
that a poet hints at the school of St Peter by using the word THétpa. Floris Bernard 
suggested that the same word points to the school of St Peter in two eleventh-century 
poems associated with school competitions." We also hear about this school in the ele- 
venth century mainly from Michael Psellos, who was employed as Consul of the Philo- 
sophers there.) Psellos wrote a funeral oration for his friend and former fellow 
student Niketas, the maistor of the school of St Peter.°? He also addressed the patriarch 
a letter on behalf of the maistor adv Ataxoviaons in which he asked for this master to be 
transferred to the school of St Peter.$? The patriarch was probably the person asked to 


53 Lowe this observation to Paul Magdalino. The canons regulated against monks taking secular posts but 
there were exceptions. See E. Madariaga, ‘H BuCavtvi owoyévewt tov Ayioðeoðopitróv (I): NukoAaos 
-~ Ayw@eodmpitns, raviepártotoo Anvóv kat unéptios’, Byzantina Symmeikta 19 (2009) 155-6, n. 27. 

54 N. Patterson Ševčenko, ‘The Heavenly Ladder images in Patmos ms. 122: a 12?-century painter's 
guide?', "EZeuzAov. Studi in onore di Irmgard Hutter, I = Néa Páun 6 (2009) 398. 

55 P. Lemerle, Cinq études sur le Xle siécle byzantin (Paris 1977) 231-3. 

56 R. Janin, Les églises et les monastères (Paris 2" ed. 1969) 399. 

57 F. Bernard, "The beats of the pen. Social context of reading and writing poetry in eleventh-century Con- 
stantinople' (PhD thesis, Gent 2010) 215-17. J. N. Sola, ‘Giambografi sconosciuti dell' XI secolo', Roma e 
oriente 11 (1916) 151. Floris Bernard discusses the same poems also in his "The Anonymous of Sola and 
the School of Nosiai’, JOB 61 (2011) 81-88 (esp. 82-88). 

58 Fora complete discussion of Psellos’ consulship see M. Lauxtermann ‘The intertwined lives of Michael 
Psellos and John Mauropous’, in M. Jeffreys and M. Lauxtermann (eds.), The Letters of Michael Psellos 
(forthcoming). See also Lemerle, Cinq études, 220, who suggests that Psellos was probably a teacher at the 
school of St Peter. 

59 A. M. Guglielmino, ‘Un maestro di grammatica a Bisanzio nell'XI secolo e l'epitafio per Niceta di 
Michele Psello', Siculorum Gymnasium 27 (1974) 421—63, esp. 446—63. 

60 "Enicr0A: dobeica napd tod TNVIKAŬTA uotowopog «0v Ataxovioons npóc tov nopiápyrv, aitodvtos TNV 
oxoArv tod dyiov Iéspov, ed. K. N. Sathas, Mecarwvixn BiBdio6nKn, V (Venice, 1876) no. 162: 420-1. 
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intercede to enable the transfer. Psellos, on behalf of the maistor, asks the patriarch to 
‘establish him on a rock’ since he is agitated by numerous temptations’. Thus, the 
famous author refers to the school of St Peter as a rock. 

Teachers and students of individual schools constituted ‘a tightly-knit commu- 
nity'.$? Lazaros could well have been associated with the school of St Peter and if it 
was his first important promotion he may have felt the need to mention his school, 
which was perhaps the key to his success. His association with a school is plausible, 
since a career in the administration was an expected path after finishing one of the Con- 
stantinopolitan schools, while the very fact that such a poem has been written for him 
demonstrates that he was taking part in the literary circles of his time.®* Lazaros is not 
the only known chartoularios to have participated in eleventh-century literary 
circles." Christopher Mitylenaios addresses a taunting poem to the chartoularios 
Salomon, although without giving much information on his identity. Unfortunately, 
the interpretation of ‘Ilétpo’ as referring to the school of St Peter cannot be accepted 
without reserve, as it was not customary for a student or a teacher to refer to his 
school in such a context. 

Another possibility would be to amend ‘nétpac’ to ‘néAac’, as Paul Magdalino has 
suggested to me. Subsequently, *«fjpu& ówpoowg' would go with *ueytomg xápwog'. 
Then, the translation would read as follows ‘and, as is appropriate, I am at your side 
as a herald, with penetrating voice, of your great benefaction'; this makes perfect 
sense. The expression ‘ooi néAac’ (at your side) is attested in Aeschylus (Suppliants, 
210). Then, *«íjpu&' (from the verb xnp$ooc, I proclaim) would be associated with the 
virtue of *xópig' and thus the text can be understood as ‘I am a trumpeter of your gener- 
osity' — which is indeed the basic message of the poem. Also, the choice of the word 
‘kip’ as ‘announcer’ or ‘spokesman’ of Petra strikes as odd and one could expect 
either ‘ä&yyeloç or *&róotoAog to have been used. Furthermore, Scribe A could have mis- 
taken a tilted lambda for a tau and written ‘nétpac’ because the word was familiar to him 
whereas ‘néAac’ was not.°® However, this would be unprecedented for Scribe A, who is 
an excellent scribe, one who was aware of what he was copying. Also, such an 


61 Marc Lauxtermann (‘The intertwined’) has recently suggested that the letter dates ‘not long before the 
Comnenian period when the patriarchate had become solely responsible for the school system'. See also 
Bernard, ‘The beats of the pen’, 164. 

62 ...o1fjoov Eni nétpac noAAot nEtpatnpiois kAovotuevov... (Sathas, no. 162: 421). 

63 Bernard, ‘The beats of the pen’, 164-7. 

64 Floris Bernard (“The beats of the pen’, 214-7) has suggested for another poem (Anonymous Sola, VII) 
that the word IJérpa signifies the school of St Peter. According to Bernard's excellent reading it is a poem 
from a teacher at the school of Nossiai against a teacher at St Peter's school. 

65 In general, chartoularioi were well educated. In the tenth century, the Anonymous Professor 
(ed. A. Markopoulos [Berlin 2000]) addresses six ‘learned’ letters to five chartoularioi (nos. 2, 3, 38, 78, 
93, 114). One of them was also a deacon and chartoularios (no. 78). See also A. Markopoulos, ‘L’épistolaire 
du "professeur anonyme" de Londres’, in B. Kremmydas, Chr. Maltezou and N. K. Panagiotakis (eds.), 
Aqiépoua ctóv Níko XBopávo (Rethymnon 1986) 143. 

66 Especially if he was indeed a monk in Petra monastery. See Spingou, "Words and artworks', 54-62. 
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emendation would generate a strong enjambment, which is generally avoided in Byzan- 
tine poetry. The words *&yyeAog or *&nóotoAoc' are generally understood as referring to 
a person who carries a message from one place to another, while the word 'kfjpv&' has the 
sense of a public proclamation from someone who originally comes from ‘Tlétpa’. Thus, 
in my view, the emendation is possible but not conclusive. 

Lazaros compares himself to Lazarus from the parable. He has thrown himself in 
front of Hagia Sophia, as Lazarus was lying next to the table of the rich man waiting 
for breadcrumbs. The patriarch Michael, who is always good, shows mercy to 
Lazaros, and quickly hears the pleas and grants him the rank of chartoularios. So, 
Lazaros will be a herald for the magnanimity of the patriarch. 

The poem has a performative character, since it is directly addressed to the patriarch 
Michael. The title (@¢ a0 xpoownov) denotes that the epigram was written after a kind of 
commission (which did not necessarily include money).°’ It is possible that Lazaros pro- 
nounced these verses at the moment he received the title of chartoularios from the patri- 
arch. Poetry was after all a vehicle for social promotion in the eleventh-century court. The 
reference to the image of Lazaros having thrown himself in front of the gates of Hagia 
Sophia could in fact reflect a reality: Lazaros was bowing in front of the patriarch.°® 
The reading ‘éAac’ for the last word of the poem would support its performative char- 
acter. It would indicate that Lazaros was actually physically present next to the patriarch. 

A certain level of irony is perhaps hidden behind the words of the anonymous 
poet.” If Lazaros is the poor man of the parable, then the patriarch is the rich man 
and Lazaros receives ‘breadcrumbs’ from the table of the rich man. Chartoularios in 
an ecclesiastical context was indeed a very low rank and Lazaros was perhaps hoping 
for something better when ‘begging’ the patriarch to grant him a rank. 


An epigram on the triklinos at Mangana complex 


- Between 1043 and 1047, Constantine Monomachos undertook vast construction works 
in the district of Mangana. The complex he constructed included a monastery with the 
famous church of St George, a baptisterion, a house for the aged, a house for the 


67 Bernard, "The beats of the pen’, 245-6. Poems óc ázó mpoounov are addressed from poets to people in 
power. Christopher Mitylenaios has written a comparable poem to the Lazaros poem. He addresses the 
emperor óx dró zpoodzov / on behalf of the protospatharios John Ypsinous. In this poem, the protospatharios 
asks to be promoted (Christopher Mitylenaios Poems, no. 55). However, in our epigram Lazaros has already 
been promoted. In the twelfth century, Manganeios Prodromos writes ‘A petition to the emperor as if from (a> 
dno) the sebastokratorissa Eirene’ (no. 43). Cf. Nicholas Kallikles no. 22, Theodore Balsamon, no. 22; Marc. 
gr. 524, no. 220/242 (epitaph). Theodore Prodromos, Historical poems, ed. W. Hórandner (Vienna 1974) 7, 
21-23, 25, 27, 40 and 50. 

68 lowe this observation to Floris Bernard. 

69 Cf. J. Ljubarkij, “The Byzantine irony: the case of Michael Psellos’, in A. Avramea, A. Laiou, E. Chrysos 
(eds.), Byzantium: State and Society (Athens 2003) 358-60. 
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poor, and a school.’° Not much is known about the palace included in the quarter and it 
is of interest for our discussion. In general, it is known that a ninth-century establishment 
existed in the area.! Unfortunately, the structures remaining in situ and archaeological 
research so far do not allow a reconstruction of the plan of the complex. The palace 
cannot be identified confidently with the structures that the excavations of the French 
mission brought to light. The two buildings (the one identified as a church and the 
other as the palace) shown in the plan seem to have been built contemporaneously."? 
This third epigram gives evidence for an additional construction. 


Eig tov tpixAivov tot Movouá&yov tod év roig Mayydvoic. 


Et nov t vepnvóv navtayod yis £v Sdp01c, 
évtad0a na&vta oupp£ovta, Gocopi&oe 1 
à Snutovpyei ógonómg Movou&yog 
tH 6njtovpyoO Kai Oeod ovvepyia. 

5 Kai uGpoc ðe 10 Opacd mpattwv otóua 
«viKQc pg» kpáGet «navtoyob LOVvOUGXOS». 


M= ms. Marc. gr. 524, f. 1. 
La = Lambros, O Mopxiavóc, no. 5. ed. v. 1. 


Title. T'Quvov M I 1. ei nov ti M:eixóv t La yñs M:xoic La. 
On the hall of Monomachos at Mangana 


Whatever things of beauty there are in palaces all over the world, you will see them 
gathered here, and will marvel at all the things that the emperor Monomachos, 


70 M. Kaplan, ‘Maisons impériales et fondations pieuses: reorganisation de la fortune impériale et assist- 
ance publique de la fin du VIlle siècle à la fin du Xe siècle’, B 61 (1991) 364, n. 130. N. Oikonomides, 
‘St. George of Mangana, Maria Skleraina, and the “Malyj Sion” of Novgorod’, DOP 34/35 (1980-1) 243. 
See also R. Demangel and E. Mamboury, Le quartier des Manganes et la première région de Constantinople 
(Paris 1939) 19-22 and 39-43. R. Janin, ‘Les églises byzantines des saintes militaires’, EO 33 (1934) 171. For 
the relevant bibliography see Th. Mathews, The byzantine Churches of Istanbul: A Photographic Survey (Uni- 
versity Park and London 1976) 201. Cf. Ch. Bouras, ‘TumoAoyixés napotnprioet oto xofoAwó tc Moviis 
Mayyéavev otv KovotavuvoónoAn , ApyaioAoyukó Aetio 31A’ (Studies) (1976) 138 n. 17. On poetry con- 
nected to St George of Mangana, see Bernard, "The beats of the pen’, 246-7 and Cl. de Stephani, ‘A few 
thoughts on the influence of Classical and Byzantine poetry on the profane poems of Ioannes Mauropus’, 
in F. Bernard and Kr. Demoen (eds.), Poetry and its Contexts in Eleventb-century Byzantium (Farnham 
and Burlington 2012) 156 and 158—160. To this list can also be added an epigram on the encolpion of Con- 
stantine Monomachos, which contained among other items a part of the sword of St George: Marc. gr. 524, 
no. 112/113. On the palace, see R. Janin, Constantinople Byzantine (Paris 1964) 132-3 and Demangel- 
Mamboury, Manganes, 39—43 and III. 

71 Kaplan, ‘Maisons impériales’, 353-56; idem, Les hommes et la terre à Byzance (Paris 1992) 
315. E. Malamut (‘Nouvelle hypothèse sur l'origine de la maison impériale des Manganes’, in Agiépopa 
otóv Nixo SBopivo, 127—34) suggests that a ninth-century construction pre-existed this one. 

72 lowe this suggestion to Cyril Mango. 
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with the help of God the Creator, creates. Even the fault-finder (Momus) here, holding 
his bold tongue, cries out ‘You defeat me! (You are) a champion (monomachos) in 
everything’! 


The adverbs évradéa (v. 2) and ade (v. 5) suggest that the epigram was intended to be 
inscribed on the triklinos of Monomachos.’? The term zpixAtvog is a general one; it usually 
refers to a hall.”* It is possible that this triklinos was to be found in the five-storey palace 
mentioned by Anna Komnene.”° A recent discussion of the Comnenian and Palaiologan 
triklinoi at the Blachernai has shown that triklinoi were to be found in multi-storey ‘tower- 
blocks’ of which the ‘great hall’ formed just one level." Unfortunately, we will never know 
how exactly the triklinos of Monomachos looked, since no source refers to this triklinos, 
and also the palace (and perhaps with it also the triklinos of Monomachos) was destroyed 
by Isaac II (1185-1195).’” This triklinos is perhaps to be identified with one of the inde- 
pendent constructions in the garden to which Psellos refers."? As it was constructed at 
an early stage in the appearance of multi-storey palaces, it is possible that it was in fact 
a single-storey building, like Manuel Komnenos Mouchroutas.”” The invitation to the 
viewer to admire all the beauties that are ‘flowing’ (‘névta ovppéovta’) to the palace, 
which have been made by the emperor with the help of God, might remind one of a 
banal image of imperial rhetoric. However, it cannot be fully excluded that it alludes to 
the famous garden of the complex, which is indeed made by God, shaped by the 
emperor, and has water as its main characteristic (cf. the use of ouppéa, péa).°° In any 
case, Constantine Monomachos, who loved to spend time in his garden would have 
been delighted by a direct view onto the garden. Whether this view was from an upper 
storey of a ‘tower block’ or from the ground level of an independent structure is uncertain. 

The last two verses give a possible date and something of the social context of the 
construction. Momus is a literary figure with roots in Hellenistic poetry. However, the 
origin of the word was forgotten and it became a synonym for one who looks for 


^73 E. van Opstall, ‘Verses on paper, verses inscribed?’ in W. Hórandner and A. Rhoby (eds.), Die 
kulturbistorische Bedeutung byzantinischer Epigramme: Akten des internationalen Workshop (Wien, 1.-2. 
Dezember 2006) (Vienna 2008) 59-60. Cf. Lauxtermann, Byzantine poetry, 26-33. 

74 See, for example, the hall of the Mouchroutas (P. Magdalino, ‘Manuel Komnenos and the Great Palace’, 
BMGS 4 (1978) 101-14). 

75 Anna Komnene, Alexiad, ed. D. Reinsch and A. Kambylis (Berlin 2001) III, 80. 

76 R. Macrides, "The citadel of Byzantine Constantinople', in S. Redford and N. Ergin (eds.), Cities and 
Citadels in Turkey: From tbe Iron Age to tbe Seljuks (Louvain 2013) 285-8. 

77 Demangel and Mamboury, Manganes, 42-3. 

78 Michael Psellos, Chronography, ed. U. Criscuolo, (Milan 1993) 6, 186 (see also 187, 11-8), 
trans. C. Mango, The Art of the Byzantine Empire (Toronto 1972) 219: ‘All round were buildings bordered 
with porticoes on four or two sides and all [the grounds] as far as the eye could see (for their end was not in 
sight) were fit for horse riding and the next [buildings] were greater than the first’. 

79 P. Magdalino, ‘Manuel Komnenos and the Great Palace’, BMGS 4 (1978) 101-14. 

80 See H. Maguire, ‘Gardens and parks in Constantinople’, DOP 54 (2000) 260-1. Cf. Epigrams on a 
garden, ed. Sp. Lambros, ‘Zyxt’, Néoc 'EAAnvouvüuov 8 (1911) 100, epigram 1, v. 9: péeig napépyn, 
tobto Kai tév 0óómv'. Nikos Zagklas includes a new edition of the epigram in his forthcoming doctoral thesis. 
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blemishes. Momus plays with the name of Monomachos: ‘You are indeed a monoma- 
chos, a champion!’ The last words could be read as alluding to the victory of the 
emperor against the Pechenegs in 1047 and the triumphal celebration organized for 
this occasion. Indeed, Mauropous in his speech for the occasion of the enkainia of the 
church of St George on 21 April 1047 mentions the victory against the Pechenegs and 
attributes it to divine help.?! 

Finally, could the *words' of Momus be an allusion to the criticism that Constantine 
received for building the complex?9? Psellos, in his description of the Mangana complex, 
also implies that there was some criticism of the construction of this luxurious complex.?? 
In another passage the eloquently shows his disapproval: 


O óé ye Aóyog tas ónepfoAóOg Exeivov KataitidpEvos én’ avtO ON yopel TÒ KE~AAQLOV, 
gnui ón öv ékeivog vaóv v9 uóprupi Teapyiw Kabidpvoev, öv [ed. bc] ù návra 
OUVETPLWE kai NPAVIKE, Kai TéAog kai avtov EKEivov toig ovuvipifieiot zpooé0ero. 
[...] óke d& viv npórnv ovx eic uéya npoyopfjoe [...] eita 61) ypóvov ót&A06vrog 
TLVOG, Epwtes tives avtov bmetExaiov WoTE mpóg máoag tas nónrote yeyovviac 
GudAnOfvan oikoóouóg Kai taútaç tnepBaréobar paxpe.** 


My indictment of his [Constantine IX's] excesses now come to its principal point; 
namely, the church he founded in honour of the martyr George, which he then 
entirely destroyed and wiped out, and [after rebuilding it] reduced it once again to 
ruin. [...] At first, it seemed that the church was not going to attain great size [...] 
Later on however he became consumed by the passion of rivalling all the buildings 
and even surpassing them by far.®° 


The involvement of the poet in his epigram opens the question of authorship for the texts. 
The texts have been transmitted anonymously and the conventional style of both texts 
does not allow us to suggest authors with certainty. Furthermore, only a very few 
authors are known from the eleventh century.°° However, it can be stated that our 


81 J. Lefort, ‘Rhétorique et politique: trois discours de Jean Mauropous en 1047’, TM 6 (1976) 265-303. 
Cf. John Mauropous, Orations, ed. P. de Lagarde, (Gottingen 1882) no. 182, §14. 

82 On ‘g@dvoc’ in literature see: M. Hinterberger, Phthonos: Missgunst, Neid und Eifersucht in der byzan- 
tinischen Literatur (Wiesbaden 2013). Id., ‘Phthonos als treibende Kraft in Prodromos, Manasses and Bryen- 
nios’, Medioevo Greco 11 (2011) 83-106. Id., ʻO «86vog om ónuóón Aoyotexvia’, in E. Jeffreys and 
M. Jeffreys (eds.), Neograeca Medii Aevi V. Avoópouixá xav Hpoópouiká: Approaches to Texts in Early 
Modern Greek (Oxford 2005) 227-40. 

83 ...09 859 ef ng tò uéyeOog expéuyacbar Bovdoito, £00; áveipyerot mb káAAEL kaaAaymóugvoz. .. 
...Indeed, if someone should wish to criticize its grandiosity, the stops immediately dazzled by the beauty 
(Psellos, Chronographia, 186). 

84 Psellos, Chronographia, 6, 185. John Skylitzes (476, § 29, 44-9) also echoes disapproval, criticizing the 
amount of gold Constantine IX spent on building the complex. 

85 Translation by C. Mango, The Art of the Byzantine Empire, 218. 

86 See Bernard, ‘The beats of the pen’, 100-2. 
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authors have written these texts after commission and thus they should have been 
members of the intellectual circles of the eleventh century.®” 

Even if these texts do not allow us to complete the puzzle of eleventh-century court 
life, they offer the modern reader some snapshots from an intellectually vibrant society. 
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The myth of the Byzantine origins of the Osmanlis: an 
essay in interpretation’ 


Konstantinos Moustakas 
University of Crete 


The story that gave the Osmanlis a distant Comnenian origin emerges in sixteenth- 
century Italian and Greek histories, inspired by the twelfth-century accounts of the 
renegade prince John Komnenos, as related by Niketas Choniates Its invention and 
propagation might have served the legitimacy of Ottoman rule, in which case, it was 
addressed to gulams and converts rather than to the Christian subjects of the sultans. 
It can also be interpreted as fitting the ideals and the imaginations of highly positioned 
converts in the Ottoman service, who previously belonged to the Byzantine and 
Balkan aristocracies. 


Peoples, rulers and dynasties that rose to distinguished power commonly attributed to 
themselves, among their other symbolic qualities, the myth of a noble ancestry. The 
Osmanlis were not an exception. As Ottoman power increased, stories circulated 
about the supposed nobility of the dynasty’s founder; these became more elaborate 
with the passing of time and the subsequent development of an Ottoman historiography. 
The genealogical myths of the Osmanli house have been effectively elaborated by Colin 
Imber, among others, with respect to accounts included in Turkish, and generally oriental 
_-sources. These can be assembled into accounts that stress either the ‘ethnic’ element, i.e. 
an ancestry from Oguz Han, a scion of Japheth and an illustrious hero of Central Asian 
epic and legend, or the religious element, i.e. several of Osman’s ancestors become com- 
panions of major biblical personalities, the Prophet, and the first caliphs.” In both cases 
the line of descent goes down to Erto£rul.? 


1 Anearlier version of this study was read in the XXth CIEPO Congress (Rethymnon, Greece, June 2012). 
2 C. Imber, ‘The Ottoman dynastic myth’, Turcica 19 (1987) 16-17, 20. Idem, ‘Canon and apocrypha in 
early Ottoman history,’ in C. Heywood and C. Imber (eds.), Studies in Ottoman History in Honour of 
Professor V.L. Ménage (Istanbul 1994) 117, 127-28. C. Imber, The Ottoman Empire: 1300-1650: The 
Structure of Power (Basingstoke and New York 2002) 122-23. 

3 Onthe question of Ertogrul’s historical reality: R.-P. Lindner, Nomads and Ottomans in Medieval Anatolia 
(Bloomington IN 1983) 21. Idem, Explorations in Ottoman Prebistory (Ann Arbor MI 2007) 16-18. 
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Nevertheless, apart from this mainstream of genealogical narratives, some alterna- 
tive stories of origin are encountered in Byzantine and western sources that propose 
different lines of Ottoman ancestry, e.g. by Kritoboulos, who presents the Osmanlis as 
descendants of the Persian Achaemenids and makes no Byzantine connection. 
However, this is not the case with the report in another historical text, the Chronicle 
of Pseudo-Sphrantzes, which is conventionally included in Byzantine historiography. 
This chronicle treats the history of late Byzantium in parallel with the rise of the 
Ottomans; it was composed quite late in the sixteenth century. Pseudo-Sphrantzes is 
identified as Makarios Melissourgos (or Melissinos), bishop of Monemvasia and 
participant in anti-Turkish revolts after the battle of Lepanto (1571). He employed the 
fifteenth-century chronicle of George Sphrantzes as the basis for an expanded chronicle, 
in scope and content, in which he incorporated information drawn from several other 
sources of the thirteenth to sixteenth centuries. 

Pseudo-Sphrantzes gives two accounts of Osman's ancestry. In the first one, which - 
the author seems to emphasize more strongly, the Osmanlis are shown to have a Byzan- 
tine descent, while in the second case, Ertogrul's grandfather is shown to be a certain 
Turkish notable of not so noble origins, who rose in prominence and was acknowledged 
as a capable leader in the conditions of anarchy that followed the reign of Izeddin Kai- 
kavus II (1246—61).? In the first report, Osman's ancestry is shown to begin with a Byzan- 
tine of royal blood in a story going back to twelfth-century Byzantium under the 
Komnenoi. More precisely, Pseudo-Sphrantzes cites the story of John Komnenos, son 
of Isaac Komnenos the sebastokrator, thus nephew of emperor John II Komnenos 
(1118-43) and brother of the future emperor Andronikos I (1182-85). This young 
prince, while on campaign in Anatolia serving his emperor uncle, suffered what he con- 
sidered as an insult against his dignity. In reaction, he deserted to the Turks, was then 
received in the Seljuk court of Konya, became a Muslim, and was finally married to 
one of the sultan's daughters." Up to this point, the story seems to be copied from the 
History of Niketas Choniates,? the major and most detailed Byzantine historical text 
for the twelfth century. There is no reason to question the historical reality of the story 


4 Other Byzantine authors also describe the Ottoman Turks as Achaemenids, but in these instances the 
attribution is due to the usual Byzantine literary habit of describing contemporary peoples in antiquarian 
terms. Kritoboulos goes further than that in attributing an actual Achaemenid ancestry to the Osmanli 
house (not the Turks in general). The subject is discussed in K. Moustakas, ‘Byzantine “visions” of the 
Ottoman Empire: theories of Ottoman legitimacy by Byzantine scholars after the fall of Constantinople’, in 
A. Lymberopoulou (ed.), Images of tbe Byzantine World: Visions, Messages and Meanings. Studies 
Presented to Leslie Brubaker (Aldershot 2011) 223. 

5  Pseudo-Sphrantzes, Macarie Melissenos Cronica 1258-1481, ed. V. Grecu, George Sphrantzes, Memorii 
1401-1477: In Annexá (Bucharest 1966) 212-14. 

6 When the emperor saw a distinguished Latin mercenary on foot, he ordered that his nephew's mount be 
given to him. 

7  Pseudo-Sphrantzes 208-10. 

8  Niketas Choniates, Historia, ed. J.-L. Van Dieten, CFHB 11 (Berlin and New York 1975) 35-37. 
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about John Komnenos.? John had a family background of defection to oriental courts, 
including the Seljuk court. Isaac the sebastokrator, accompanied by John himself, had 
previously left Constantinople between the years 1131-1138, after a quarrel with his 
brother, the emperor John II; he spent time in the Seljuk, Rupenid and other oriental 
courts. It was then that John was first engaged to a Rupenid princess. In later years, it 
was the turn of John’s brother, the future emperor Andronikos I Komnenos, to defect 
occasionally to foreign courts, including Turkish ones, in times of dissent with his 
cousin, emperor Manuel I (1143-80). Niketas Choniates gives some further details 
about John’s defection that are not incorporated in the account of Pseudo-Sphrantzes. 
It was during a campaign against the Danishmendids in 1141, and while fighting 
outside Nikgar, that John deserted to the enemy. Then he moved to the court of sultan 
Masud I (1116-55) of Konya, where he finally settled. The last mention of him is in a 
passage of Choniates in which John’s wife negotiates with Manuel I, on the retreat of 
the Byzantine army that besieged Konya in 1146.'° 

After citing what is known from Choniates — i.e. the incident of the horse, John’s 
desertion, his reception by the sultan, conversion to Islam, and betrothal to the 
sultan's daughter — Pseudo-Sphrantzes adds further information about John Komnenos’ 
supposed life among the Seljuks. He became known as Celebi, a title of distinction, even 
though his proper Muslim name is not cited, while his bride's name appears to be Kouepó 
(Kamer). He is also shown as greatly erudite, fluent in Arabic, famous for his generosity 
and his sense of justice. John Komnenos/ Celebi appears also to have had a son with 
Kamer, whose name is given only in the older edition of the text by I. Bekker, as Süleyman 
Sah (Xiáy XovAeiuáv).!! However, the most recent editor, V. Grecu, could not confirm 
the name. The actions of the supposed son of John Komnenos are dated by 
Pseudo-Sphrantzes at around the time of the Latin capture of Constantinople (1204), 
which he is said to have taken advantage of in order to expand the Seljuk territory 
under his command. He is shown as a man of an especial virtue, a capable governor 
. and military leader, very tolerant toward Christians and, again, deeply erudite; a man 
who translated and introduced to the Turks much of Byzantine legislature. Ertogrul 
appears to be his son and Osman his grandson.? 

The facts about John Komnenos and his life among the Seljuks, as reported in 
Choniates’ History, are occasionally cited by modern scholars dealing with Byzantine 
history in the Comnenian period.!? Nevertheless, only Barzos takes into account the 


9 Some scornful verses by Theodore Prodromos mentioning the ‘wild branch of a noble tree’ and the ‘thorn 
among flowers’ are interpreted as referring to him. See P. Magdalino, The Empire of Manuel I Komnenos 
(1143-1180) (Cambridge 1993) 423, 465. 

10 Choniates, ed. Van Dieten, 53. 

11 George Sphrantzes, Annales, ed. I. Bekker, CSHB (Bonn 1838) 71. 

12 Pseudo-Sphrantzes, 210-12. 

13 F. Chalandon, Les Comnéne. Jean 11 Comnéne (118-1143) et Manuel I Comnéne (1143-1180) (Paris 
1912) 18, 179, 254. N. Barzos, H yeveaAoyía av Kouvnvóv, I (Thessalonike 1984) 241—44, 480-85 (he is 
number 84 in Barzos' list of the many members of the wider Comnenian family). C. Cahen, La Turquie pre- 
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additional information by Pseudo-Sphrantzes about John Komnenos and his supposed 
son. He accepts the possibility that John Komnenos actually had a son, whom he 
describes as Süleyman Komnenos and includes as no. 158 in his genealogical list of the 
Komnenoi, but he too dismisses the supposed Osmanli descent from father and son as 
fiction.!^ In a general evaluation of Pseudo-Sphrantzes’ account, there are no grounds 
for challenging the historical reality of the basic facts about John Komnenos, i.e his defec- 
tion to the Turks, reception by sultan Masud of Konya, conversion to Islam and betrothal 
to a daughter of the sultan, because they are recorded in contemporary sources of the 
twelfth century. However, this is not the case with the rest of Pseudo-Sphrantzes' infor- 
mation, especially where the supposed son of John Komnenos is concerned, whose qual- 
ities as expounded by the Greek chronicler present a stereotypical image. 

Progress may be made in assessing this matter by introducing the question of the 
probable sources for Pseudo-Sphrantzes’ story. Up to a point, his narrative is so close 
to the account of Niketas Choniates that one is tempted to accept his use of the 
latter’s text as. certain. As Pseudo-Sphrantzes also apparently had knowledge of, and 
made use of, older Byzantine historical accounts (the works of George Akropolites and 
Nikephoros Gregoras are clear and sure examples), adding Niketas Choniates to his 
list of sources raises no problems.'? Nevertheless, the rest of his story remains open to 
question as to whether it corresponds to any real facts at all, to what extent it reproduces 
information from older sources or is only self-inspired fiction. Pseudo-Sphrantzes himself 
alludes (perhaps in pretence) to the use of older unspecified sources by stating at the end 
of his story that: ‘others question whether Osman’s forefather is this ... Celebi [Komne- 
nos] or a namesake'.! Barzos suggests that Pseudo-Sphrantzes advanced the story of 
John Komnenos and his son and introduced them into the Osmanli genealogy following 
"Turkish traditions’.'” Against this view it must be pointed out that any tradition that 
gave the Osmanli house an ‘infidel - Rum’ ancestry is very unlikely to have been 


‘Turkish’. 


Continued 

ottomane (Paris 1988) 28-9, 30, 34, 169, includes brief commentary on him as one among other Byzantine 
notables who joined the Seljuks and rose to high position. A similar comment about John (unnamed and 
simply described as a cousin of Manuel I) is to be found in M. Angold, The Byzantine Empire 1025-1204. 
A Political History, 2™ ed. (London and New York 1997) 221. 

14 Barzos, Teveadoyia, II, 504—501. 

15 N.B. Tomadakis, Aoóxa — KpirofoAov — Sgpavtén — XaAkokovóUAr, Tepi AAdoews t; Kovoravnvov- 
modes (1453). Zvvayoyf keuévov peta zmpoAóyov xot Buoypaqukóv ueAetruámov (Athens 1953) 147, recog- 
nizes the work of Niketas Choniates as the source of Pseudo-Sphrantzes' account on the supposed Byzantine 
origin of the Osmanlis. Further, he cites the History of Nikephoros Gregoras (Bonn ed., I, 94) as another 
source on the same subject. However, Gregoras does not give an account of the origins of the Ottoman 
house, while the passage referred to by Tomadakis concerns the supposed crypto-christianity of the Seljuk 
sultan Izeddin Kaykavus II and is quite irrelevant to the Ottomans. 

16 Pseudo-Sphrantzes, 212 (author's emphasis). 

17 Barzos, Teveañoyía, II, 504—505. 
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The very fact that Pseudo-Sphrantzes includes in his text an account of the origins of 
the Osmanlis puts his work in line with sixteenth-century Italian historical accounts of 
the Ottomans, as well as other features of his text that allow it to be included into that 
historiographic tradition. Accordingly, it can be suggested that Pseudo-Sphrantzes 
relied on earlier Italian histories of the Ottomans, as indeed did the other Greek accounts 
produced after 1570.15 An examination of earlier Italian historiography reveals that the 
Comnenian version of the Osmanli genealogy is indeed to be found in an Italian text, 
more precisely in Francesco Sansovino's Annali Turcheschi.'? In this work, the first 
part of the story, i.e. the events of John Komnenos, are more or less similar to 
Pseudo-Sphrantzes,”° albeit with a few differences in their details. It is also similar to 
Choniates’ description of more than three centuries earlier. 

Sansovino’s version varies from that of Pseudo-Sphrantzes on three points. First, the 
Byzantine emperor involved in the story is not specifically identified; he is described as a 
Komnenos (Cognino). Then, the renegade prince’s name is given as Isaac (Isac). This dis- 
crepancy can be interpreted as a confusion between John Komnenos and his father, Isaac 
the sebastokrator, who had also defected to the Seljuks. Finally, the name of the sultan 
with whom that Komnenos prince took shelter is given as Saladin. One might think 
that the Seljuk sultan is confused here with the renowned sultan of Egypt. In fact, this 
mistake is attributable to a misreading by Sansovino of his own source.?' For the rest 
of the story, there is no correspondence between Sansovino and Pseudo-Sphrantzes. 
The former concludes by stating that ‘Isac’ and his bride were given the region of 
Othomazich as a fief, from which their descendants took their name." There is no 
mention of a particular son of Komnenos. 

Fortunately, Sansovino acknowledges his own source regarding the matter of 
Osmanli origins. It survives, and may be identified as the probable original account of 
the Byzantine connection in this Osmanli genealogy. Apart from the story of the Comne- 
nian descent, Sansovino cites two more genealogical accounts for the house of Osman. In 
- one, the Osmanli forefather appears to belong to a group of nomadic pastoralists (pecor- 
ari) from Tartaria, of the ‘nation’ of Oguz, who fought under ‘Saladino, il quale era 


18 Several versions of the so-called ‘Chronicle of 1570’, including its printed version, the Bifáíov Ioropixóv 
by Pseudo-Dorotheos, are strongly influenced by Paolo Giovio's Commentario della cose dei Turchi. E.A. 
Zachariadou, ‘Mia tadih mmyri tov "ev6o-Aepo8£ov yw thy totopia. tov OOwpavev’, HeAonovvnoiiká 5 
(1962) 46—59. Moreover, the early 17th-century Greek chronicle of the Ottoman sultans of Barb. Gr. 111 
(or ‘Zoras chronicle’) is much based on Francesco Sansovino's Annali Turcheschi. E.A. Zachariadou, To 
Xpovikó tov Toópkov XovATávov (tov Bapfepio edAnv. Kóówa 111) kot to vraAtKó vov npótvro (Thessalo- 
nike 1960) 8, 27-52. 

19 M.F. Sansovino, Annali Turcheschi overo Vite de Principi della Casa Othomana, 2nd ed. (Venice 1573). 
20 These are the incident of the horse, the prince's desertion to the Turks, his conversion to Islam, his 
betrothal to a daughter of the Sultan. * ... [the sultan] fatosi Turco tolse per moglia una sua figliuola ...’. 
Sansovino, Annali Turcheschi, 1-2. 

21 See below, p. 90. 

22 '...chegli furono consegnate per conto della sua dote, hebbe un luogo detto Othomazich, che i discedenti 
d' Isac presero il cognome d Otbomano'. Sansovino, Annali Turcheschi, 1-2. 
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Signor d' Iconio' and distinguished himself in defeating a ferocious Greek fighter in a 
duel.? The sultan rewarded him with ‘un villaggio chiamato Othomazich, dal quale i 
suoi succesori furono detti Othomani’.** According to Sansovino, this nomadic 
version of Osmanli genealogy is recorded by ‘Theodoro Spandugnino, gentilbuomo di 
Constantinopoli, who is described as having scrutinized Turkish historiography.” An 
examination of Spandounes' text, however, reveals that not only the nomad, but also 
the Comnenian, version is taken from him.?$ 

In both versions of Osmanli genealogy Sansovino provides a more or less direct copy 
of Spandounes' accounts, omitting a few details supplied by the latter, such as the identi- 
fication of the Byzantine emperor as Alexios I Komnenos (1081-1118) (Alessio Comg- 
nino). Spandounes gives the sultan’s name as ‘Aladim’ or ‘Aladino’, allowing his 
identification as Alaeddin Kaykubad I (1220—37), which corresponds better with the his- 
torical circumstances of Seljuk Anatolia. This name Sansovino was apparently misread 
and confused as Saladin. In connecting Osman’s supposed forefather with sultan Alaeddin, : 
Spandounes follows the Turkish histories of the Ottomans, which make a common theme 
of this." After citing this pastoralist/Tatar version of Osmanli genealogy, which he 


23 Duel stories as such represent another stereotype. Cf. David versus Goliath. 

24 Sansovino, Annali Turcbeschi, 2. 

25 Sansovino gives a third account of Osmanli genealogy also, one that had Osman descending from 
Duzalpe of the Oguzi tribe, who was the father of Oguzalpe and grandfather of Ortugulo, Sansovino, 
Annali Turcheschi, 2-3. This is a variation of a true Turkish genealogy, an alternative account of some 
Turkish writers about Ertogrul’s father, with the line of descent from Oguz. More precisely, Enveri and Kar- 
amanh Mehmed had Ertoğrul as the son of Gündüz Alp, instead of Süleyman Sah (in contrast to most other 
Turkish writers). See Imber, Dynastic Myth, 19. Surprisingly, Sansovino attributes this genealogical version to 
‘the Greeks’: ‘La terza opinione e de Greci’, ibid., 2. In fact, the only Greek text among Sansovino’s listed 
sources is the one by Laonikos Chalkokondyles, who actually gives the Osmanlis this particular genealogy, 
making Ertoğrul the son of OyovgdAanc and grandson of lovéougdAmng (influenced in his turn by Turkish 
sources, most probably by Enveri), Laonikos Chalkokondyles, Demonstrationes | Historiarum, 
ed. E. Darkó, 1 (Budapest 1922) 9-10. This is, therefore, the version of Chalkokondyles and not of the 
*Greeks' in general; in fact it is originally Turkish. On Chalkokondyles' use of Enveri: A. Kaldellis, A New 
Herdotos Laonikos Chalkokondyles on the Ottoman Empire, the Fall of Byzantium, and the Emergence of 
the West (Washington, D.C. 2015) 130-33. 

26 Theodoro Spandugnino, Patritio Constantinopolitano, Dela Origine deli Imperatori Ottomani ..., 
ed. C. N. Sathas, Documents inédits relatifs à l histoire de la Grèce au Moyen-Âge, IX (Paris 1890) 
138-39. D. M. Nicol, Theodore Spandounes On the Origin of the Ottoman Emperors, translation and 
commentary (Cambridge 1997) 9-11. 

27 The presence of Alaeddin Kaykubad | in the genealogical accounts of the Ottoman house and the avowal 
that the alleged first Osmanli rose in prominence by serving that sultan and receiving from him the authority to 
rule a region, can all be interpreted mainly as a construct that served both the legitimization of Ottoman 
expansion in Anatolia and of Ottoman rule over the Anatolian Turks: Imber, Ottoman Empire, 22. More- 
over, it can be further interpreted as an idealizing discourse in more general terms, aiming to establish a sym- 
bolic link between the Ottoman house and the sultan who was acknowledged in his day, as well as later, as the 
greatest and most glorified of the sultans of Rum. On Alaeddin’s later reputation: Lindner, Explorations in 
Ottoman Prehistory, 3. A parallel can be observed in the idealized family stories of 11th-century Byzantine 
emperors, more precisely Constantine X Doukas (1059-67) and Nikephoros III Botaneiates (1078-81), 
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considered to be correct, Spandounes adds that sultan Mehmed II himself was 
not content that his house had sprung from nomadic shepherds, but rather believed 
it to have started with a Comnenian Byzantine prince. Then, he cites the above- 
mentioned story of ‘Isach’,?* reproduced first by Sansovino and subsequently by 
Pseudo-Sphrantzes. 

The preceding discussion of the three historical texts allows us to establish their 
interrelation and the transmission of the story about the Comnenian ancestry from 
Spandounes to Sansovino and then to Pseudo-Sphrantzes. For a number of reasons it 
is suggested that Pseudo-Sphrantzes took this story from Sansovino, and not directly 
from Spandounes. First, the date of publication of Sansovino’s Annali Turcheschi is 
much closer to the period when the account of Pseudo-Sphrantzes was composed. 
Makarios Melissourgos/ Melissinos is commonly accepted to have worked on the com- 
position of Pseudo-Sphrantzes in the period between 1573 and 1576,”’ and to have com- 
pleted it in Naples after he finally settled there around the end of 1575. Meanwhile, 
Makarios had rather brief sojourns in Spain and in Venice, where he is known to have 
been in March 1575.°° It was in Venice that the second edition of the Annali Turcheschi 
had recently appeared (in 1573). Given the popularity of Sansovino’s writings,"! as is 
vouchsafed by the fact that the second edition of the Annali Turcheschi came out just 
two years after the first, it is logical to expect that Makarios should have taken good 
notice of that work. Furthermore, some common trends can be detected in both Sanso- 
vino's and Pseudo-Sphrantzes' treatments of the two genealogical versions of the Osman- 
lis, the Comnenian and the ‘humble Turkish’ one. Sansovino conceals the fact that the 
Comnenian version is supplied by Spandounes, attributing to him only the ‘nomad’ 
version. Moreover, he conceals Spandounes’ assertion that the ‘nomad’ story is the 
accurate one, leaving the two accounts to stand at equal value. Like Sansovino, 
Pseudo-Sphrantzes’ account cites both genealogical versions as equally possibly true, 
even though Pseudo-Sphrantzes seems to emphasize the Comnenian one, which may 
- be an indication that he had not consulted Spandounes. There is also a strong correspon- 
dence in general between the Annali Turcheschi and Pseudo-Sphrantzes in their 


Continued 

whose forefathers were supposed to be closely associated with Constantine the Great, having followed him 
from Old Rome and received positions of high dignity in the new capital: Michael Attaleiates, Historia, 
ed. I. Pérez Martin (Madrid 2002) 158-160, 162. Nikephoros Bryennios, Histoire, ed. P. Gautier, CFHB 9 
(Brussels 1975) 9. 

28 Spandugnino, 139. Nicol, Theodore Spandounes, 11. 

29 George Sphrantzes, Cronaca, ed. R. Maisano, CFHB 29 (Rome 1990) 67*. 

30 J. K. Chasiotes, Maxápiocg, Oeddmpos Kat Nixnegdpos: ot MeAicorvoí (MeAiwoovpyot) (16?* — 17?* at.) 
(Thessalonike 1960) 172-3. 

31 Sansovino was a popular and much read writer, whose major work, the Historia Universalle dell’ 
Origine et Imperio de Turchi, knew seven editions between 1565 and the mid-17th century. The Annali 
Turcheschi too are known to have influenced Greek historiography, as is shown by the chronicle of Barb. 
Gr. 111, large sections of which are a simple paraphrase of the Annali Turcheschi: Zachariadou, Xpovixó 
Totpxov LovAtavov 8, 27-52. 
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respective passages on the siege and fall of Constantinople. But in this case the correspon- 
dence is explained as the result of their utilizing the same source, the well-known treatise 
by Leonard of Chios.?? 

Pseudo-Sphrantzes apparently had recourse to twelfth-century Byzantine historical 
writing, notably Niketas Choniates,? and was therefore able to correct the errors of 
the two earlier writers, properly identifying the renegade prince and the emperor 
involved.** Nevertheless, the rest of his story, absent in the two earlier histories, is 
more likely to be his own fabrication. If he had given the name of Süleyman to the 
supposed son of John Komnenos, which the most recent and critical edition of his text 
was unable to establish, this might have reflected some indirect influence from those 
Turkish histories that commonly present Ertogrul’s father to be one Süleyman Sah.? 
The stereotypical image of Pseudo-Sphrantzes’ ‘Süleyman’ as a law-giver who trans- 
mitted Byzantine legislature to the Turks was probably intended to bolster the notion 
of Byzantine superiority over the Ottomans, by showing that the latter owed their 
legal development to Byzantium. It may also be interpreted as reflecting on the person 
and facts of a recent sultan of the time, Süleyman II Kanuni (1520-1566), who 
became famous for his legislative work, or even indeed an oblique allusion to Solomon 
and his legendary judicial capacities. 

As for the origins of the story about the supposed Comnenian ancestry of Osman, 
Spandounes is likely to have provided its first historical recording. No such account is 
given in texts treating the history of the Ottoman house earlier than his, neither Italian 
(i.e. those by Secundino, Angiollelo, Cambini), nor Greek (by Chalkokondyles, Kritobou- 
los), and certainly not the properly Ottoman texts (in Turkish, Persian or Arabic). More- 
over, Spandounes was in a position to have knowledge of anecdotal stories concerning 
the Ottoman court because of his family connections. 

Theodore Spandounes (or Spandugnino) was the scion of a notable Byzantine family 
that found refuge in Venice after the fall of Constantinople.) Through maternal descent 
Theodore belonged to a branch of the Kantakouzenos family and had family ties to the 
ruling houses of Serbia and Bosnia, as well as with notable converts to Islam who rose to 
the highest offices within the Ottoman establishment, such as the Palaiologoi brothers 


32 M. Philippides and W. K. Hanak, The Siege and Fall of Constantinople in 1453. Historiography, 
Topography, and Military Studies (Farnham and Burlington VT, 2011) 19-20, 51, 148, 151. 

33 Among the later writers who recited the story of the Comnenian ancestry, Johannes Leunclavius was the 
first who properly noticed and acknowledged its indebtedness to Niketas Choniates: J. Leunclavius, Pandectes 
Historiae Turcicae, MPG 159, col. 725. 

34 However, in narrating his second version of Osmanli genealogy, which had Osman's great grandfather as 
a Turk, he placed his actions and rise after the reign of Izeddin Kaykavus II (1246-61): Pseudo-Sphrantzes, 
212. His use of Izeddin in this story may be attributable to his lack of knowledge of other Seljuk sultans. 
About Izeddin he was informed by the History of Nikephoros Gregoras, a source he has been proven to 
have used. — 

35 e.g. the anonymous Tevarib-i Al-i Osman |' Anonymous Giese' |, Asikpagazade, Oruç, Neşri. 

36 He introduces himself as Theodoro Spandugnino Cantacusino patritio Constantinopolitano, which is 
later acknowledged by Sansovino, who describes him as gentilbuomo di Constantinopoli. 
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Hass Murad Pasa and Mesih Pasa, and Ahmed Hersekzade Paga. Born in Venice some 
time in the second half of the fifteenth century, Theodore Spandounes spent part of his 
youth (because of his mother’s early death) under the custody of his aunt Mara Branković 
in her residence in Ezova (Daphne, near Serres). Later he spent some time in Constanti- 
nople, probably during or after the year 1503, where he could have had some contact 
with the courts of the grand viziers Mesih Pasa and Ahmed Hersekzade Paga, who he 
claims were his relatives./ His treatise on the history of the Ottomans, written in 
Italian, was completed in its final recension in 1538, dedicated to the dauphin Henry 
of France, and first published in Lucca and Florence in the years 1550 and 1551 respect- 
ively.?? For the part of his history that preceded the periods and the historical circum- 
stances of certain knowledge and solid documentation, and more precisely for the 
origins and the early deeds of Osman, he composed a mythistory based on earlier litera- 
ture that was probably supplemented by oral traditions circulating in the palace and in 
the courts of other notable houses of the Ottoman empire. He claims to have based his 
conclusion about the Osmanli origins on a thorough study of 'Turkish history 
writers',?? and this claim is acknowledged by Sansovino too.*° 

As for the story of the supposed Byzantine-Comnenian ancestry of Osman, Span- 
dounes can be credited with providing the first historical record of it. Spandounes 
himself considered this story to be fictional. However, the major point of interest in his 
account is none other than his attribution of its origins to the sultan Mehmed II 
himself.*! Because of his association with Mara Brankovic, and more probably the 
two viziers mentioned above, Spandounes could have been privy to some first-hand infor- 
mation about court affairs during the Conqueror's times, and these may have included 
access to anecdotal material. Therefore, his account cannot be considered unreliable 
out of hand. In re-establishing the content of Ahmed Hersekzade’s library, Heath 
Lowry plausibly suggests that Spandounes may have carried out some of his research 
there. Furthermore, some historical texts known to have existed in the library may 


37 Even though Mesih Pasa had been dead since 1501, Spandounes could still have had some contact with 
people from his court entourage. 

38 Nicol, Theodore Spandounes vii-xviii. H. W. Lowry, The Nature of the Early Ottoman State (Albany 
NY 2003) 65-66, 81, 119, 122-23. 

39 ‘Havendo io con ogni diligentia et sollecitudine fatto cercare li bystoriograpbi de Turchi che trettano delle 
origine dela potentissima casa de Ottomani, trovó per quanto bo potuto intendere, quella esser discesa di 
Tartaria da pecorari della natione de Ogus’: Spandugnino 138. 

40 ‘Theodoro Spandugino, gentilbuomo di Constantinopoli, il quale dicendo di haver cercato tutte le 
Historie Turchesche’: Sansovino, Annali Turcheschi, 2. 

41 ‘Vero è che lo invittissimo et vincitor di Constantinopoli sultam Mehemeth Ottomano non voleva per 
niente la casata loro esser discesa da pecorari venuti di Tartaria, come li bystoriograpbi Turchi dicono, ma 
dicea la casa loro esser discesa dallo imperator de Constantinopoli Comgnino ... Sultam Mabemet voleva 
che questo Ottomano, di cui qui sotto mention faremo et delle cose per lui et successori suoi fatte, descendesse 
da questo Isach’: Spandugnino, 139. In Nicol’s translation we read: ‘shepherds and peasants’, which is not 
in line with the proper text of Spandounes who describes Mehmed's alleged ancestors simply as ‘pecorari’, 
mentioning nothing that can be translated as ‘peasants’. 
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be identified as those works of "Turkish history writers’ that he claimed to have used.” 
The story of the Comnenian ancestry would rather pertain to oral tradition, but the 
details that correspond to its twelfth-century core facts are so properly recorded, ? 
that it is unlikely that Spandounes only heard them. Rather, he would have found a 
rough written record of the story — perhaps in some letter or diary, or in a manuscript's 
margins. 

From what is known of sultan Mehmed II's personality,** he may well have been 
pleased to have heard such a story, or found it useful to have encouraged its propagation 
to some extent, even though he would presumably have been fully aware of its falsehood. 
Therefore, judging from Spandounes' assertion about the sultan's role in the introduction 
of this genealogical version, a strong probability exists that the story emerged from 
within the Conqueror's own court, or perhaps from amidst some of his court associates, 
irrespective of the sultan's own part, if any. The next question that naturally arises is who 
was responsible for having originally thought of and proposed the idea. Whoever intro- - 
duced it should have been a person with a Byzantine background, with a fairly good 
knowledge of twelfth-century Byzantine history and the affairs of the house of the Kom- 
nenoi. A very possible candidate is George the Philosopher or Amiroutzes. A man of 
noble birth, related to many aristocratic families of fifteenth-century Byzantium (he 
was a cousin of Mahmud Paga too) and a distinguished scholar in his own right, he 
held high office in the court of the last emperors of Trebizond, who belonged to a 
branch of the Comnenian family. After the fall of Trebizond in 1461, Amiroutzes 
moved first to Edirne, then to Constantinople, where he managed eventually to gain 
the sultan’s favour and enter his entourage as a court-scholar.* In addition to his 
general erudition, Amiroutzes would have had a particular command of the history of 
the Komnenoi because of his previous service under their descendants, the emperors of 
Trebizond. Moreover, after entering Ottoman service, Amiroutzes can be shown to 
have proposed in his writings some ideological constructs that served to establish an 
idea of the legitimacy of Ottoman rule over the conquered and formerly Byzantine 
subjects. ^6 


42 H.W. Lowry, Hersekzade Ahmed Pasa: An Ottoman Statesman' s Career & Pious Endowments (Istan- 
bul 2011) 8-9. These texts include the chronicle of Agikpasazade, an anonymous Tevarib-i Al-i Osman, and 
Ali Yazicioglu’s Selcukname. 

43 In Spandounes’ recording of this story, most of the events about the renegade prince are very close to 
Choniates’ descriptions. Only the identification of the persons involved is incorrect. See above, pp. 90-91. 
44 Namely, his radical inclination and his willingness to act against established norms and traditions. 

45 On the life, career and scholarly work of George Amoiroutzes: N. B. Tomadakis, ‘Etoúpkevoev o 
Teópywg Ampoútnc; EEBS 18 (1948) 99-143. On his family relation, and his association in general, 
with Mahmud Paga: T. Stavrides, The Sultan of Vezirs. The Life and Times of the Ottoman Grand Vezir 
Mahmud Pasha Angelovit (1453-1474) [The Ottoman Empire and its Heritage, 24] (Leiden 2001) 78-81, 
86-90. 

46 K. Moustakas, ‘Byzantine “visions” of the Ottoman Empire: theories of Ottoman legitimacy by 
Byzantine scholars after the fall of Constantinople’, in A. Lymberopoulou (ed.), Images of the Byzantine 
World (Aldershot 2011) 219-22. 
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The invention of such a story and its probable propagation to some extent cannot be 
adequately explained as mere personal fancy of Mehmed II, motivated by his preferences 
about his supposed ancestry. Stories such as these can be more logically interpreted as 
having a political aim. For whom was such a story intended, purporting to show the 
Ottoman sultans to be Byzantine and Komnenoi, and what could its political target 
have been? It could be supposed that the story was addressed to the conquered Christian 
and formerly Byzantine people, serving to legitimize Ottoman rule over them. The few 
modern scholars who have paid some attention to the story and have remarked on it 
see it as aiming to present the sultan as a legitimate successor to the Byzantine 
emperors.*” That might be true to some extent. Nevertheless, the principal goal of 
such a construct is not likely to be in this direction. Indeed, contrary to what is often 
supposed, sultan Mehmed II was not generally accustomed to presenting himself as a 
successor to the Byzantine emperors and did not use Byzantine models and discourses 
in order to emphasize his authority.*® Nor did the sultan rely on Byzantines and other 
Christians in the exercise of his power. In fact, he is known to have relied overheavily 
on gulams, and generally on converts. It seems more likely that whatever political 
target that peculiar story of the supposed Comnenian ancestry had, it aimed at the 
elite group of gulams and converts, and purported to show that the sultan himself was 
of a similar background to them, albeit somewhat more distantly. 

Imber has discussed another ‘apocryphal’ version of Osmanli origins, recorded by 
Constantine Mihailović and the Historia Turchesa, in which Osman’s forefathers were 
humble peasants. He interpreted this version as circulating among the kaprkullu (janis- 
sary) troops, who would have enjoyed the idea that the sultans had a background 
similar to that of most of them. Both Mihailovié and Angiollelo could have had first-hand 
knowledge of janissary matters, the former being an ex-janissary himself, the latter as a 
slave of the sultan who served in the Ottoman palace and army.*” 


47 H. A. Gibons, The Foundation of the Ottoman Empire: A History of the Osmanlis Up To the Death of 
Bayezid 1 (1300-1403) (London 1916) 265. G. Georgiadis-Arnakis, Ot mpadtot O@apavoi. YuuBoAn oto npó- 
PaAnua tng xvbonc tov EAAnviopob ms Mikpág Aoiac (1282-1337) (Athens 2008) [1947] 38, 41. C. Imber, 
‘Ideals and legitimation in early Ottoman history’, in M. Kunt and C. Woodhead (eds.), Sáleyman the Mag- 
nificent and His Age. The Ottoman Empire in the Early Modern World (New York 1995) 138 (n. 1). A similar 
opinion has allegedly been expressed by Irene Beldiceanu-Steinherr in a private communication cited by 
Barzos, l'eveaAoyía 504 (n. 1). 

48 Sultan Mehmed II's descriptions as factAgóc or kayser (the turkicised form of caesar) in official docu- 
ments are notably rare. In his Greek-language documents, that were addressed to western powers, he was nor- 
mally self-styled as ‘grand master’ and ‘grand emir’ (uéyas avOévens and uéyac aunpóc). F. Miklosich and 
I. Müller (eds.), Acta et Diplomata Graeca Medii Aevi. Sacra et Profana (Vienna 1865) III 286, 287, 290, 
293, 295, 298, 299, 301, 302, 306. S. P. Lampros, “H £AAnviki] wc éxionnos yA@oou tõv covAt&vov', NÉog 
'EAAnvouvüjuov 5 (1908) 66, 67. More generally, the Ottoman sultans only rarely presented themselves as suc- 
cessors to the ‘Roman’ emperors before the mid 16th century. Thereafter they did so more often in response to 
their conflict with the Hapsburgs: Imber, Ottoman Empire 125. 

49 Imber, Canon and Apocrypha 128, 136-7. 
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If such a representation of the dynasty's origins fitted the ideas of the common janis- 
saries, the higher stratum of gulams and converts are likely to have had a different view of 
their sultans' background. Heath Lowry has properly made a further distinction within 
this high-position group of gulams and converts between those men who previously 
belonged to the Byzantine and Balkan aristocracies, and the rest of the gulam dignitaries 
who were raised through the devsirme from a humble background.?? The latter’s way of 
thinking is best exemplified in the words that Doukas put in the mouth of Bayezid Paga, 
the grand vizier and most loyal follower of Sultan Mehmed I (1413-21), a man of 
*... [the house of Osman] gathered the humblest of many 
nations ... raising them to dignity and prosperity, including myself and most of you 
present here, ... thus each of us must act as Osman’s genuine scion in order not to 
waste our paternal inheritance by neglect.’ In contrast to such thinking, the converts 
from an aristocratic background had a different set of values, world view and self- 
awareness. It would be fitting for men of that stamp to imagine the sultans as having a - 
background similar to theirs, at least as a possibility; the more so since the Komnenoi 
were an emblematic dynasty and had symbolic value for the late Byzantine aristocracy. 
Such men were the viziers who Spandounes claimed to be associated with; his citing of 
the supposed Comnenian origins of the Osmanlis presumably reflects their collective 
imagination and ideals. 

In this respect, it may not be too daring to point out the analogy between what was 
known of the twelfth-century story of ‘Ishac’ (i.e. John) Komnenos and the actual life 
experience of Ahmed Paga. Being a younger son of the duke (Herzeg) of St. Savva, the 
future Ahmed Paga left his country at the age of sixteen, grieved by his brother's behav- 
iour. After moving to Constantinople in 1472 he eventually became a Muslim and 
entered the sultan’s service. Having risen to high office, his prominence reached its 
zenith when sultan Bayezid II gave him one of his daughters in marriage.?? In fact, his 
life appears to have had many parallels with the story of John Komnenos. He may 
well have found the Komnenos story appealing after hearing about it (from Amiroutzes? 
from one of Amiroutzes’ sons?). Mesih Paga's experiences too had some correspondence 
with the story of John Komnenos. He too belonged to a branch of a Byzantine royal 
family,°? and then came to serve the Turkish sultan, converting to Islam and rising to 
high office. Finally, he too became a son-in-law of sultan Bayezid II. Taking all these 
points into account, one might suggest that the story of the Comnenian descent of the 


obscure Albanian origins: 


Osmanlis was not contemporary with sultan Mehmed IFs reign, but rather emerged 
later in the setting of the two convert viziers of sultan Bayezid II — the more so since 


50 Lowry, The Nature , 117-19. 

51 Doukas, Istoria Turco-Bizantina (1341-1462), ed. V. Grecu (Bucharest 1958) 171. On Bayezid Paga's 
career and background: Doukas, 141-43, 165-67. 

52 Lowry, Hersekzade Abmed Pasa 3, 14-15. He served five times as grand vizier between 1497 and 1516. 
53 Sphrantzes has him and his brother Hass Murad Pasa as the sons of Thomas Gides Palaiologos (George 
Sphrantzes, ed. Maisano, 192), who should not be confused with the despot Thomas Palaiologos. Thomas 
Gides was a more distant relation of the wider Palaiologan family. 
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these two viziers happened to have had some family ties with Theodore Spandounes, the 
man who first kept a record of that story. 

Paul Wittek knew of this Comnenian genealogical version, but the only comment he 
made on it was to attribute it to a ‘writer’s free fantasy’ ^^ However, there is more to this 
story than that. Wittek does not specify his source when referring to this subject, failing 
thus to name the writer whose fantasy it could be. He probably knew about it not from 
Spandounes, who the preceding discussion suggests was the first to have kept a historical 
record of it, but from one of the other two writers, perhaps from Pseudo-Sphrantzes. 
Spandounes is not himself likely to have invented a story he then denounced as wrong. 
He had presumably found some kind of record, on which he based his observations. 
Some possibility exists that this story actually emerged during Mehmed II’s reign, in 
the setting of court associates of a Byzantine background, with George Amiroutzes 
being a strong candidate for its introduction. Otherwise it could have emerged, or 
have gained momentum, in the courts of the convert viziers of Bayezid II. If it had 
some political purpose in assisting the legitimization of Ottoman authority, or in 
simply attributing to the sultans another idealizing construct, it would more likely be 
addressed to gulams and converts rather than to the conquered Christian reaya. In any 
case, and irrespective of whether the sultan was actually involved in its introduction 
and propagation, such a story properly fitted the mentality and ideals of a distinct 
group among the high-position converts, namely those who had previously belonged 
to the Byzantine and Balkan aristocracies. 

Donald Nicol started his commentary on Spandounes’ text from the point where his- 
torically verifiable facts begin to be narrated,?? paying no attention to the mythistorical 
sections about the origins of Osman. All accounts of these said origins are mythistorical 
indeed, whether the historiographic tradition is properly Ottoman or western. Neverthe- 
less, instead of disregarding the myths as fantasy, they can be seen as valuable historical 
material, elaborating several facets of the historical contexts in which they emerged and 
. circulated. 


54 P. Wittek, The Rise of the Ottoman Empire (London 1938) 9. 
55 Nicol, Theodore Spandounes, 79-80 (n. 1). 
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The Sovereign Base Areas: colonialism redivivus?! 
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In 1960, following a bitter struggle, the British colonial power, agreed to concede a 
(qualified) independence to Cyprus. As the price of such independence, however, the 
UK government insisted on retaining sovereignty in perpetuity over two sovereign base 
areas, Dhekelia and Akrotiri, the largest Royal Air Force base outside the United 


Kingdom. These bases cover three per cent of the land area of the island. Such retention — 


of control over part of a former colonial territory is unique in the history of British deco- 
lonization and has manifest consequences for the people of Cyprus. 


Although Cyprus became an independent state within the British Commonwealth on 
16 August 1960, independence is officially commemorated on 1 October each year. 
The fiftieth anniversary of Britain’s granting of independence to its former Crown 
Colony, by far the largest of its erstwhile European colonial territories, was duly cele- 
brated at the beginning of October 2010. On 12 November, a new commander of 
British Forces Cyprus, Air Vice-Marshal Graham Stacey, was sworn in as the twenty- 
second Sovereign Base Areas Administrator in a ceremony redolent of the island’s colo- 
nial past. The SBA Chief Officer, who is responsible to the Administrator for the everyday 
running of the bases, read the Royal Commission, while a bewigged Honourable Mr 
Justice Teare administered the Oath of Allegiance and the Oath of Service. Another 
bewigged legal figure and a Church of England clergyman were also in attendance.” 
The fact that this ceremony was carried out on Cypriot soil, albeit in a part of Cyprus 
that is to remain under British sovereignty in perpetuity, would indicate that the indepen- 
dence of Cyprus is qualified in a way that applies to no other former British colonial 
territory. 

A few months later, in late March 2011, the then President of Cyprus, Dimitris 
Christofias (a former secretary-general of AKEL, the Cypriot Communist Party, who is 
on record as referring to the sovereign bases as a ‘colonial bloodstain) complained, as 


1 This article is the revised text of a paper given at a conference on ‘The Republic of Cyprus: Past, Present, 
Future’, held at the University of Cyprus in December 2010 to mark the fiftieth anniversary of Cypriot inde- 
pendence. It is dedicated to the memory of the conference organizer, Dr Rolandos Katsiaounis, a profound 
student of the history of Cyprus. 

2 See the photograph of this ceremony in The Cyprus Weekly for 3-9 December 2010. 
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the Libyan no-fly zone was being established under NATO auspices, that he did not want 
the bases to be used in its implementation but that he was powerless to prevent Cypriot 
territory being so used. In the event, combat aircraft were not deployed over Libya from 
the bases, although if they had been, the British authorities would only have had to issue 
an advisory to the Cypriot government.? Three months later, in May 2011, the British 
coalition government announced that it had asked Patrick Mercer, a Conservative 
Member of Parliament and former army officer, and Lord Ashcroft, a member of the 
House of Lords and a major and controversial donor to the Conservative Party, to 
review the British military installations on the island. Their remit did not apparently 
include consideration of whether the bases should be maintained but rather to review, 
in the words of a Ministry of Defence spokeswoman, ‘what we have, how we use it, if 
we can use it better'.* The essential purpose of the review has been the identification 
of economies in the light of the Conservative/Liberal Democrat coalition government’s 
austerity programme. This envisaged that defence spending would be cut by eight per 
cent over four years. There was to be no Cypriot input into the proposed enquiry. One con- 
sequence of the 2010 Strategic Defence and Security Review would be that, for ten years, 
Britain would not have an operational aircraft carrier. This is likely to strengthen Britain’s 
resolve to retain the bases on Cyprus in the effort to project ‘hard’ power in the Middle East. 

Rosalyn Higgins, a distinguished authority on international law and subsequently 
President of the International Court of Justice, remarked in 1963 (soon after the emer- 
gence of the independent state of Cyprus) that the various treaties establishing the repub- 
lic ‘would seem to come very close to the borderline of true independence’. What is 
more, in an exchange of notes on 16 August 1960, the government of Cyprus gave an 
assurance to the UK government that it would ‘not demand that the UK should relinquish 
their sovereignty or effective control of the SBAs'. It could scarcely have done otherwise. 
One authority on the status of foreign military installations worldwide, John Woodliffe, 


3 After the British parliament voted in late September 2014 for air strikes aimed at Islamic State (ISIS, aka 
ISIL) targets in Iraq, a squadron of eight Tornado GR4s was flown to the Akrotiri base, whence they were to 
be deployed in Iraqi airspace. Whether or not the government of Cyprus approves of these missions it certainly 
lacks the ability to interdict them. The flying of such missions from Cypriot soil certainly lays Cyprus open to 
retaliatory measures. It should be noted in this respect that the coast of Syria is only 105 kilometres from the 
island. In connection with these British attacks on ISIS targets, the British Prime Minister, David Cameron, flew 
out to the Akrotiri base to thank the aircrews concerned. See The Guardian, 2 and 3 October 2014. 

4  N. Morley, ‘Top Tory gets Cyprus base review job’, Cyprus Mail, 25 May 2011. One might expect the 
Labour Party, the party traditionally associated with decolonization, to question the future of the bases. 
However Jim Murphy, at that time the shadow Defence Secretary, while criticizing the appointment of 
Lord Ashcroft, referred to the bases as ‘strategically important’. A request to the Ministry of Defence 
under the Freedom of Information Act for a copy of the Mercer/Ashcroft report was refused. 

5  R.Higgins, The Development of International Law through the Political Organs of the United Nations 
(London 1963) 34, quoted by J. Woodliffe, The Peacetime Use of Foreign Military Installations under Modern 
International Law (Dordrecht 1992) 74. 

6 Woodliffe, The Peacetime Use of Foreign Military Installations under Modern International Law 
(Dordrecht 1992) 74. 
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has written that the 1960 Treaty of Establishment provides ‘possibly the most far- 
reaching and comprehensive regime on access and freedom of movement’ of any of the 
foreign military bases that exist throughout the world. The UK is empowered by pro- 
visions in the Treaty of Establishment, 


to use roads, ports and other facilities freely for the movement of formed bodies of 
troops and convoys of vehicles of the land, sea and air armed services of the UK, to 
and from and between the Akrotiri SBA, the Dhekelia SBA, the sites and other pre- 
mises and installations referred to [in the relevant annex], Range Areas, Training 
Areas, localities in which training is carried out, ports and airfields, and with the 
consent of Cyprus, elsewhere." 


The Sovereign Base Areas (SBAs) cover ninety-eight square miles, a smaller area than the 
UK government had initially sought. These equate to three per cent of the land area of 
Cyprus, and incorporate nine per cent of the coastline of the island. The Akrotiri airbase, 
extending to twenty-five square miles, is the largest RAF airbase in the world. The 
borders of the Akrotiri sovereign base area, to the west of Limassol, adjoin territory 
under the control of the Republic of Cyprus. Dhekelia, to the east of Larnaca, has 
borders with territory controlled by the Republic of Cyprus, with the UN buffer zone 
and with areas under Turkish occupation. The sovereign bases in Cyprus are deemed to 
be a British overseas territory but, unlike other overseas territories, which are ruled by a 
Governor, the bases have an Administrator. The Administrator is appointed by the 
Queen and answers to the Ministry of Defence and not to the Foreign and Commonwealth 
Office. Although both the United Kingdom and Cyprus are members of the European 
Union the SBAs do not technically form part of the European Union. Paradoxically, 
however, the SBAs are the only areas under British sovereignty to use the euro. 

Since the 1970s the British military presence in Cyprus has become ever more impor- 
tant from an intelligence-gathering point of view, as the ability to intercept communi- 
cations has been transformed out of all recognition. The current value of the 
installations on Cyprus to British intelligence agencies could scarcely have been envisaged 
when the Treaty of Establishment was signed in 1960. It was in 1974 that US U-2 recon- 
naissance planes began to be stationed on a permanent basis at Akrotiri. In addition to 


7  Woodliffe, The Peacetime Use of Foreign Military Installations under Modern International Law (Dor- 
drecht 1992) 144—5. Annex B, Part II, Section 4.2 of the Treaty of Establishment provides for ‘the right for UK 
military aircraft to fly in the airspace over the Republic of Cyprus without restriction other than to have due 
regard for the safety of other aircraft and the safety of life and property in Cyprus' (cited ibid., 147). 

8 A further anomaly in the situation of the SBAs is that, although they are under the control of the Ministry 
of Defence, the British Freedom of Information Act does not apply to the Sovereign Base Area Administration 
whereas it does apply to the Ministry of Defence. Further anomalies resulting from the existence of the sover- 
eign base areas were revealed by the experiences of a group of Iraqi Kurdish refugees who came ashore in the 
Akrotiri SBA in 1998. Arguing that the group had arrived on what Britain deems to be sovereign territory, and 
that the UK government cannot pick and choose which aspects of sovereignty it chooses to enforce, the 
Cypriot authorities have declined to accept responsibility for the refugees and a number have been marooned 
on British territory for the past sixteen years (The Guardian, 22 October 2014). 
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the two sovereign bases, a number of what are termed ‘retained sites’ were included in the 
1960 Treaty of Establishment. These range from boreholes supplying water to British 
military married quarters in Berengaria village and the Troodos leave camp, to the 
Agios Nikolaos site, an outpost of the Government Communications Headquarters 
(GCHQ) situated in the Dhekelia sovereign base area and engaged in electronic surveil- 
lance; a radar station on Mount Olympos; an RAF signal station in the Troodos moun- 
tains; and a Foreign Office communications centre in Zygi. A few ‘retained sites’ are not 
currently in use as they are located in the Turkish-occupied northern part of Cyprus. It 
would appear that in British and American eyes the value of the ‘retained sites’ for intel- 
ligence gathering is of equal, and possibly greater, importance to the usefulness of the 
bases as staging posts for military operations in Iraq and Afghanistan. 

The creation of the two base areas of Akrotiri and Dhekelia, which are to remain 
under British sovereignty in perpetuity, was a non-negotiable demand of the Conserva- 
tive government of Harold Macmillan and was the price of conceding independence to 
the island in 1960 following the bitter struggle with EOKA, headed by Colonel Georgios 
Grivas. The importance attached by the British government to the base areas is illustrated 
by the directive to the first United Kingdom High Commissioner to the Republic of 
Cyprus, William Clark. Foremost among his objectives was 


the maintenance of such friendly relations with the Government of the Cyprus 
Republic as to ensure they do not dispute 

(i) the continued exercise by Her Majesty’s Government of sovereignty over the two 
areas in the Island of Cyprus known as the Sovereign Base Areas of Akrotiri and 
Dhekelia; 

(ii) the continued exercise by Her Majesty's Forces of certain rights and the use of 
certain installations and sites within the territories of the Republic of Cyprus as pre- 
scribed under the settlement. 


It was declared to be 


. essential to the policies of the United Kingdom Government that sovereignty 
should be retained over the Sovereign Base Areas of Akrotiri and Dhekelia, and 
that, subject to the provisions of the Treaty of Establishment and the United 
Kingdom Government’s Declaration of the Administration of the Sovereign Base 
Areas, Her Majesty’s Forces should enjoy undisturbed use of the Sovereign Base 
Areas and of the installations and sites within the territory of the Republic of 
Cyprus as detailed in Part II of Annex B to the Treaty of Establishment. It will be 
your first duty to conduct relations with the Government of the Republic of 
Cyprus in such a way as to ensure, in so far as it is possible, that these major interests 
of Her Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom are not set at risk. 


As Klearchos Kyriakides has pointed out, ‘the various rights accorded to the 
United Kingdom by the Treaty of Establishment together with the guarantee 
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embedded in the Treaty of Guarantee are unique in the modern history of international 
relations.'? 

Indicative of the current official British view of the Sovereign Base Areas is the fol- 
lowing passage: ‘In 1960, a treaty of establishment allowed Cyprus to become an inde- 
pendent Republic, free from British control. Within the agreement, two Sovereign Base 
Areas (SBAs) at Akrotiri and Dhekelia were identified as real estate that would remain 
as British sovereign territory and therefore remain under British jurisdiction. !? ‘A 
treaty of establishment allowed Cyprus to become an independent Republic’ is a 
curious formulation in the circumstances, as is the use of the term ‘real estate’ to describe 
the Sovereign Base Areas. It might be thought that the offending paragraph came from 
some amateurish Wikipedia entry, but this is how the Sovereign Base Areas are currently 
described on the official British Army website. Who came up with this particular formu- 
lation is not clear, presumably someone in the Ministry of Defence public relations 
department. The Foreign Office would doubtless have been able to advance a more 
nuanced account of the Sovereign Base Areas and their origins. But the British Army for- 
mulation, with its talk of ‘allowing’ Cyprus to become independent and references to 
‘real estate’, does give a good indication of the way in which much of British officialdom 
tends to look at the Sovereign Base Areas. There is not the slightest hint of any doubts 
about the propriety of annexing, in perpetuity, territory that rightfully belongs to 
another country while paying nothing for the privilege. 

One might remark that ‘real estate’ is customarily paid for, which is not the case 
with the SBAs, the paying of rent by the British government having ceased in 1964. An 
enquiry to the Ministry of Defence about the payment of rent for the use of the Sovereign 
Base Areas under the terms of the Freedom of Information Act in October 2010 elicited 
the ‘Alice in Wonderland’ reply from the Ministry of Defence that ‘there is no figure for a 
"rent" that might be paid for the Sovereign Bases Areas because they are UK sovereign 
territory and have never been leased from the Republic of Cyprus'.!! Britain's financial 
obligations to the Republic of Cyprus are listed in Appendix R of the 1960 Treaty of 
Establishment. Appendix R provided for the payment of £12,000,000 during the five 
years ending on 31 March 1965, with additional payments to be negotiated with the 
Republic during successive five-year periods. However, this financial subvention was ter- 
minated following the inter-communal strife of 1963-4 on the ground that the moneys 
would not be shared on an equitable basis between the Greek and Turkish Cypriot 
communities. 


9  K.Kyriakides, "The Sovereign Base Areas and British defence policy since 1960’, in H. Faustmann and 
N. Peristianis (ed.), Britain in Cyprus: Colonialism and Post-colonialism 1878-2006 (Mannheim and 
Móhnesee 2006) 515. 

10 Henry Kissinger likewise viewed Cyprus as valuable ‘real estate’ and stressed the importance of keeping it 
as a ‘British square in the chequer board’: W. Mallinson, Partition through Foreign Aggression: The Case of 
Turkey in Cyprus (Minneapolis 2010) 8. 

11 Ministry of Defence reply to Freedom of Information written request PW-27-10-2010-112415-002, 
24 November 2010. 
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The use by the British army of the word ‘allowing’ brings to mind the remarks of 
Lord Radcliffe in talking of his constitutional proposals of 1956." The Cypriots, he 
said, are an ‘adult’ people. By what criteria he determined which peoples were ‘adult’ 
and which others were still growing up is not clear. But presumably an ‘adult’ people 
can be ‘allowed’ to seek independence. It is worth recalling the context in which Radcliffe 
used the expression ‘an adult people’. The people of Cyprus, he wrote, ‘are an adult 
people enjoying an established educational system, fully capable of furnishing qualified 
administrators, lawyers, doctors and men of business. It is a curiosity of history that 
their political development has remained comparatively immature.''? It is not clear 
quite what he meant by the opaque statement that the political development of the 
Cypriots ‘has remained comparatively immature’, especially if one considers that the 
Cypriots had no opportunity to exercise political control over their lives until 1960. 

Over the past half century so many books have been devoted to the Cyprus question 
that I have sometimes been reminded of a famous saying of the writer and satirist 
H. H. Munro, better known by his nom de plume, Saki. Killed during the First World 
War, he enjoyed a high reputation in Edwardian England and still has an enthusiastic fol- 
lowing today. In one of his short stories, written at a time when the Cretans in their turn 
were vociferously demanding enosis with the Kingdom of Greece, he wrote that ‘the 
people of Crete unfortunately make more history than they can consume locally'. One 
might say the same of the Cypriots. The Cyprus question has certainly given rise to a 
huge literature and yet in most of this there is relatively little reference to the question 
of the British sovereign bases.!^ A case in point is a book written by a former colonial 
civil servant, John Reddaway, who served on the island for more than twenty years. In 
this rather sour volume, Burdened with Cyprus: The British Connection, published in 
1987, he scarcely makes mention of the issue of the bases. The author simply takes for 
granted that in any concession of independence Britain's strategic interests in the 
eastern Mediterranean must be accommodated, as does, in his introduction to Redd- 
away's book, Anthony Parsons, the senior British diplomat and self-proclaimed *embo- 
diment of decolonisation man'. Likewise, Claire Palley, in her weighty analysis of the 
negotiations surrounding the Annan plan for a possible solution to the Cyprus 
problem, An International Relations Debacle: The UN Secretary-General's Mission of 
Good Offices in Cyprus 1999-2004 (2005), which is favourable to mainstream Greek 


12 Radcliffe, a law lord, is principally known for his role in drawing the borders between India and Pakistan 
before the granting of independence. 

13 J. Reddaway, Burdened with Cyprus: The British Connection (London 1987) 23. 

14 Highly useful for the study of the Sovereign Base Areas, however, are three articles by Klearchos Kyria- 
kides, ‘The Sovereign Base Areas and British defence policy since 1960’, 511-34; ‘The island of Cyprus and 
the projection of sea power by the Royal Navy since 1878’, in C. Vassallo and M. d' Angelo (ed.), Anglo- 
Saxons in the Mediterranean: Commerce, Politics and Ideas (XVII-XX Centuries) (Msida [Malta] 2007) 
219- 36; and "The Republic of Cyprus, the United Kingdom and HM Forces: A special relationship?', A 
working paper presented at the conference entitled ‘Cyprus — 50 Years of Independence: Achievements and 
Challenges’, London Metropolitan University, 30 June 2010. 
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Cypriot opinion, has only one paragraph on the Sovereign Base Areas.'? This concerns 
the UK's claim to a share of Cyprus' territorial waters. In another recent book, David 
Hannay, for seven years (1996-2003) the curiously named British Special Representative 
for Cyprus, scarcely refers to the Sovereign Base Areas. What he does say is that the SBAs 
‘had been excluded under international law from the 1960 Republic of Cyprus’ .'® This is 
another curious formulation, for it is difficult to believe that international law makes pro- 
vision for a colonial power to annex part of a decolonized territory for all time. 

While the British government claims complete sovereignty over the base areas, it 
would appear from the huge mass of US diplomatic documents released not long ago 
by Wikileaks that it is a sovereignty that has at times been infringed by the United 
States. The use of the Akrotiri base in 2008 for secret U-2 reconnaissance flights over 
Hezbollah locations in Lebanon (Operation Cedar Sweep) and northern Iraq (Operation 
Highland Warrior), the results of which were communicated to the Lebanese and Turkish 
governments, is a case in point. The British government was fearful of being associated 
with unlawful acts if Hezbollah militants were arrested and tortured as a result of Oper- 
ation Cedar Sweep and that the government of Cyprus, if it became aware of the flights, 
might cause problems. Heated exchanges developed between London and Washington 
over the issue, and the US chargé d'affaires in London complained that British 
demands were not only ‘burdensome but unrealistic’, while David Miliband, the then 
British Foreign Secretary, called for policy makers to exert control over the military. In 
attempting to take some heat out of the exchanges, the Foreign Office's Director 
General for Defence and Intelligence characteristically declared that the British govern- 
ment ‘desperately’ needed the Cyprus bases for its intelligence-gathering operations, 
while the Cypriots were hypersensitive about the British presence on the island.!" 

It should be noted that the United Kingdom has, on occasion, denied the United 
States use of the bases. In 1973, the Conservative Prime Minister Edward Heath rejected 
a US request for the use of RAF Akrotiri for US planes supplying Israel at the time of the 
Yom Kippur war. Somewhat later, a defence review commissioned by the Labour Prime 
Minister, James Callaghan, envisaged the possibility of a complete withdrawal from the 
Sovereign Base Areas. It was pressure from the US, fearful that British withdrawal from 
Cyprus would lead the Soviet Union to believe that the Western alliance was reducing its 
interest in the Eastern Mediterranean, that ensured their continuance. It is interesting to 
note that even before the independence of Cyprus was formally conceded, a British 


15 C. Palley, An International Relations Debacle: The UN Secretary-General's Mission of Good Offices in 
Cyprus 1999-2004 (Oxford 2005). 

16 D. Hannay, Cyprus: The Search for a Solution (London 2005) 37. The United Kingdom, of course, has its 
own intractable problem of ethno-religious conflict in Northern Ireland. Hannay, in his account of his years as 
British Special Representative for Cyprus', dispenses judgements about leading personalities involved in 
attempts to resolve the conflict. One might wonder what would have been the reaction if a Cypriot analyst 
of the Northern Ireland conflict similarly dispensed comments on some of the protagonists. 

17 R. Norton-Taylor and D. Leigh, ‘UK demands over spy flights from British airbase rejected by Ameri- 
cans’, The Guardian, 3 December 2010. 
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Treasury Minister, Derick Heathcote-Amory, the then Chancellor of the Exchequer, was 
expressing scepticism as to the strategic value of the bases.!? 

There do not appear to be similar instances in the history of British decolonization 
where the colonial power has retained sovereignty over a part of the previously colonised 
territory in perpetuity." The anomaly inherent in the situation has become ever more appar- 
ent following the entry of Cyprus into the European Union in 2004. For now we have a 
thoroughly unsatisfactory state of affairs whereby Britain exercises sovereignty over part 
of the territory of another EU member for all time. This situation, however, is not quite 
without precedent. There is also the case of Gibraltar, whose return to Spanish sovereignty 
has been repeatedly sought by successive Spanish governments. In 2004, on the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the acquisition of Gibraltar by an Anglo-Dutch force during the war 
of the Spanish Succession (British possession of Gibraltar was formally recognized in 1713 
under the terms of the Treaty of Utrecht) the Spanish Foreign Minister, Miguel Angel Mor- 
atinos, declared that ‘it is very strange that, in the European Union of the 21st century, one 
member state should be celebrating the military occupation of part of another member 
state.’*° Britain shows no inclination to cede sovereignty over the Rock and the question 
remains deadlocked, but there is surely a distinction to be made between the acquisition 
of territory three hundred years ago and the acquisition of territory a mere fifty-five years - 
ago. It should be noted that whereas Gibraltar extends to 2.6 square miles in extent, the 
Sovereign Base Areas extend to some ninety-eight square miles. 

It is instructive to compare some parallel situations in the process of British decolo- 
nization. In 1921, following years of violent unrest, Britain conceded a form of qualified 
independence to twenty-six out of the thirty-two countries in Ireland in the form of the 
Irish Free State through the Anglo-Irish treaty. These were the counties with a predomi- 
nantly Catholic population, while the mainly Protestant six counties (Ulster) remained 
part of the United Kingdom. The defence by sea of Great Britain and Ireland was to be 
undertaken by ‘His Majesty’s Imperial Forces’ until arrangements had been made 
between the British and Irish governments whereby ‘the Irish Free State undertakes her 
own coastal defence’. To this end, Britain retained what were known as the deep-water 
Treaty Ports, Queenstown (Cobh), Berehaven and Lough Swilly, the last two situated 
at the southern and northern extremities of Ireland respectively. Winston Churchill, at 


18 Kyriakides, ‘The Sovereign Base Areas and British defence policy since 1960’, 526, 529. 

19 The nearest instance of a similar situation to the SBAs would appear to be the British Indian Ocean Ter- 
ritory, better known as the Chagos Islands. These were purchased in 1965 from the then self-governing colony 
of Mauritius by the United Kingdom (Mauritius became independent in 1968) and those living on the islands 
at the time, the Chagossians, were summarily evicted from the territory and have been campaigning to return 
ever since. Diego Garcia now houses an extensive joint military base of the United Kingdom and the United 
States. Another parallel is with the US naval base at Guantanamo Bay in Cuba, originally acquired by the US 
following the occupation of Cuba during the 1898 US-Spanish war. Ironically, this facility was acquired in 
part to enable the United States to underwrite the independence of Cuba, although the status of the base 
has been repeatedly challenged by Fidel Castro. 

20 El País, 3 August 2004. 
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that time Colonial and Dominions Secretary, argued that it would be almost impossible to 
feed the British mainland in time of war without these bases to protect the sea lanes. Never- 
theless, in 1938, a mere seventeen years after the Anglo-Irish treaty, the Conservative 
Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain negotiated an agreement with the Irish Prime Minis- 
ter, Eamon de Valera, to hand over the bases to the control of the Irish government. 
Churchill alone opposed the agreement in parliament, arguing that it would jeopardize 
British naval operations in time of war, and calling Chamberlain’s decision an ‘improvi- 
dent act of appeasement’. i 

Although Libya had declared independence in December 1951, Britain and the United 
States retained military bases at Tobruk and El Adem (British) and Wheelus (American). The 
Anglo-Libyan treaty of 1953 provided for the British bases to remain for twenty years in 
return for aid. Following the military coup in September 1969 led by Muammar Gaddafi, 
however, these were closed in the course of 1970. During the post-war period the British mili- 
tary presence in Jordan, Egypt and Malta was likewise terminated. There is a close analogy 
between the SBAs in Cyprus and another British colonial outpost, Hong Kong. Hong Kong 
Island had been ceded by China under the terms of the Treaty of Nanjing 1842, and 
Kowloon was added in 1860. Both territories, Hong Kong Island and Kowloon, were 
ceded to Britain in perpetuity. The New Territories were acquired in 1898 on a ninety-nine 
year lease at a time when British colonialism was at its zenith. But when the lease expired in 
1997, the UK returned not only the New Territories, but also Hong Kong and Kowloon, to 
Chinese sovereignty. Margaret Thatcher, flushed with the success of the campaign to regain 
the Falkland Islands following the Argentine invasion, was apparently bent on retaining 
British sovereignty over Hong Kong Island until wiser counsels prevailed and agreement 
was reached to cede sovereignty over the whole territory to China. 

Nor should we forget that, in the run-up to the Iraq war, the Sovereign Base Areas were 
invoked by the Blair government in the British and American propaganda offensive that was 
launched to justify the invasion. Whereas, on 9 September 2002, the British Joint Intelli- 
gence Committee had identified Bahrain, Jordan, Qatar, Israel, Kuwait and Turkey as poss- 
ible targets of Saddam Hussein’s supposed weapons of mass destruction, the infamous 
‘dodgy’ dossier of 24 September of that year added Cyprus to the list. The British people 
were assured that Iraq’s Al-Hussein missiles, armed with conventional, chemical or biologi- 
cal weapons and with a range of 650 kilometres, were capable of reaching the UK Sovereign 
Base Areas in Cyprus, the only British facilities that could, with any degree of plausibility, be 
said to have been threatened by Iraq. Both dossiers were made public. On the day following 
the release of the ‘dodgy’ dossier, i.e. 25 September 2002, the tabloid newspaper, The Sun, 
part of the Murdoch media empire, duly took the hint and splashed an alarmist headline: 
‘Brits 45 mins from Doom ... British servicemen and tourists in Cyprus could be annihilated 
by germ warfare missiles ... They could thud into the Mediterranean island within 45 
minutes of tyrant Saddam Hussein ordering an attack?! 


21 The Evening Standard on 24 September 2002 likewise claimed that Cyprus was in danger of attack 
within 45 minutes of an order by Saddam Hussein. 
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The Sun, in its enthusiasm to back the invasion of Iraq, appears to have forgotten 
about the many people living on the island who were neither British servicemen nor 
British tourists. Saddam’s purported germ warfare missiles would presumably have 
been no respecters of the SBA boundaries. Moreover, the Blair government seems not 
to have believed in its own propaganda about the supposed Iraqi threat to the sovereign 
bases, for it apparently made no effort to alert the government of Cyprus to the danger 
allegedly posed by Saddam’s supposed ‘weapons of mass destruction’ to those living on 
the island. The Blair government indeed seems to have had no qualms about involving 
Cyprus in its disastrous neo-imperialist adventures in Iraq and Afghanistan. 

It is now over fifty years since the Sovereign Base Areas and the retained territories 
were created under the terms of the Treaty of Establishment. Since then the current and 
future status of the bases has been something of a taboo subject. Clearly the British gov- 
ernment has had no incentive to raise such a sensitive issue, while for various reasons suc- 
cessive Cypriot governments have not, by and large, made the question of the bases a 
major issue in Cypriot domestic politics as might have been expected. In June 2005, 
however, the Cypriot House of Representatives adopted a resolution on the status of 
the bases. It was unanimously adopted, reflecting the support of parties across the politi- 
cal spectrum. The resolution referred to ‘relevant decisions on the abolition of colonial- 
ism as well as the fundamental principles of international law, which forbid the 
occupation of territory within the domain of any other country’. It made reference to 
‘the adverse consequences from the operation of the Bases on the human rights and 
quality of life of the Cypriot citizens residing within the Bases’ area, as well as the 
danger of the Bases becoming involved in aggressive military actions against friendly 
states in the southeastern Mediterranean’. The resolution further noted ‘the contractual 
obligations of the United Kingdom to pay a financial fee, including rent, for the facilities 
provided by the Republic of Cyprus for the operation of the bases’. It further maintained 
that the British bases ‘cannot be used for offensive purposes, which will lead to the viola- 
tion of the sovereignty and territorial integrity of independent states and the undermining 
of international peace and security’. It supported ‘the final settlement of the issue of the 
British Bases’ presence in the context of international law, including the principle of 
respect of state sovereignty and self-determination of people’ .?* 

Although there have from time to time been protests challenging the British presence 
on the island, the question of the future of the bases has so far not become a major issue at 
a popular level. The most serious flashpoint was the rape and murder in 1994 of Danish 
tour guide Louise Jensen by three drunken British soldiers in the downmarket resort area 
of Ayia Napa near the Dhekelia base.?? The three were sentenced to twenty-five years 


22 Andreas Gross, rapporteur, Committee on Legal Affairs and Human Rights, Parliamentary Assembly of 
the Council of Europe, ‘Situation of the inhabitants of the Sovereign Base Areas of Akrotiri and Dhekelia’, 
Document 11232 (2007) 6-7. 

23 It should be noted that the UK government's non-negotiable insistence in 1960 on the permanent occu- 
pation of the SBAs occurred a mere two years after British troops stationed on the island had run amok fol- 
lowing the murder of British army wife Catherine Cutliffe by EOKA in October 1958. This gave rise to 
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imprisonment but were released after twelve years. The outrage occasioned by the 
murder led to the resort being declared off-limits to British military personnel. This did 
not, however, prevent the charging in 2008 of nine British soldiers following a 
drunken rampage in a bar in Ayia Napa. They were subsequently acquitted. How they 
were able to carouse in the resort in the light of the ban on visits to Ayia Napa was 
not explained. 

Some of the problems associated with the behaviour of British servicemen on, or 
rather out of, the Sovereign Base Areas, result from their use for the ‘decompression’ 
of troops that have been on highly stressful deployments in Iraq and Afghanistan.?* 
Other sources of friction have been protests in 1999 against the holding of exercises 
on the environmentally sensitive Akamas peninsula and in 2001, in a rare instance of 
a violent demonstration at Akrotiri against the erection of six high-powered ‘Pluto’ 
radio masts, which some maintained would present a danger to public health.” When 
a Cypriot MP, Dr Marios Matsakis, occupied one of the masts for a seven-hour 
protest vigil, he was described by the British High Commissioner at the time as ‘a 
medical monkey stuck up a stick’.*° 

President Glafcos Clerides declared at the time of the Akrotiri rioting, that ‘the Gov- 
ernment of Cyprus makes it perfectly clear in the most explicit way that for the Govern- 
ment there is no question of raising the issue of the British bases ... .' The government, he 
emphasized, had no wish to open an additional front while the Turkish army was 
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‘wholesale rape and looting and murder’. For examples of what British troops referred to as ‘Cyp-bashing’, 
see R. Vinen, National Service: Conscription in Britain, 1945-1963 (London 2014) 339-44. Ian Martin, an 
interpreter attached to the Special Branch of the Cyprus Police and later to the First Battalion, The Royal 
Ulster Rifles, has given a graphic account of the mayhem that followed the shooting by EOKA in the 
summer of 1958 in Famagusta of two members of The Royal Horse Guards in reprisal for the shooting of 
two villagers from Avgorou by members of the same regiment. He reported this in a letter to his parents, 
which he concluded by writing of Sir Hugh Foot, the Governor of the island ‘either he is unbelievably 
stupid, if all his underlings have managed to keep such things secret from him, or he is the biggest hypocrite 
ever, if he knows about it and at the same time harps on his liberalism and his wish for a just settlement’: 
I. Martin, ‘The “Cyprus troubles" 1955-1960’, Kóuzog. Cambridge Papers in Modern Greek 1 (1993) 76-8. 
24 In July 2003, Channel 4 broadcast a documentary, ‘Squaddies on the Rampage’, which alleged an 
endemic ‘drinking culture’ in the British army and in the Cyprus bases in particular. This prompted a 
number of complaints of bias to the regulator, the Independent Television Commission. These were not 
upheld. The ITC in its adjudication was critical of the Ministry of Defence. The MOD had initially expressed 
interest in taking part in the programme but in the end limited itself to a written statement. This declared that 
‘all personnel received briefings about alcohol but that the regulation of the consumption of alcohol by per- 
sonnel in their free time could raise issues of restricting a person's rights': Independent Television Commission 
Complaints Bulletin, no. 22, 8 September 2003. 

25 The only attacks on the Akrotiri and Dhekelia bases involving weaponry (rocket launchers, mortars, 
assault rifles and hand grenades) occurred in August 1986, but the assailants were acting in apparent retalia- 
tion for the US bombing of Tripoli the previous April, and there was no Cypriot involvement: P. Dimitrakis, 
Military Intelligence in Cyprus from the Great War to Middle East Crises (London 2010) 170. 

26 The Guardian, 5 July 2001. 
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continuing to occupy the northern part of the island and while negotiations over Cypriot 
entry to the EU, of which the British government was a strong advocate, were at a critical 
stage. "The Government,’ he continued, ‘appeals to the Cyprus people to turn a deaf ear 
to those who push them towards unnecessary tensions and to claim their rights in a peace- 
ful and dignified way within the framework of legality.’?” This was certainly an under- 
standable view at the time. But the issue of Cypriot membership of the EU has long 
since been resolved. In a report compiled for the Parliamentary Assembly of the 
Council of Europe, Dimitris Christofias, in November 2006, when he was speaker of 
the House of Representatives, characterized the Sovereign Base Areas as relics of coloni- 
alism, which the British should give up and that, pending their closure, they should pay 
rent for the use of the base facilities.” Whether the question of the future of the bases will 
move higher up the Cypriot political agenda remains to be seen. 

The offer of the return of part of the base areas originally made as an inducement to 
Greek Cypriots to accept the 2004 Annan plan is not the same as a root-and-branch 
negotiation of original Treaty of Establishment. David Hannay repeats the ‘real estate’ 
analogy when he refers to this offer as including a ‘stretch of valuable coastal land’. 
Whether the land is valuable in ‘real estate’ terms is entirely beside the point. The offer 
to return some forty-five square miles, almost half the area of the Sovereign Base 
Areas, conditional on there being a settlement of the long-running Cyprus problem, 
was repeated in 2009. At the same time, the Annan plan provided for the revision of 
Annex A of the 1960 Treaty of Establishment so as to assert complete sovereignty 
over what in normal circumstances would have constituted part of the territorial 
waters of the Republic of Cyprus. The convoluted passage reads as follows: 


The United Kingdom shall continue to enjoy complete and unimpeded access for any 
purpose whatsoever to the waters lying between the waters which the United Cyprus 
Republic shall not claim adjacent to the eastern part of the Dhekelia Sovereign Base 
Area adjoining the sea ... and the waters which the United Cyprus Republic shall not 
claim adjacent to the western part of the Dhekelia Sovereign Base Area adjoining the 
sea .... 


It should be borne in mind that if the Greek Cypriots had accepted the Annan plan in 
the envisaged referendum it would have been subsequently virtually impossible to 
challenge the status of the sovereign bases. The creation of the SBAs in the 1960 
Treaty of Establishment had of course never been legitimized through a referendum. 

It might be argued that, after the passage of more than fifty years, the time has come 
for the renegotiation of the Treaty of Establishment. Despite the intractable nature of the 
problems arising from the continuing division of the island, the Republic of Cyprus 
during the past half century has achieved an impressive record of political stability and 
economic progress. The spectacle of one EU country, the United Kingdom, exercising 


27 Kyriakides, "The Sovereign Base Areas and British defence policy since 1960’, 519-20. 
28 Kyriakides, ‘The Republic of Cyprus, the United Kingdom and HM Forces’, 19. 
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sovereignty for all time over part of the territory of another, the Republic of Cyprus, sits 
uneasily with the professed principles of the European Union and is an uncomfortable 
reminder of Britain’s imperial past. If the SBAs are not placed under the sovereign 
control of the Republic of Cyprus, perhaps a finite term could be agreed for the continued 
exercise of British sovereignty over the base areas and payment resumed for the use of 
bases which are deemed to be so useful to the western alliance. 

The Sovereign Base Areas in Cyprus as they currently stand are a last remnant of 
British colonialism. In July 1954, Henry Hopkinson, the Minister of State for the Colo- 
nies, announced yet another offer of a constitution for Cyprus. This was not well received 
by Cypriots, for it offered fewer concessions than the constitutional arrangements put 
forward by the British government in 1948, which were known as the Winster consti- 
tution. In announcing the new proposals, Hopkinson notoriously declared that ‘there 
are certain territories in the Commonwealth which, owing to their particular circum- 
stances, can never expect to be fully independent’, Cyprus among them. The other colo- 
nial territories to which this ruling applied were not specified. For as long as part of the 
territory of the Republic of Cyprus remains under British sovereignty in perpetuity, while 
the UK at the same time disdains to pay ‘rent’ for the facilities afforded by the sovereign 
bases areas, it would appear that Henry Hopkinson was not merely being provocative. 
He was also being prescient. 
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Since its rise in the mid-1990s, ecocriticism, the study of the depiction of the built and 
natural environments in literature, has been deeply engaged with contemporary political 
and social issues surrounding anthropogenic ecological degradation and climate change. 
Such an ideological outlook, however, limits the application of the discourse in the case of 
medieval literature, which lacks such contemporary resonance. Ecocritical and ecofemi- 
nist analyses of the three witches with power over the environment in the Byzantine 
romances and their western analogues will nevertheless demonstrate the connection 
between nature control, femininity and patriarchal oppression and, as importantly, 
offer a theoretical framework for the application of an apolitical ecocriticism to Byzan- 
tine (and medieval) literature. 


Though ecocriticism’ has by now become entrenched enough in academic and intellec- 
tual circles that it requires neither a general introduction nor a broad defense, some 


1 Inher 1996 introduction to The Ecocriticism Reader, Cheryl Glotfelty asserts that ‘the taxonomic name 
of this green branch of literary study is still being negotiated’, C. Glotfelty and H. Fromm, eds., The Ecocriti- 
cism Reader: Landmarks in Literary Ecology (Athens and London, 1996) xix, and offers as possible syno- 
nyms ‘ecopoetics, environmental literary criticism, and green cultural studies’ (op. cit. xviii, xx, italics in 
original), Glotfelty further notes that each of these names comes with its own advantages and problems, 
and that, in fact, ‘Many critics write environmentally conscious criticism without needing or wanting a specific 
name for it’ (op. cit. xx). In his 2002 reappraisal of the discipline, Lawrence Buell, among the most prominent 
theorists of ecocriticism, rejected the term he himself had done so much to popularize; even as he acknowl- 
edges that “‘ecocriticism” may well be here to stay,’ he suggests instead the term ‘environmental criticism’, 
The Future of Environmental Criticism: Environmental Crisis and Literary Imagination (Oxford 2005) 11. 
His ‘reason for belaboring the terminological issue is the implicit narrowness of the ‘eco,’ insofar as it con- 
notes the ‘natural’ rather than the ‘built’ environment’ (op. cit. 11). In the ten years since The Future of 
Environmental Criticism, however, even as the interaction between the built and natural environments that 
caused Buell to propose the new term has become increasingly incorporated into ecocritical discourse, 
Buell’s preferred term for emphasizing that theoretical distinction has neither slowed the increasing hegemony 
of ‘ecocriticism’ as the disciplinary marker, nor gained traction as an independent term in its own right, and it 
is both to avoid any such terminological confusion and to place my own work within this larger intellectual 
movement that I have chosen to use ‘ecocriticism’ in my own title. 
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questions remain regarding its applicability to medieval studies in general and Byzantine 
studies in particular, which has yet to be the subject of an ecocritical examination.” As 
many ecocritics have noted, the roots of ecocriticism are to be found in the environmental 
movement, as societies across the globe are being forced to grapple with the increasingly 
unavoidable issues of climate change and environmental degradation. Ecocriticism devel- 
oped as a literary practice when scholars came to see that their own discipline was slow to 
make the connection between literary analysis and the events of the outside world. As 
Cheryl Glotfelty noted in her by now canonical introduction to one of ecocriticism’s 
foundational texts: 


If your knowledge of the outside world were limited to what you could infer from the 
major publications of the literary profession, you would quickly discern that race, 
class, and gender were the hot topics of the late twentieth century, but you would 
never suspect that the earth’s life support systems were under stress ... in contrast, 
if you were to scan the newspaper headlines of the same period, you would learn 
of oil spills, lead and asbestos poisoning, toxic waste contamination, extinction of 
species at an unprecedented rate, battles over public land use, protests over 
nuclear waste dumps, a growing hole in the ozone layer [...].? 


As a discourse developing from and in response to this crisis, then, ecocriticism has been 
conceived of by its practitioners as a politically oriented activist movement along the lines 
of feminist, post-colonial or queer theory; in 1995, Jay Parini suggested in The New York 
Times that ‘Environmental studies marks a return to activism and social responsibility; it 
also signals a dismissal of theory’s more solipsistic tendencies. From a literary aspect, it 
marks a re-engagement with realism, with the actual universe of rocks, trees and rivers 
that lies behind the wilderness of signs.’* For Glotfelty, Parini and many other ecocritics, 
what separates ecocriticism from other forms of scholarly activity in literary disciplines is 
that, unlike them, it is more than a detached intellectual pursuit with limited real-world 
. relevance; rather, they see literary analysis and political engagement as two inseparable 
strands of ecocriticism. Even if one were possible without the other, they seem to 
suggest, it would not be ecocriticism. 
Among the most vocal supporters of this hyper-political strand of ecocriticism are 
ecofeminists, a subcategory of ecocritics who analyze the interconnectedness of gender 


2 For such histories, see, for instance, G. Egan, Green Shakespeare: From Ecopolitics to Ecocriticism 
(New York 2006), S. Estok. Ecocriticism and Shakespeare: Reading Ecophobia (New York 2011) 17-44 
and esp. Buell, Tbe Future, 1-28. For an early account of ecocriticism outside academic publishing, see 
J. Parini, ‘The greening of the humanities’, New York Times, Oct. 29, 1995, 52-53 and for a brief account 
of its relevance to medieval ecocriticism, see G. Rudd, Greenery: Ecocritical Readings of Late Medieval 
English Literature (Manchester 2007) 4-11. 

3 Glotfelty and Fromm, Ecocriticism Reader, xvi. For a similar response, see Egan, Green Shakespeare, 1. 
4 Parini, ‘The greening of the humanities’, 52. 
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and the environment.? In their introduction to Ecofeminism and Globalization, Heather 
Eaton and Lois Ann Lorentzen define ecofeminism as ‘an intellectual and activist move- 
ment that makes critical connections between the domination of nature and the exploita- 
tion of women.’ Such a definition explicitly links scholarly and political practice: it is 
both ‘intellectual’ and ‘activist’. In her own introduction to a volume on ecofeminism, 
Greta Gaard makes an even broader claim to political relevance and political activism; 
ecofeminism, she argues, must account for all forms of oppression: 


ecofeminism's basic premise is that the ideology which authorizes oppressions such 
as those based on race, class, gender, sexuality, physical abilities, and species is the 
same ideology which sanctions the oppression of nature. Ecofeminism calls for an 
end to all oppressions, arguing that no attempt to liberate women (or any other 
oppressed group) will be successful without an equal attempt to liberate nature." 


While the essential (for Gaard and other ecocritics) connection to contemporary political 
activism is easy enough to make in studies on modern, post-industrial literature, this 
argument for contemporary relevance may seem more difficult in early modern and 
medieval literature written centuries ago in radically different environmental, as well 
as political, cultural and literary contexts. 

Despite this difficulty, ecocritical accounts of other pre-modern literatures have 
nevertheless sought to maintain the connection to contemporary environmental pro- 
blems. Thus, authors of book-length ecocritical approaches to Shakespeare can be 
found saying things like ‘part of the radical appeal of ecocriticism in its embryonic 
stages was its gestures toward activist possibilities, like other "political" theories before 
it — feminism, queer theory, postcolonial theory, and versions of cultural materialism’? 
and ‘this book treats such concerns for animals as a part of a growing coalition that 
unites socialists and anarchists with environmentalists, anti-capitalists, their cousins 
the anti-globalizationists and animal rights activists.'? Even if such claims could be sus- 
tained for Byzantine literature, it is not at all obvious that they should be. Is, then, a 
Byzantine ecocriticism possible? Can ecocriticism be divorced from contemporary poli- 
tics? And, if so, what would such an ecocriticism look like? 


5 Fora brief outline of an ecofeminist paradigm for reading medieval romances, see Chania Heller's con- 
tribution to C. Heller, ‘For the love of nature: ecology and the cult of the romantic’, in Ecofeminism: Women, 
Animals, Nature, ed. G. Gaard (Philadelphia 1993) 219-42. 

6 H. Eaton and L. A. Lorentzen (eds.), Ecofeminism and Globalization: Exploring Culture, Context, and 
Religion (Lanham, MD 2003) 1. 

7 G. Gaard. ‘Living interconnections with animals and nature’, in G. Gaard (ed.), Ecofeminism: Women, 
Animals, Nature (Philadelphia 1993) 1—12, here at 1. 

8  Estok, Ecocriticism and Shakespeare, 2. Similar assertions concerning Shakespearean analysis are made 
in B. Strickler, ‘Sex and the city: An ecocritical perspective on the place of gender and race in Othello’, ISLE: 
Interdisciplinary Studies in Literature and the Environment 12.2 (2005) 119-137, while Glotfelty also equates 
feminism and postcolonialism with ecocriticism (Glotfelty and Fromm, Ecocriticism Reader, xviii). 

9 Egan, Green Shakespeare, 3. 
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The small but growing bibliography of ecocriticism on western medieval literature 
points to a possible solution. In ‘Ecocriticism and medieval literature’ (1998), among 
the earliest applications of ecocriticism to medieval literature, Rebecca Douglass 
defines ecocriticism as ‘reading with attention to treatments of nature, land, and place, 
informed by a desire to understand past and present connections between literature 
and human activities regarding the earth.'!? In this, she points to a model of ecocriticism 
which maintains ecocriticism's focus on the connections between past and present and 
the literary and the real, but does so in a less explicitly political way. Rather, she prior- 
itizes ecocriticism as a literary perspective, a way of reading with an eye for the depiction 
of the natural world.!! In this, she presages an apolitical branch of ecocriticism best 
articulated by Jonathan Bate. In his 2002 Song of tbe Eartb, Bate argues that 


it would be quixotic to suppose that a work of literary criticism might be an appro- 
priate place in which to spell out a practical programme for better environmental 
management. That is why ecopoetics should begin not as a set of assumptions or 
proposals about particular environmental issues, but as a way of reflecting upon 
what it means to dwell with the earth. Ecopoetics must concern itself with 
consciousness. '? 


For Bate, ecocriticism (or what he calls *ecopoetics') ‘is phenomenological before it is pol- 
itical, and for this reason ecopoetics may be regarded as pre-political'.!? That is to say, 
where Bate differs from other ecocritics is in his beliefs about the nature of ecocriticism's 
role in contemporary society. Rather than a political movement with a specific policy 
agenda, Bate argues for something more along the lines of raising awareness through 
reading literature along ecocritical lines. Ecocriticism, then, is pre-political insofar as 
one must first be aware of a problem before one can form a policy prescription for 
solving it. 

If there is a political undercurrent to ecocritical studies of medieval literature, it is 
. more in line with the inevitable consciousness raising that comes from reading, especially 
reading from a particular ideological perspective, than the more overtly political ecocriti- 
cism of other scholars. This is the closest Douglass comes to contemporary relevance for 
ecocritical readings of medieval literature: ‘Reading [medieval texts} ecologically pro- 
vides another step back toward understanding our roots, the sources of the assumptions 


10 R. Douglass, ‘Ecocriticism and Middle English literature’, Studies in Medievalism 10 (1998) 136-163, 
here at 138, quoted also in Rudd, Greenery, 4. 

11 Though she does add that ‘a thoughtful critic might also consider whether the text does in fact set out to 
do what he or she feels it ought: is a conservationist message the point of the work?’ (Douglass, ‘Ecocriticism 
and Middle English literature’, 138). 

12 J. Bate, The Song of the Earth (London 2000) 266. In response to this line, Egan argues that ‘Bate’s claim 
that ecocriticism should be necessarily non- (or in his phrase pre-) political is as absurd as it would be in the 
fields of Marxist, feminist, postcolonial and queer criticism’ (Egan, Green Shakespeare, 44). 

13 Bate, Song, 266. 
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that we are only slowly beginning to recognize as devastatingly destructive.’ ‘ In a similar 
vein, two major book-length works of ecocriticism on medieval literature, Gillian Rudd’s 
Greenery: Ecocritical Readings of Late Medieval English Literature (2007) and Alfred 
Siewer’s Strange Beauty: Ecocritical Approaches to Early Medieval Landscape (2009), 
both place the word in their title, though pay only the barest lip service (in the case of 
Rudd) to contemporary politics or ignore it entirely (in the case of Siewer).'> Instead, 
the authors offer literary analysis from the ecocritical perspective without the political 
component. Rudd, for instance, suggests that ‘understanding ourselves as constituent 
parts of a wider whole and further appreciating that this means that our actions have con- 
sequences for all other elements of the world is part of the notion of interconnectedness 
that is central to green thinking.’*® 

The separation of the political from the literary can be found even in ecofeminst dis- 
course: in her Ecofeminist Subjectivities: Chaucer’s Talking Birds (2011) Lesley Kordecki 
offers a less ideological definition of ecofeminism: ‘Thinkers concerned with both ecology 
and feminism recognize the similar forces at work in the parallel diminishment of 
women and nature.'! In contrast to Gaard, who speaks in the political dichotomy of 
oppression and liberation, Kordecki speaks in the softer literary tone of ‘diminishment;’ 
in fact, she does not even mention the patriarchal forces that weave this ideology into 
literary culture. Whereas ecocritics of contemporary literature deal in words like ‘acti- 
vism’ and ‘practice’, Rudd and other medieval ecocritics use ‘understanding’ and ‘appre- 
ciating’, decidedly more contemplative words. This seems more in line with Bate’s 
pre-political ecocriticism than Gaard’s more engaged branch. Thus, though ecocritical 
practice has been conceived of not just as a discourse of literary, social and cultural analy- 
sis, but also as one of protest, or, in the words of one ecocritic, ‘to think and act ecopo- 
litically and ecocritically’,'* that is, to find a synthesis between politics and scholarship, 
the principles of environmental critical theory can still be marshaled for non-political 
ends. 


14 Douglass, ‘Ecocriticism and Middle English literature’, 159. 

15 The study of nature in the environment has long been an important area of inquiry in medieval literature; 
the distinction here is between analyses of nature from a literary perspective and the analysis of literature from 
a naturalist, or ecocritical, perspective. Works on natural themes without the explicit use of an ecocritical fra- 
mework include, for example, such work as G. Stone. The Ethics of Nature in the Middle Ages: On Boccac- 
cio’s Poetaphysics (New York 1998); B. Hanawalt and L. Kiser (eds.), Engaging with Nature: Essays on the 
Natural World in Medieval and Early Modern Europe (Notre Dame 2008); J. Howe and M. Wolfe (eds.), 
Inventing Medieval Landscapes: Senses of Place in Western Europe (Gainesville 2002); although the 
editors themselves do not use the term, one reviewer noted that ‘this volume may likely become a foundational 
text in medievalist ecocriticism' (M. Faletra, ‘Rev. of Howe and Wolfe [2002]’; Arthuriana 14.1 [2004] 101— 
2) and the older but still influential collection of D. Pearsall and E. Salter (eds.), Landscapes and Seasons of the 
Medieval World (Toronto 1973). 

16 Rudd, Greenery, 6. 

17 L. Kordecki, Ecofeminist Subjectivities: Chaucer's Talking Birds (New York 2011) 6. 

18 Egan, Green Shakespeare, 3. 
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What is left after the removal of the political overtones is a way of reading texts that 
prioritizes the reading of the natural world, of human interaction with it and the ideology 
.and mechanics of its depiction. A preliminary model for a Byzantine ecocriticism, then, 
can be gleaned by applying ecocritical principles developed for other literatures to Byzan- 
tine literature. Two developments in recent scholarship facilitate just such a comparative 
analysis. Foremost among these is the development of ecocritical analyses of western 
medieval literature, much of which has favored the medieval romance as the subject of 
ecocritical inquiry. Second is the increased interest in east-west literary, cultural and pol- 
itical ties in the Middle Ages, a field that has also profited from the medieval romance as a 
pan-European (and pan-Mediterranean) literary genre.'? Thus, a comparative ecocritical 
examination of the Byzantine romances and their western counterparts may be a useful 
starting place for examining the applicability of current ecocritical theory and practice to 
a specifically Byzantine corpus. 

Because the number of possible test-cases far exceeds the scope of a single article, I 
will focus here on only one: women with the power to control nature, that is, witches, in 
the Palaiologan romances.?? The fundamental premise of ecofeminism is that the same 
patriarchal forces which oppress and degrade women are the same forces that oppress 
and degrade the environment, and in what follows, I will test the applicability of this 
hypothesis by examining the depiction of the three witches who appear in the late Byzan- 
tine romantic corpus?! In each of the examples given, the men are happy to use the 
women's powers so long as it furthers their own ends, but, when the women are no 
longer useful or become a threat, they are summarily blamed and discarded. Despite 
the formidable powers they employ to help the higher status men, moreover, the 
women are unable to use them to protect themselves. Thus, these women and their 


.19 See, for instance, E. Jeffreys, ‘The Comnenian background to the romans d'antiquité', B 48 (1980) 112— 
^ 31; K. Ciggaar, “Encore une fois": Chrétien de Troyes et la “matière byzantine”: La révolution des femmes au 
palais de Constantinople’, Cahiers de Civilisation Médiévale (Xe-XIIe siècles) 38.3 (1995) 267—74; E. Jeffreys, 
“The wild beast from the west”: Immediate literary reactions in Byzantium to the Second Crusade’, in The 
Crusades from the Perspective of Byzantium and the Muslim World, A. Laiou-Thomadakis and 
R. P. Mottahedeh (eds.), (Washington, D.C. 2001) 110-13. 

20 Foran analysis of the literary structure and stylistic conventions that create the adventure world of two of 
the romances discussed below, see R. Beaton, From Byzantium to Modern Greece: Medieval Literature and its 
Modern Reception (Aldershot 2008) chap. 13. 

21 Following the definitional parameters of the genre in R. Beaton, The Medieval Greek Romance (London 
and New York 1996). A differing set of generic qualifiers can also be found in P. Agapitos et al., ‘SO debate: 
Genre, structure and poetics in the Byzantine vernacular romances of love’, Symbolae Osloenses 79 (2004) 7- 
101, which remains one of the most important discussions of the romances. For the works included in (and 
excluded from) the genre, their dates, a rationale for the generic taxonomy, see Agapitos, ‘SO debate’, 12-26, 
esp. 12-14. Agapitos excludes The War of Troy, discussed below, on the grounds that ‘no erotic material 
proper is included’ (Agapitos, ‘SO debate’, 14). In her response to Agapitos’ report, Elizabeth Jeffreys 
argues for the work’s inclusion on the grounds that it ‘represents one of the first attempts to explore the psy- 
chology of erotic love in narrative form in medieval literature’ (Agapitos, ‘SO debate’, 62). 
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control over nature are only useful as long as they are beneficial to powerful men; other- 
wise, they are a threat. 

The earliest of the Palaiologan romances, the Byzantine War of Troy, is an anony- 
mous fourteenth-century Greek translation of Benoit de Sainte-Maure’s twelfth-century 
Old French Roman de Troie. In an early section of the work, the translator describes the 
love affair between Jason and that most famous witch of Antiquity and the Middle Ages, 
Medea. In her monograph The Medieval Medea, Ruth Morse analyzes Medea’s depiction 
in a variety of texts from a variety of periods, in a variety of languages and a variety of 
genres. Morse also looks at the depictions of Medea from a variety of theoretical dis- 
courses, though not ecocriticism or ecofeminism; if one were to paraphrase the lines from 
Glotfelty’s introduction to The Ecocriticism Reader, quoted above, one would quickly 
discern that race (as a non-Greek), class (as royalty) and gender (as a woman) all play 
into Morse’s treatment of Medea, but Medea’s magic powers, particularly as they 
relate to environmental! modification, which are in many ways her defining feature, go 
unremarked. Written in 1996, The Medieval Medea reflects the kinds of concerns to 
which The Ecocriticism Reader was meant as a corrective. Morse analyzes from the fem- 
inist perspective, writing, for example: ‘The multiplication of *Medeas" (which assume a 
Medea) influenced depictions of *Woman" which went well beyond genre categories to 
create an essentialist definition by which women were judged.'?? But Medea’s femininity 
is powerfully linked to her power over the environment, and a comparative ecofeminist 
reading of Medea in the Greek War of Troy and its sources and analogues suggests 
the ideologies underlying her depiction across Europe, thus also proving the efficacy of 
ecofeminism for Byzantine literature. 

Medea's power over nature is the central facet of her characterization in the medie- 
val romance tradition. In the Greek War of Troy, for instance, she is introduced as 
follows: 


"Hrov Å KOPN qpóvum, xoAAà ypogpotouévn: 
fi&eupe 1éxvac poßepàs cfi; Aekovopavtelos, 
&o1povopiac oynAfic, tons uocyetac «eig» &kpov: 
TOA THC Tj&eupg NOAAG, TOG. THs ExatdevOn, 
Tiuépav voKtav và £zoicev av TjOgAe xoi póvov ... 
Mnôzia mvopudCetov tò óvoua tfi; xópnc.^^ 


The girl was intelligent, very well learned; 
she knew the fearsome art of dish-divining, 
advanced astronomy, the acme of all magic; 


22 R. Morse, Medieval Medea (Cambridge 1996). The Greek War of Troy is omitted from her analysis, an 
omission excusable, perhaps, in light of the fact that the first proper edition, E. Jeffreys and 
M. Papathomopoulos (eds.), ‘ʻO HóAeuog tg Tpeáóog / The War of Troy (Athens 1996), came out the 
same year as Morse's own book. 

23 Morse, Medieval Medea, xv. Similar readings concerned with gender can be found throughout. 

24 Jeffreys and Papathomopoulos, O IJóA£uoc, 13, |. 273. 
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she knew such things well, in such things was she learned, 
she could make day into night if only she wanted ... 
The name of this girl was Medea.”° 


Her introduction in the poem emphasizes her knowledge of the occult and its relation to 
natural laws. More than simply an observer and interpreter of these natural phenomena 
as a typical dish-diviner or astronomer, Medea actually has control over them: she can 
turn day into night at will. This scene is considerably condensed from the Old French 
source, particularly in its description of Medea's powers as a magician with control 
over the natural environment: 


Trop ert cele de grant saveir: 
Mout sot d'engin e de maistrie, 
De conjure et de sorcerie; 

Es arz ot tant s'entente mise 
Que trop par ert sage e aprise; 
Astronomie e nigromance 

Sot tote par cuer dés enfance; 
D'arz saveit tant e de conjure, 
De cler jor feist nuit oscure; 
S'ele vousist, co fust viaire 
Que volisseiz par mi cel aire; 
Les eves faiseit corre ariere: 


Scientose ert de grant maniere.”® 


She had this great knowledge: 

She had much skill and mastery 

In conjuring and sorcery; 

She had paid such attention to these arts 
That she became wise and learned; 
Astronomy and necromancy 

She had in her heart since infancy; 

She knew so well that art of conjuring, 
That she could turn clear day into dark night; 
If she wanted, it would seem as if 

You were flying through the air; 

She could make the rivers run backwards: 
Her knowledge was of such great kind.*” 


25 "Translation author's own. 
26 Benoit de Sainte-Maure. Le Roman de Troie, ed. L. Constans (Paris 1904) 62, l. 1216. 
27 Translation author's own. i 
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In the penultimate line of the Greek quoted above, the editors include an ellipsis at 
the end of the line, and in a gloss on the line in the apparatus, write: ‘lacunam post uóvov 
notavit Pap’. This suggestion of a lacuna which might contain the elaboration of 
Medea's powers as an environmental modifier in the French source elides the differing 
interests the authors may have had in addressing ecology and ecological forces. Such a 
reading also opens up possibilities for ecofeminist readings of the texts, since it is only 
a woman who has such control over nature, and an author's interest in such issues 
might differ from translator to translator. 

An ecocritical reading of this passage becomes even more compelling when put in a 
comparative context. In the thirteenth century, Benoit's work was translated into Latin 
by Guido delle Colonne (also referred to as Guido del Columnis) in his Historia Destruc- 
tionis Troiae. Guido, unlike his Greek counterpart a century later, does not uncritically 
accept Benoit’s depiction of Medea's powers.?? Rather, he devotes significant time to 
describing the types of environmental modification of which Medea is capable and 
then refuting the truth of those statements on both scientific and theological grounds: 


Set eius margarite scientia ex qua potius prepollebat erat illa ars mathematica, que 
per uires et modos exorcizationum nigromanticos lucem uertebat in tenebras, 
subito uentos inducebat et pluuias, corruscationes et grandines, et timidos terremo- 
tus. Fluuiorum autem decursus per decliuia loca labentes ad superiores partes influ- 
ere et redundare cogebat. «H»yemali etiam impugnatione frondibus arbores 
spoliatas compellebat in ipsa turbinis tempestate florescere, iuunes faciendo senes- 
cere et senes ad iuuentutis gloriam prouocando. Hanc credere uoluit antiqua genti- 
litas luminaria magna, scilicet solem et lunam, sepius coegisse contra naturalium 
ordinem eclipsari.? 


But the knowledge of that jewel by reason of which she was the more distinguished 
was the art of magic, through powers and necromantic means and incantations, 
turned light into dark, suddenly raised up winds and storms, lightning and hail, 
and fearful earthquakes. She forced the course of rivers gliding through lower 
places to pour into higher parts and overflow. She also made trees, despoiled of 
their branches by the onslaught of winter, bloom even in the season of storms, 
making the young grow old and recalling the aged to the glory of youth. The 
pagans of antiquity were willing to believe that she could very often force the great 
planets, that is, the sun and the moon, to go into eclipse against the order of nature?! 


It is significant from an ecocritical and ecofeminist perspective that all of her powers 
relate explicitly to her control over the natural world and its processes, thus establishing 
the close relationship between nature and the feminine, the cultural/ethnic and religious 


28 Jeffreys and Papathomopoulos, O IóA£uoc, 13. 

29 See R. Morse, Medieval Medea, 188-191, for a reading of Guido's Medea. 

30 Guido delle Colonne, Historia Destructionis Troiae, ed. N. Griffin (Cambridge, MA 1936) 15. 
31 Guido delle Colonne, Historia Destructionis Troiae, trans. M. E. Meek (Bloomington 1974) 14. 
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other. Indeed, it is on these very grounds that Guido objects to his source material’s 
depiction of her power. l 


In his description of the Byzantine attitude towards magic, Richard Greenfield 


writes: 


For doctrinalists, magic was nothing but a delusion induced by evil spiritual powers; 
it was necessarily false for, to assume that an individual spirit or person possessed 
power to act in or by itself, as magic did in its notion of automatic control, was 
to challenge or deny the unique position of God as the ultimate and sole originator 
and controller of everything that happened and was done in the world.** 


In this, Guido’s attitude matches Byzantine attitudes towards magic (though not 


those held by Benoit or his Greek translator); when refuting her ability to cause eclipses, 
Guido writes: 


Sed ille fabularis Sulmonensis Ouidius sic de Medea, Oetis regis filia, de ipsa fabulose 
commentans, tradidit esse credendum (quod absit a catholicis Cristi fidelibus credi 
debere nisi quatenus ab Ouidio fabulose narratur). Nam ille summus et eternus 
Deus, qui in sapientia, id est in Filio, cuncta creauit, celestia corpora planetarum 
propria sub lege disposuit, et ea statuens in eternum preceptum imposuit eis quod 
non preteribunt.?? 


But that storytelling Ovid of Sulmo, writing fictitiously about Medea, daughter of 
Aeétes, thus proposed it should be believed of her (which it is not fitting that Catholics 
faithful to Christ should believe, except to the extent that it was told as a story by Ovid). 
For the high and eternal God, Who in His Wisdom, that is, in the Son, created all things, 
placed the heavenly bodies of the planets according to His own law, and placing them, 
He imposed on them for all eternity an injunction that they will not disregard.** 


The one exception to this rule, however, is when Christ was crucified, an event so power- 
- ful that only the Christian God could accomplish it: 


32 
33 
34 
35 


Hic est uerus et eternus Deus, cuius est posse naturalia queque dissoluere et cogere in 
lege nature peccare, qui sola unius sui fidelis prece cursum solis mundanum contra nat- 
uralem institutionem ipsius ad Sabaoth figi et stari mandauit. Hoc autem de Medea 
secundum fabulas ideo ponitur quoniam sic de ea fabulose fuisse presens ystoria non 
obmittit, cum et ipsam fuisse in astronomia et nigromantia peritissimam non negetur.?? 


This is the true and eternal God, Who has power to destroy every element of nature 
and to force each of them to transgress against the law of nature, Who by a single 
prayer of a faithful one ordered the earthly course of the sun against its natural 


H. Maguire (ed.), Byzantine Magic (Washington, D.C. 1995) 118. 
Guido, Historia (1936) 16. 
Guido, Historia (1974) 14. 
Guido, Historia (1936) 17. 
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law to be fixed and stand still at Sabaoth. However, all this about Medea is therefore 
set forth according to the legends, although the present history does not omit the fact 
that this material about her was legendary, since it is not to be denied that she was 
extremely skilled in astrology and witchcraft.°° 


Guido marks environmental control as a pagan belief which should be disregarded. 
Moreover, it is only the male Christian God, not a female pagan, who has such environ- 
mental control. The power that controls nature, in this reading, thus also excludes the 
agency of women and pagans. 

The marginalization of women and nature by the patriarchy is made even more expli- 
cit later in the text. Guido moves on to an indictment of women generally, a moralizing 
excursus which is found neither in his French source nor the medieval Greek analogue: 


Numquid est sapientis se credere constancie puellari aut sexui muliebri, qui nullis 
annorum circulis nouit captare constantiam? Cuius animus semper consistit in 
motu et precipue inter pubescentes uacillationes antequam mulier viro facta uiripo- 
tens misceatur. Scimus enim mulieris animum semper virum appetere, sicut appetit 


materia semper formam.? 


Is it wise to trust to feminine constancy or the female sex, which has never been able, 
through all the ages, to remain constant? Her mind always remains in motion and is 
especially changeable in girlhood, before the woman, being of a marriageable age, is 
joined to her husband. For we know the heart of a woman always seeks a husband, 
just as matter always seeks form.?? 


For Guido, unfettered female power is a thing to be feared. Just as he fears female access 
to supernatural powers of environmental modification reserved only for the masculine 
deity, so too does he fear female sexuality unconstrained by masculine power in the 
form of a husband. In Guido's thinking there is a link between female control of 
the environment and female control of sexuality: both are to be feared and both are to 
be brought under the power of male control. The story of Jason and Medea, then, can 
be seen as an example of how marriage and other forms of male control can, if tempor- 
arily, constrain these wild powers and channel them in ways that will benefit the powerful 
males: it is only through Medea, after all, that Jason is able to win the Golden Fleece, even 
if their marriage and family ultimately disintegrates when Jason leaves Medea. 

In the early fifteenth century John Lydgate began his own translation of Guido.?? 
Lydgate expands significantly on Medea's powers over the environment and on the 
faults of women, attributing to her a variety of powers not in the previous sources. 
Lydgate then, however, reverses himself, claiming that he himself does not believe all 


36 Guido, Historia (1974) 15. 
37 Guido, Historia (1936) 17. 
38 Guido, Historia (1974) 15. 
39 For Lydgate's treatment of Medea, see Morse, Medieval Medea, 195-98. 
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the terrible things he has just written about women, saying that he was simply faithfully 
translating his source: 


bus liketh Guydo of wommen for tendite. 
Allas, whi wolde he so cursedly write 
Ageynfe]s hem, or with hem debate! 

I am ri3t sory in englische to translate 
Reprefe of hem, or any euel to saye; 

Leuer me wer for her loue deye. 
Where-fore I preye hem to take in pacience; 
My purpos is nat hem to done offence; 

bei ben so gode and parfyte euerechon.*° 


Thus Guido likes to indict women. 

Alas, why would he so cursedly write 
Against them, or debate with them! 

I am right sorry in English to translate 
Reproof of them, or any evil to say; 

It would have been better for her love to die. 
Wherefore I pray them to be patient; 

My pupose is not to offend them; 


They have been so good and perfect every which one.*! 


This rhetorical move allows Lydgate to include this misogynistic discourse in his narra- 
tive while — ex post facto — disavowing his own belief in it. 

The swelling excurses on environmental control and female inconstancy in the western 
translations of Benoit stand in sharp contrast to the condensed account in the Greek version. 
Thus, a comparative reading of this scene imbues the ellipsis marking Papathomopoulos' 
purported lacuna with significance from an ecocritical/ecofeminist perspective, as well as 
- from a philological one. From the latter perspective such a reading demonstrates that med- 
ieval authors opted for a variety of different translations of the passage in the French source, 
and that the exclusion of a line in the Greek is most likely to be a reflection of the translator's 
limited interest in the subject matter of the passage rather than a manuscript problem. 

From the ecocritical/ecofeminist perspective, the Greek translator's uncritical and 
condensed translation of the passage suggests an author who is not animated by the 
same concerns (or, at least, to the same degree) as Guido and Lydgate: he seems not both- 
ered by the destabilizing force of female magic; he seems, moreover, not even to have con- 
sidered the broader social and cultural ideologies underlying such a depiction. The story 
of Jason and Medea is the first love affair in a story with many successive iterations — it 
thus also has programmatic force, offering a paradigm of male-female relations against 


40 J. Lydgate, Troy Book, 4 vols, ed. Henry Bergen (London 1906) vol. 1, p. 74,1. 1.2097, and again, with a 
different formulation at I.2116. 
41 Translation author's own. 
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which subsequent romances can be read. While Guido and John Lydgate (his recantation 
notwithstanding) are explicit in their linking of the female power over nature with female 
sexual inconstancy and destructiveness, the difference between them and Benoit and the 
anonymous Greek translator is only one of degree, not of kind. The latter authors still tell 
a story, simply without the explicit moralizing excurses or the ekphrastic emphasis on the 
dangers of female sexuality and magic. 

Medea in the Greek War of Troy can be compared with the two other practitioners 
of astrology, magic and the occult in the Byzantine romances. Like Medea, both are 
women.* Further, like Medea, both the witches are non-Greeks. At least one of the 
witches is racially marked; indeed, the witches may be the only black characters in all 
of the romances. Klitovon in Livistros and Rodamni describes her as ‘ypoia toAat- 
napos, apn c Lapaxtva, yvuvů Kai óAoacxénactoc, ^* 
black as a Saracen, naked, completely without clothes.’ )** 


(‘A miserable old woman, 


42 There are, in fact, no male magicians in the Palaiologan romances. In Livistros and Rodamni the magician 
seems at first to be a male merchant (G. Betts, Three Medieval Greek Romances:Velthandros and Chrysandza, 
Kallimachos and Chrysorroi, Livistros and Rodamni [New York and London 1995] 147; s1393 in the Greek 
edition (J. A. Lambert, Le Roman de Libistros et Rbodamné [Amsterdam 1935]), henceforth L@R, though we 
find out later that he was actually just following the orders of the witch (Betts, Three Medieval Greek Romances 
154; L&R c2848). The type of astrologer/magician described in the romances goes unmentioned in the major 
work on the subject, P. Magdalino and M. Mavroudi (eds.), The Occult Sciences in Byzantium (Geneva 2006), 
which focuses mostly on more learned practitioners of the occult. R. Greenfield, *A contribution to the study of 
Palaeologan magic’, in H. Maguire (ed.), Byzantine Magic (Washington, D.C. 1995) 117-53, 125). 

43 By contrast, see E. Jeffreys, Digenis Akritis: The Grottaferrata and Escorial Versions (Cambridge 1998), 
where Digenes' father the emir, though an Arab, is depicted as white, thus marking his suitability (1.32). For 
the intersection of race, religion and marriage in Byzantine and Western medieval romances, see also 
A. Goldwyn, ‘Interfaith marriage in medieval romance’, Diesis 2.1 (2012) 66—78. 

44 L@R,s1612. Betts, Three Medieval Greek Romances, is a translation drawn from the four manuscripts 
published in Lambert, Le roman de Libistros; thus, I have followed him in putting the letter before the line 
number to refer to the manuscript in citations. Though the myriad textual problems with the manuscripts of 
the romances are beyond the scope of the current investigation, a few words on my choice of editions might 
also be included. A new edition of Kallimachos has been published in Romanzi cavallereschi bizantini: Calli- 
maco e Crisorroe, Beltandro e Crisanza, Storia di Achille, Florio e Plaziaflore, Storia di Apollonio di Tiro, 
Favola consolatoria sulla Cattiva e la Buona Sorte, a cura di Carolina Cupane. Classici Greci: Autori della 
tarda antichita e dell’ eta bizantina (Torino: Classici UTET, 1995). Two scholarly editions of Livistros have 
also been published: Agrtynoic AiBiotpov xai Poóáuvnc. Kpituxn &xdoon tic ó.aokEvfig a’, yè eicaywyn, napa- 
pthpata koi evtpetipio Aéewv, ed. P. A. Agapitos, BuGavuv kar NeoeAAnvixty BiBAvoOjKn 9 (Athens: Cultural 
Foundation of the National Bank [MIET], 2006) and Livistros and Rodamne. The Vatican Version. Critical 
Edition with Introduction, Commentary and Index-Glossary, ed. T. Lendari, (Athens: BuoCovtwn koar NeoeA- 
Anvik BigAioOrkn, 2007). Though Beaton argues that ‘these will not fully supersede’ the Lambert edition 
(Beaton, From Byzantium to Modern Greece, ch. 13, note 3), a more detailed treatment of the variant manu- 
script tradition comparing MS V with MS S (part of the ‘A’ tradition published by Agapitos) might allow for an 
interesting analysis of the variation in these scenes in different versions of the same poem. Because Lambert’s 
and Pichard’s editions offer good readings of the passages in question, and to make for easier comparison with 
the English translation in Betts (who also used Lambert and Pichard), I have opted to use these editions here. 
45 Betts, Three Medieval Greek Romances, 152. 
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The other witch, in Kallimachos and Chrysorroi, is described at first only as 
Tov, yap tig noAvneEIpos xoi SaWovOdns doIc, OTOEWKPATOŬĞOQ LayiKdc, 
é&otporoyookonotoa.’** (‘a certain sly old woman, a demonic creature who controlled 
spirits by magic and was versed in astrology.’)*” Though she shares both age and 
poverty with her counterpart in Livistros, her race is not mentioned. It may, however, 
be alluded to at the end of the romance, when the king curses her saying: ‘uvoapé, 
oKedoc ueAavopévov, toBoAopuévn Kai kar xoi tõv õawóvav tnp’ (“You foul, black 
baggage, you accursed mother of devils.')*? 


This accusation of blackness may be a reference to her evil character rather than her race, 
though it is still a marked usage. On account of gender, race, religion and age, the women 
are thus marginal figures; it is not surprising, then, given an ecofeminist reading of the 
intersection of these othering characteristics, that these women have occult powers and 
access to demonic spirits. 

The description of the witch in Livistros is far more detailed than that in Kallima- 
chos. In the former, she offers a summary of her life story: 


"Ey, radia pov, yéyova cfi xépac tic Avyontov, 

odk XO yEvous EvyEVOdG, ODSE £k Tig KATO TÚXNG 
ëpaða tò Dyos và Kpatd, và Gotpa và và BAéno, 

Kai và TPOAEYO PAVTIKÕG toU GevOpanov tc NAGYNGEIG: 
Koi Kat’ OAiyov OALyOvV £neipacé ue ó xpóvoc 

Koi SoKov uè dnedecEw eis tfj wayias TV TÉxvnv, 

và ouvruxaivo daipovas £i VÚKTAG &ogATvouc, 

TPLOSLA và 1p£xao puóvn pov và SaupLOvoyUPEDO. 

Kai iya to tnv Sbvopt öt Stav HBovAnOnv 

Tpepvo: eic fiv tov odpavov Kai ÑAueya tods &otépac. ^? 


My children, I was born in the land of Egypt, neither of a noble family nor of the 
lowest class. I learnt to control the heavens, to observe the stars and to foretell the 
misfortunes of humans by prophecy. Little by little, Time made trial of me and 
showed me proficient in the art of magic. I used to talk with demons on moonless 
nights, I used to frequent crossroads by myself to summon them. I had such 
power that, when I wished, I brought the heavens down to earth and milked the 
stars.°° 


Like the Medea depicted in the western medieval romances, this witch also has power 
over the skies. Also like Medea in the western romances, both of these witches violate 


46 M. Pichard, Le roman de Callimaque et de Chrysorrhoé (Paris 1956), henceforth K@C, 1066. 
47 Betts, Three Medieval Greek Romances, 58. 

48 K@C, 2578; Betts, Three Medieval Greek Romances, 87. 

49 L&R, s1633. 

50 Betts, Three Medieval Greek Romances, 152. 
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the laws of nature to help powerful male characters achieve their goals, only to be thrown 
aside later at the arbitrary bidding of the same men. The witch in Livistros tells the heroes 
how, after having used her magic to empower Verderichos the king of Egypt to steal 
Rodamni, he abandoned her: 


TIAiw otav á&neoóoopev cic Tov aiyiardov étodtov, 
émaiper tÒ kapv uov, meCevet ue Gn’ Exeivo 

Koi WE THY kópnv póvoc tov TEpVa giç yňv Aiyurtov, 

và LTV uivneri SovAciav uov, umó£ ovvépynotv pov! 

Kai xpóvov Exw dud tod vOv, nadia pov, koi xpóvouc É, 
và puprottryapiCopor, và kéðwpor eic cà pág?! 


But when we reached this coast he took my camel, made me dismount and continued 
on alone with the lady to Egypt. He forgot what I had done and how I had helped 
him. For a year and six months now, my children, I have been sitting on these rocks, 
suffering countless torments.?? 


When Livistros reveals himself, moreover, the witch 


ONOTATTETAL Koi HpSato no tóte 
và Minty Eig tà MOSAPLA uas, và KAGIn xoi và uüg AEN: 
“Mn, uf] àxo8óvo 1 Svotuyic, và novjow tò noGeite "7? 


was thrown into confusion and then began to grovel at our feet. She said in her tears, 
‘Do not kill me, no, wretch that I am. I shall do what you want.’>* 


The witch, who has just described her meetings with demons and her easy access to occult 
powers, the witch who will soon give the heroes magic horses who can cross water, is, 
however, unable to defend herself against two men in her home. Indeed, some few 
lines later, she consults the stars for the benefit of the aristocratic couple who are threa- 
tening her life, but she does not consult the stars to protect her own.?? An ecofeminist 
reading of this passage suggests that female power over nature is only effective when 
used to further male ends; it is powerless, however, when used in self-defense against 
those same men. The witch has no problem using her magic to help the king of Egypt 
steal Rodamni, nor when she uses it to help Livistros get Rodamni back, but she is power- 
less to protect herself. 

This inability to use magic for her own benefit is evident in an even more striking 
scene toward the end of the romance. After their reunion, Livistros and Rodamni 
return to the witch's hut as they retrace their journey on the way home, and Rodamni, 
recalling her past suffering at the hands of the witch, says to Livistros: 


51 L&R, s1732. 

52 Betts, Three Medieval Greek Romances, 154. 

53 LÆR, s1760. 

54 Betts, Three Medieval Greek Romances, 155. 

55 LÆR, s1765; Betts, Three Medieval Greek Romances, 155. 
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»OpKilo o£ cic tàs ovugopàs tàs EmaBes ôr éuéva, 
OpvbM o£ giç THY Gyarnv uov Kai gis tv &oyóAnoiv LOD, 
OKOTOOE THY KAKOLÍQPOV: Å LOLyUKTV TNG TEXVT] 

èv &oév éCévacev kal GE vekpóv EXOIKEV.” 

Kai tò ona8iv ó Aíftotpog ëovpev Kat’ éxeivnv 

Kai 10 KEpaAW Ékowev tc kaxouáyov ypaiac 
“AvTIp@om,” A€yel, “onpepov péyav kakòv 6 kóouog" 
Koi Bavatmow dSaiLovay yoxoowpatmpevov!” 


"Egdvatev 6 Aiiotpoc, €oxdtwoev tův ypaiav.°° 


‘I conjure you by the misfortunes you have suffered for me, I conjure you by my love 
and my passion — kill this foul and evil woman. Her magic art exiled me from you 
and rendered you lifeless.’ Livistros drew his sword and cut off the evil witch’s head. 
‘Today,’ he said, ‘I free the world of a great evil and I kill a demon in human form.’ 
With this cry Livistros killed the old woman.°” 


The lovers' rage at the witch seems harsh and unjustified. It was not, after all, the witch's 
idea to steal her away; rather, she was summoned by the king and did what was required 
of her. Her help to reunite Livistros and Rodamni apparently does not mitigate her initial 
crime against them either, since Livistros still cuts off her head despite her having given 
them crucial information and resources. To add to the injustice, of course, is the fact that 
they make no effort to punish the king of Egypt; only marginalized and defenseless old 
women are subject to summary execution, it seems. The wrongs of the rich, powerful 
andmale go unavenged. And, in her moment of need, the witch was unable to use her 
magic to save her own life; she is killed by Livistros, who had only recently benefited 
from the use of that same magic. 

A similar, though even worse and more unjust fate, befalls the witch in Kallimachos. 
_ In that romance there is also a king in love with the hero's beloved. This king is so dis- 
traught with lovesickness that he will do anything to capture Chrysorroi. Upon finding 
out that the witch is at his door with a cure, the king says: ‘Kai növay qépe «nv. Ti 
OTEKEIG, TL TOMEVEIG, Ti Kaptepeic; Einé ug to. Apdye, OVVTÓOG pOcoe.’>® (‘Where is 
she? Fetch her! Why stand there? Why wait? Why delay? Answer me! Move! Be 
quick")? When the witch says she can help him, moreover, the king is even more 
invested: 


Tpaitc pov, xàv notions tinote koi 10 1080 Kepdion, 
uávvav và A£yovot £o£, Euévav ð madiv cov: 


56 L&R, s2761. 

57 Betts, Three Medieval Greek Romances, 175. 
58 Kec, 1110. 

59 Betts, Three Medieval Greek Romances, 58. 
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OAOYPVOOV tjv OTHANV cov OTHOOvV £ic TÒ TAAKTIV, 
u£yóAoc eüpnc yoprtac, npóyuav noXv KEpSicerc.~ 


My good woman, do something to make me gain what I desire, and you will be 
called my mother and I your son. A golden statue of you will be set up in the 
palace. You will receive great favors and gain enormous wealth.5! 


The king, then, in full knowledge of the witch's plan, in full knowledge that he is setting 
off to steal another man's beloved, has no qualms at this point in the story about the mor- 
ality of his actions. Indeed, he is eager to move things forward and promises her great 
rewards. It is inexplicably strange and cruel, then, that at the end of the story when Kal- 
limachos and Chrysorroi are reunited and brought before the king to explain their situ- 
ation to him - for him to say: 


tivos, on£p, TIS &popuñs koi tivos £5 aitias 
SinAodv tò ufjAov £notkgc, Civ te xoi Oavotovgw; 
Mý tig 1000 NVEYKQOEV, koxeóvvéotEvoÉv o£, 
un 06Ao0vow xap£ovpev, kåk Tis aitiac coron 
ENOIKEs ócov Éxotkec, SAILOV CATAVMPEVN; 

Tiva 5€; ofjuepov EYO COWLATMPEVOV GAAOV 
Saipova kakouńxavov, yoX@AEBpov otoLxETOV 


Avtpaow npóc Onóuvnotv tod yEvous to” dvOpdrwv;°? 


Tell me the reason why you gave the apple its double power of death and life? Did 
someone compel you? Did someone apply force and make you act against your will? 
Was it because of this that you did what you did, you devil incarnate? You are the 
evil devil in human form, the baneful spirit that today I am going to wipe from the 
memory of the race.9? 


It is odd that the king would ask such questions, since he, the witch and the readers know 
that although no one compelled her and no one applied force, it was the king himself who 
set the events in motion and made her great promises. The only explanation for the king’s 
anger besides a hypocritical change of heart would be that his anger is not at the witch for 
participating in the scheme, but in giving the apple ‘its double power’ that is to say, he is 
not upset that she gave the apple the power to kill Kallimachos, but that she gave it the 
power to revive him as well. This, however, seems unlikely since the king appears to be 
repenting of the entirety of his action and is merely using the witch as a scapegoat. 
After his accusations and threat against the witch, he says, 


“Kopivov proyav dvvatiy avawavtes, HEYÓŐANV, 


60 Ke&cC, 1170. 
61 Betts, Three Medieval Greek Romances, 60. 
62 Kec, 2580. 
63 Betts, Three Medieval Greek Romances, 87. 
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TAVTNS TÒ GOLA Kavoate, KÖV Thy woxT Odd6A.Mc: 
Saipv yap ooa Tis PAOYOs ovvtóuas &nxoquoyn." 
‘O Aóyoc Epyov yéyovev, od5E ovyu napijAGev.S* 


Light up a great blazing fire! Burn her body even if you cannot destroy her soul! She 
is a devil and will quickly escape from the flames." Before a moment had passed the 
order was carried out.5? 


As in the example from Livistros, the witch in Kallimachos was able to use her magic to 
help the king steal away the women he loved and leave her lover for dead, but when her 
own life is at stake, her magical powers are useless. Her marginalized status is further 
emphasized in her summary execution; unlike Kallimachos, who, when brought before 
the king, is allowed a long speech which ultimately exonerates him, the witch is not 
allowed any defense at all. Thus, though it seems that only old, poor, dark-skinned 
women have access to magic and occult powers that allow them to alter and defy 
natural laws, those powers can only be used effectively when furthering the ends of 
young, high-class white men. Indeed, the similar phrasing of the executions suggest an 
idiomatic or even generic formula for such scenes; in Livistros, the executioner says: 
"Autpóco, Aéyeu "ornuepov uéyav KaKdov 6 Kdop0c/Kai Bavatdow Soaipovav 
woyocepotonévov!" 6 (“Today,” he said, “I free the world of a great evil and I kill a 
demon in human form.")$/ The executioner in Kallimachos uses a similar phrase: 
‘Tiva è; ońuepov yò capatmpévov GAdAov/daipova, KaKkounyavov, wuxdeAsOpov 
otoureiov / Avtpóoo npóg onóuvnow TOD y£voug TOV &vOpómov; 8? (‘You are the evil 
devil in human form, the baneful spirit that today I am going to wipe from the 
memory of the race.) 

As the world that produced them, the world of the medieval romance was a highly 
restrictive patriarchy, reserving agency for this particular segment of society. Women 
(and particularly unnamed women like two of the three witches considered here), non- 
' Christians, poor and other similarly marginalized figures are made to conform to the 
will of this privileged class and, when they are no longer necessary, are discarded. Eco- 
feminism offers a theoretical framework for thinking about these types of power 
dynamics; it argues that those structures that arouse fear of women and thus oppress 
them are the same as those that fear and oppress nature. An analysis of nature control 
and environmental modification in the Byzantine romances bears out this hypothesis. 


64 K@C, 2588. 

65 Betts, Three Medieval Greek Romances, 87. 

66 LÆR, s.2767. 

67 Betts, Three Medieval Greek Romances, 175. 

68 Kec, 2585. 

69 Betts, Three Medieval Greek Romances, 87. The irony of this diction is further enhanced when, five lines 
later, Kallimachos is ‘tà ciónpa Avtp@oas,’ which Betts translates as ‘freed [...] from his chains,’ a very differ- 
ent meaning than when applied to the witch, who is freed from life through immolation with the same verb. 
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Women and nature are fearsome, wild and unpredictable, but can, if brought under patri- 
archal control, be beneficial to the men who control them. Indeed, the romances have just 
such a mechanism of control: the cultivated garden, where both women and nature are 
fully under male control.”° 

As there have yet to be any studies of ecocriticism on Byzantine literature, there must 
necessarily be a limit to the utility of current ecocritical theory when applied to this new 
subject matter. The present study, I hope, may be seen as a starting point for further inves- 
tigation of the depiction of the built and natural environments, their interaction with one 
another, and the human relationship to both in Byzantine literature. 


70 Barber comes to much the same conclusion, although without using the discourse of ecofeminism, 
arguing, for instance, that the depiction of the gardens ‘emphasizes the control of man over nature, best rep- 
resented in man’s control over artistry’ (C. Barber, ‘Reading the garden in Byzantium: nature and sexuality’, 
BMGS 16 [1992] 1-19). A more detailed reading through the prism of ecocriticism may yield yet more insights 
about the mechanisms of such control. 
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Traditional oral theatre meets popular middle-class 
melodrama: the Greek shadow-theatre puppeteer 
Vasilaros! 


Ioanna Papageorgiou 
University of Patras 


Vasilaros (1899-1979), a moderately educated Greek shadow-theatre puppeteer, 
adapted popular melodramas and novels with strong bourgeois morality, such as Or 
S00 Aoxiou in 1931, H &yvmotos in 1937, A1 600 oppavat in 1944, and Ov áo in 
1955. The adaptations indicate that by the mid-1930s, the borderline between the tra- 
ditional oral art of shadow theatre and mainstream culture had become considerably 
blurred. This article explores the convergence of these two cultures in terms of dramatic 
structure and ideology. 


The Greek karaghiozis,” in the form in which it developed from the 1890s until the 
1950s, was a traditional type of shadow theatre that articulated the worldview of the 
lower social strata of Greece during the early phases of the country’s urbanization. Its 
popularity peaked in the 1930s, when it became the favourite spectacle for peasants 
and plebeian townspeople.? Named after its principal character, which originated from 
the Ottoman Karagóz,! karaghiozis was an oral form of art: its composition, 


1  Ashorter version of this article was first presented as a paper at the conference "Theorising the popular', 
held at Liverpool Hope University in July 2012. It is part of an ongoing research project on the shadow theatre 
of the city of Patras during the period between the two World Wars. The project was financed by the 
K. Karatheodoris programme under the aegis of the Research Committee of the University of Patras. 

2 In the text the capitalized term ‘Karaghiozis’ will indicate the name of the principal character, while the 
term ‘karaghiozis’ will denote the genre of Greek shadow theatre in which Karaghiozis is that character. 

3 For the characteristics and tradition of karaghiozis performance, see the following studies in English: 
L. S. Myrsiades and K. Myrsiades, The Karagiozis Heroic Performance in Greek Shadow Theater 
(Hanover NH 1988); L. S. Myrsiades and K. Myrsiades, Karagiozis: Culture and Comedy in Greek Puppet 
Theatre (Lexington KY 1992); R. Gudas, The Bitter-Sweet Art: Karaghiozis, the Greek Shadow Theater 
(Athens 1986). 

4 A. Mystakidou, Karagöz: To Oéatpo oxiwv omv EAAáóa xov ovv Tovpkía (Athens 1982); 
A. Stavrakopoulou, ‘Ottoman Karagóz and Greek shadow theater: Communicational shifts and variants in 
a multi-ethnic and ethnic context', in D. P. Brookshaw (ed.), Ruse and Wit: Tbe Humorous in Arabic, 
Persian and Turkish Narrative (Cambridge MA 2012) 146—57. 
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performance and transmission were achieved by word of mouth, even though there was a 
certain degree of reliance on ‘the written or printed word'.? New performances were the 
result of a collective process and the issue of copyright was therefore irrelevant to the 
craft’s conventions. 

Any innovative element introduced by a puppeteer became part of that tradition 
only with the audience’s approval and its adoption by the other members of the 
guild. In the process of assimilation, the new material gradually lost many of its original 
features, conforming to the conventions of karaghiozis. The most common conventions 
were the typical stage design, which represented Karaghiozis’ hut on one side of the 
berdés (the illuminated cloth screen) and the Pasha’s palace on the other; the location 
of the action in undefined public spaces; the vague historical time of the Ottoman occu- 
pation; and the standard characters (approximately twelve in total). The shadow-theatre 
puppeteer Giorgos Charidimos stated, as recently as 1971, that non-traditional texts — 
those that were excessively personal and improvisatory, as well as those that were literary - 
and derivative — ultimately dropped out of the tradition as invariants and were rejected by 
the larger body of players and the karaghiozis audience." 

Although karaghiozis was collectively produced, the heart of the performance was 
(and still is) a single man: the karaghiozopaichtis (karaghiozis performer), who voiced 
and manipulated the two-dimensional figures behind the berdés. Typically, he belonged 
to the lower social strata, and his repertoire consisted mainly of comedies in which Kar- 
aghiozis was the protagonist. Apart from comedies, the art form included a significant 
number of patriotic, historical, and social dramas, bandit plays, bucolic idylls, and 
some performances originating from popular tales and detective stories. The role of Kar- 
aghiozis himself in the non-comedic performances was not always significant. The sub- 
jects of the plays were primarily drawn from glove-puppet theatre, daily life and 
history. They also drew inspiration from pantomime, weekly pulp novels and dramatic 
theatre and cinema.? The adaptation of the borrowed material was mainly achieved by 
means of oral communication as the majority of puppeteers were illiterate.’ 

In contrast to his illiterate fellow performers the puppeteer Vasilaros (Vasileios 
Andrikopoulos, born Rododafni, Aigio, 1899, died Alissos, Achaia, 1979: see 


5  R.Finnegan, Oral Poetry: Its Nature, Significance and Social Context (Bloomington and Indianapolis IN 
1992) 16. 

6 This term translates the Greek word ‘ovvteyvia’ which is used by T. Hadzipantazis, H &ofioAfj tov 
Kapayxi6¢n otv A0fva rov 1890 (Athens 1984) 51. 

7 L. Myrsiades, ‘Oral traditional form in the Karagiozis performance’, EAAgvixá 36 (1985) 129, on the 
basis of J. Beech-Braithwaite, Taped Performances and Interviews with Seven Karagiozis Players, nine 
tapes, Greece 1971 (deposited in Center for the Study of Oral Literature, Harvard University). 

8  Hatzipantazis, EtofioArj tov Kopayxtdn, 50. 

9  Mimaros (who performed during the last decade of the nineteenth century and the early twentieth 
century, Dinos Theodoropoulos (1890-1975) and Vasilaros were known exceptions of literate 
shadow-theatre puppeteers in the pre-war era. For Theodoropoulos, see A. Stavrakopoulou, "Tlapáóoon 
kat avavéwon: o KapayKioConaixtnsg Ntivog OgoóepónovAog omv Hatpa ms Sexaetiag tov 1930’, in 
I. Vivilakis (ed.), To ceAAnvixé 0éatpo and tov 17? otov 206 awóva (Athens 2002) 264. 
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Fig. 1. Vasilaros. Cutting glued to Notebook no. 17. Courtesy of the 
Institute for Mediterranean Studies, Rethymno 


Figure 1) was relatively well-educated, having attended high school in the years before the 
First World War.!? His career extended from 1918 to 1968, when he retired.‘ His edu- 
cation enabled him to have immediate access to written sources. Facing strong compe- 
tition from contemporary theatre and cinema, Vasilaros attempted to update the 


10 According to his daughter Aikaterini Alexandropoulou, Vasilaros actually graduated from the 
Lyodapyeiov, a three-year school of the pre-war Greek educational system that stood on an intermediary 
level between the four-year primary school and the three-year high school (see A. Milionis, Xkiéc oto qoc 
tov k&pióv, ed. M. Nikolopoulou [Patras 2001] 63). 

11 Milionis, Zkiég oto qoc twv Kepidv, 70. 
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traditional repertoire of karaghiozis by adapting — among other written sources — French 
popular melodramas and novels with strong bourgeois morality, such as Baudouin d'Au- 
bigny and August Maillard's Les deux sergents (Ot Sto Aoyiat) in 1931, Alexandre 
Bisson’s La Femme X... (H Gyvwotos) in 1937, Adolphe d'Ennery and Eugène 
Cormon's Les deux orphelines (At óóo opgavai) in 1944, and Victor Hugo's Les Misér- 
ables (Ot á0A101) in 1955. 

The texts discussed in this article are not transcriptions of performances. They 
were recorded by Vasilaros in notebooks, which, after having changed hands 
several times, are now preserved in the collections of the Institute for Mediterranean 
Studies (IMS) in Rethymno and the Hellenic Literary and Historical Archive, National 
Bank Cultural Foundation (ELIA-MIET) in Athens. The first manuscript of Ot Sto 
Aoxíoi dates from 1931. It was composed in collaboration with the actor Petros 
Vlachos, who probably dictated the text of the translated drama. Vasilaros made the 
necessary alterations to the play according to the conventions of shadow theatre.’ 
The only manuscript of Au 500 opgavai dates from 1950.? Both notebooks contain 
diary comments describing the karaghiozopaichtis’ adventures during his tours around 
the villages and towns of southern Greece. The dates and diary entries indicate that Vasi- 
laros consulted his manuscripts regularly, but do not offer any insight into the way in 
which he converted the scripts into performances. The manuscripts of Ot d@A101'* and 


12 The original French melodrama Les Deux Sergents was first published in 1823. It was initially translated 
and performed by a Greek theatre company in 1862 (see T. Hatzipantazis, Aró tov NeíAov uéypt tov Aovvá- 
pews, vol. A1 [Herakleion 2002] 514). During the 1880s it was adapted for pantomime, and in 1899 for 
puppet theatre (see T. Hatzipantazis, Aró tov NeíAov péxpt tov Aovváfleag, vol. B1 [Herakleion 2012] 
190; A. Magouliotis, Joropía tov veoeAAnvixod kovkAo8Éatpov (1870-1938) [Athens 2012] 119-20). Vasi- 
laros’ play has survived in three manuscripts preserved in the Collection of the IMS, although there is a 
fourth written version of the same play, dated 23 April 1934, in the private collection of shadow-theatre pup- 
peteer Kostas Makris in Patras, which is not available for inspection. The earliest text of the play in IMS was 
written in 1931 (Ot dbo Aoxíat, Notebook no. 1). It was followed by a long section of the second act of the 
play, which was added at some time between 4 November 1932 and 1 June 1933, and was a more thorough 
reworking of the beginning of the original's third act (the family reunion and separation). The third version of 
the same play was created in April 1974 (Ot úo Aozíot, IMS, Notebook no. 6). The first and third versions are 
both structured in three acts. The adapted texts have a number of similarities with the dramatic translation of 
the French original (see the anonymous Greek translation of the drama: B. Daubigny, Ot ó$o Aoyío: |Athens 
1924]). The play was first performed by Vasilaros at Patras on 29 and 30 May and 3 June 1934 (NeoAóyoc 
Tlatpév, 29 and 30 May 1934, and 3 June 1934). 

13 At úo opgavai was adapted from an anonymous Greek translation of Les deux orphelines (1874) and is 
preserved in the Performing Arts Documents Collection, ELIA—MIET, Notebook no. 47 (1950). Vasilaros 
asserted that he initially created it on 18 June 1944 (ibid., unnumbered page before p. 1). He made some sig- 
nificant changes to the original dramatic text. The comparison of the texts was made with the Greek trans- 
lation: A. d'Ennery, A: 600 opeavaí, trans. S. Lambros (Athens 1903). 

14 Atthe end of the text, Vasilaros noted that initially he wrote the play in 1955 without mentioning any 
source apart from Hugo’s novel (see Ot &@A101, IMS, Notebook no. 37 ((1970)] 40). The specific Greek trans- 
lation of the French original used by Vasilaros has not yet been identified. However, a dramatic adaptation of 
the novel (which has not yet been found) was performed by Greek theatre companies after 1878 and during 
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H áyvøotoç™ date from 1970 and 1975 respectively, but the plays were initially created 
in 1955 and 1937. In all likelihood, this suggests that they were revised at the leisure of a 
retired man. Indeed, Vasilaros probably had a translation of the original drama La 
Femme X... at hand, as in many cases he repeated its dialogue almost verbatim. In 
other words, all the texts either underwent a more thorough process of written compo- 
sition or did not depart significantly from their literary sources. The characters, language 
and structure are more complex and rigid than in typical performances of karaghiozis, 
which usually have a linear plot development.’® Inevitably, current research can only 
provide indirect clues with regard to the actual performances of these plays. Yet, as we 
shall see, the deviation of the texts from the karaghiozis tradition derived not so much 
from the way in which they were recorded as from the incongruity of the perspectives 
the two genres represented. 


Definition of the terms ‘melodrama’ and ‘melodramatic’ 


Before commencing the analysis, and for the sake of accuracy, the meaning of the terms 
‘melodrama’ and ‘melodramatic’, as used in this article, should be clarified. According to 
The Compact Edition of the Oxford English Dictionary, the term ‘melodrama’ now 
denotes ‘a dramatic piece characterised by sensational incident and violent appeals to 
emotions, but with a happy ending’.’” In the context of this article, the term will describe 
the specific dramatic genre that appeared in European theatre at the end of the eighteenth 
century and reached its full expression in the mid-nineteenth century. According to Oscar 
Brockett, whose description of melodrama includes the content, play structure and stage 
production of the genre, the characteristics of melodrama can be summarized briefly as a 
story-pattern of a virtuous hero or heroine who is relentlessly hounded by a villain and is 
rescued from apparently insurmountable difficulties only after facing a series of threats to 
life, reputation or happiness. Strict poetic justice is always meted out: although the vil- 
lains appear to succeed until the final scene, they are always defeated. After some 
further structural analysis Brockett concludes by emphasizing the ‘simple, powerful 


Continued 

the interwar years (see Hatzipantazis, Azó tov NeíAov, B2, 394; A. Vasileiou, Exovyypoviouós ń xopáóoon; To 
béatpo npóćaç otnv AOfjva tov MeconoAéuov [(Athens 2004)], supplementary CD, entry: Ot á8A101). 

15 Vasilaros, H &yvwotoc, IMS, Notebook no. 47 (1975). Vasilaros dated the initial creation of the play to 
1937 (ibid., 75). The shadow-theatre puppeteer Giannaros asserted that La Femme X... was adapted for the 
shadow theatre by public servant Michail Margaritis, who wrote several other plays for Vasilaros. (This infor- 
mation was provided to the author during an interview with Giannaros on 24 June 2012.) For the comparison 
between Vasilaros' text and the dramatic play, the French edition of the play was used because the translated 
drama has not been found (see A. Bisson, La Femme X..., drame en cinq actes dont un prologue |(Paris 
1908]). 

16 For the structure of comedies in traditional karaghiozis, see G. Sifakis, H zapadooiaxn dpapatovupyia tov 
Kopaytiótn (Athens 1984). 

17 See entry ‘melodrama’ in The Compact Edition of the Oxford English Dictionary (Glasgow 1971), I, 
321-22. 
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stories’ and the ‘unequivocal moral tone’ of the genre.!? It should be noted that the moral 
tone, although unequivocal, did not remain unaltered during the genre’s historical devel- 
opment, but was adapted to the moral values of the audience that patronized it. In the 
early melodramas of August von Kotzebue and Guilbert de Pixérécourt, bourgeois mor- 
ality was strong,'? but for a short period melodramas that expressed working people's 
beliefs were seen on stage as well.” Eventually the bourgeois ethic prevailed, and it 
was this type of melodrama that Greek theatre companies introduced into their repertoire 
around 1875.7! 

In the context of melodrama, women were usually at the centre of the plot, not only 
because they offered an impressive spectacle of suffering due to their perceived weakness, 
but also because melodrama writers had adopted the ideas of the nineteenth-century 
bourgeois moralists, who viewed women as the defenders of social morality.?? 

Recalling Peter Brooks’ analysis of the melodramatic imagination, the adjective 
‘melodramatic’ will be used here to indicate the use of over-dramatized sensations and : 
feelings, as well as a moral polarization in the motif of pure evil threatening untainted 
good, as represented in other genres of drama or literature.7? A systematic examination 
of the karaghiozis repertoire, which possibly consists of three to four hundred plays, 
would probably reveal that the melodramatic battle between good and evil is a recurrent 
motif in the non-comedic performances. Evil is usually embodied in national enemies or 
invaders of Greece in the numerous heroic plays. Depending on the historical period of 
the action, the enemies may be Persians, Turks, French, English or Germans. However, 
malevolent figures appear in some other plays as well, in the form of vampires, beasts, 
sorceresses, wicked women, molesters of female honour, hardened criminals, pirates, 


18 O. Brockett, History of the Theatre (Boston 1991) 386. See also D. Gerould, ‘Russian formalist theories 
of melodrama’, Journal of American Culture 1 (1987) 152-68; J. Smith, MeAddpaua, trans. I. Ralli and 
K. Chatzidimou (Athens 1981) 29; W. P. Steele, The Character of Melodrama: An Examination through 
Dion Boucicault's ‘The Poor of New York’ (Orono ME 1968) 4-9. Brockett's description of melodrama, 
although contained in a general history of theatre, is accurate and comprehensive. 

19 G. Hyslop, ‘Pixérécourt and the French melodrama debate: Instructing boulevard theatre audiences’, in 
J. Redmond (ed.), Themes in Drama, 14: Melodrama (Cambridge 1992) 61-85; G. Williamson, ‘What killed 
August von Kotzebue? The temptations of virtue and the political theology of German nationalism, 1789— 
1819’, The Journal of Modern History 72 (2000) 890-943. 

20 A. Denis, ‘L'influence dramatique allemande: 1798-1820’, Europe 703/704: Le Mélodrame (1987) 33- 
8; M. Hays, ‘Avanapactioets ms avtoKpatopiac: Tá&Sew, kovAToOpa kor to Aiko BEatpo tov 19?" avdva’, in 
A. Nikolopoulou and S. Patsalidis (eds.), MeAddpapa: Erdodoytxoi kar eoloyiKoi petacynuatiouoi (Thessa- 
loniki 2001) 63-92; A. Nikolopoulou, “H tedevtaia e€éyepon vov epyatóv”: AypoTiKé xot Aovditikd: peio- 
Spépata omy AyyMa’, ibid., 93-122. 

21 Hatzipantazis, Aró tov NeíAov, A1, 248-54. 

22 I. Papageorgiou, ‘Or azokAívovoec nowides rov uvOtotopnuatixot ópáuatog ec agetnpia ówAÓyov yia 
tov podo tng yvvaíkag (1871-1879)’, in N. Papandreou and E. Vafeiadi (eds.), Znrhuata wotopias tov veoEA- 
Anvixod Oedtpov (Herakleion 2007) 135-51, and L. Métayer, ‘La leçon de l'héroine (1830-1870)’, Europe, 
ibid., 39-40. 

23 P. Brooks, The Melodramatic Imagination: Balzac, Henry James, Melodrama, and the Mode of Excess 
(New Haven and London 1995) viii-xii. 
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or jealous husbands. In some comic plays even the devil appears in person (for example, 
O eporevuévog ótáfloAoc, O óv&foAog oto uxovkáAt). 


The ‘ethic’ of karaghiozis 


Notwithstanding the strong melodramatic character of many plays, the aesthetics, morals 
and plot structure of melodrama differ significantly from the conventions of traditional 
Greek shadow theatre. Karaghiozis could probably be classified among the last European 
spectacles that bore strong features of the carnival tradition, as described by Mikhail 
Bakhtin in Rabelais and bis World.** It was a spectacle that depicted the world turned 
upside-down, as many pre-industrial, popular Western entertainments did (sotties, 
feasts of fools, farces, puppet theatre, early commedia dell'arte and suchlike). In some per- 
formances, such as Xauóu, a play belonging to the Ottoman Karagöz repertoire that was 
performed in Greece until the 1880s, Karagóz bore noticeable fertility symbols and used 
shockingly obscene language.) These traits were partly inherited by his Greek descendant, 
who was a hunchback with a lavishly long arm that symbolized fertility. A large portion of 
the Ottoman Karagóz's sexually charged content vanished in the process of its adaptation 
to Greece. For example, Xauáu disappeared from the repertoire and karaghiozis became 
more suitable for family entertainment.?° However, it never fully lost its vulgar character. 
Even in the 1930s, some karaghiozopaichtes used a rather rude vocabulary when the audi- 
ence was exclusively male. Dimitrios Pangalos and Dimitrios Manolopoulos, two of the 
most popular puppeteers of that time, were famous for their billingsgate,?" and Giannaros, 
Nikos Panagiotaras, and Sotiris Kaproulias often performed the play To epyadeiov tov 
Koapaykiótr, which contained explicit sexual connotations. Similar content can be 
found in the song O qoroypáqog performed by Panagiotaras.?? 

From a certain point of view, even the moderate carnival humour of karaghiozis 
paid little respect to the Western bourgeois morality that had only recently been intro- 
duced to Greece, such as the values of the nuclear family, perseverance, abstinence, self- 
restraint, diligence, philanthropy and conformity to state law and social hierarchy (i.e. to 
the moral codes propagated by middle-class melodrama).?? Karaghiozis remained an ico- 
noclastic hero whose ethical approach lacked the moral polarization of melodrama. 


24 G. Kiourtsakis, KapvafáAt xax Kapaykiótnc. Ot píte kot ot uetapopedoetc tov Aaiko yéAtov (Athens 
1985). 

25 W. Puchner, Aatxó 6éatpo ovv EAAáón kot ota BoAkávia (Athens 1988) 167-9; Hatzipantazis, Aró tov 
NeíAov, B1, 220; Myrsiades, Heroic Performance, 14-15. 

26 Hatzipantazis, EtofioAfj vov Kapaykiótn, 34-6. 

27 V. Christopoulos, Opéotns: O Tlatpivésg kapayxiolonaixms Avéotms BakáAoyAov (Patras 1999) 14, 82. 
28 K. Tsipiras, EAAnveg xapaykiocozaíiyteg zíow and ta péta tov unepvté (Athens 2002) supplementary 
CD, recording no. 4. 

29 M.Korasidou, Ot á0At01 vov A0nvóv Kat ot Gepamevrég rovg: Prbyera Kat quiavOponío omv EAAnvukrj 
npotetovoa tov 190 atdéva (Athens 2000); E. Varika, H e€éyepon vov kupióv: H yéveon mag qeuiviotucüs 
ovveidnons otv EAAáón 1833-1907 (Athens 2004) 49-56. 
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Although the mere act of stage mockery does not necessarily entail actual disobedience to 
prevalent values, audiences must have felt great relief watching Karaghiozis’ attempts to 
avoid work, provided he could find an alternative way to satisfy his insatiable hunger — 
including stealing. Similarly, spectators were not appalled by the protagonist’s habit of 
having his children sleep for a couple of days in order to avoid feeding them; nor were 
they shocked by his violent and abusive behaviour towards his perpetually starving 
family." Moreover, his voracious appetite stood in stark contrast to the bourgeois 
values of abstinence and self-restraint. Instead of causing aversion, those images func- 
tioned as a glorification of the denigrated bodily aspect of human existence, as Bakhtin 
argues with regard to the popular comic tradition in Europe.?! 

One could argue that the only high values remaining relatively intact in karaghiozis 
satire were God and the fatherland. Patriotic performances, with stories drawn mostly 
from the struggle of the Greeks against Ottoman occupation, articulated the common 
people’s hatred of the Turks. Such performances actually consolidated the phenomenon 
of parallel worldviews co-existing in the same performance. Abutting the iconoclastic and 
comic themes stood sanctified patriotic sentiments, albeit without having a substantial 
effect on the protagonist's amoral aspects. 

In the case of Vasilaros, the fusion of the comic tradition of karaghiozis with more 
serious themes became the particular feature of his repertoire because of his solemn acting 
style, which was inadequate for comedic performance.?? However, the adaptation of 
middle-class melodramas indicates that by the mid-1930s — when Vasilaros created his 
first play of that type — the boundaries between traditional oral art and mainstream 
culture had been considerably blurred. Through an analysis of Vasilaros’ melodramas, 
this article examines the features of the convergence between these two traditions.?* 
Did Vasilaros’ innovations push the oral art of karaghiozis to its limits — that is, to the 
border of a middle-class system of values and aesthetics that constituted the ‘official 
culture’ of the time??? 


Early melodramas in the repertoire of karaghiozis 


In the 1890s, melodramas and plays with strong melodramatic elements had already 
made their way into Greek shadow theatre. The first successful shadow-theatre 


30 L. Myrsiades, ‘The female role in the Karaghiozis performance’, Southern Folklore Quarterly 44 (1980) 
48-154. 

31 M. Bakhtin, Rabelais and His World, trans. H. Iswolsky (Bloomington 1965) 62-4; Kiourtsakis, 
KapvofáAi xoi Kopaykió6ns. 

32 L. Myrsiades, "Theater and society: Social content and effect in the Karaghiozis performance', Folia 
Neobellenica 4 (1982) 150-2. 

33 Christopoulos, Opéornc, 157-8. 

34 Fora discussion of the terms ‘oral tradition’ and ‘written tradition’, see J. Goody, The Interface Between 
the Written and the Oral (Cambridge 1987) 80-1. 

35 Myrsiades and Myrsiades, Culture and Comedy, 15-17. 
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melodrama was IevoBéga. It belongs to the type of dramas regarding virtuous women 
who are accused unjustly, suffer for long periods of time and are eventually reinstated 
to their former honour. The plot originated from Christoph von Schmid’s juvenile 
novel Genovefa (1825), which was translated into Greek as early as 1846.°° It underwent 
several additional translations and was adapted for pantomime in the 1880s?" and for 
glove-puppet theatre performances around 1899.7? It is likely that the story was trans- 
ferred to the shadow theatre from the puppet-theatre version. ? The novel itself was 
based on the folktale motif of the maiden or wife whose hands are cut off, which had 
long-term appeal in various forms in the fantasy tales of Europe. The Greek variants, 
under the name Kovtooyépa or KovAoyépa, were well known in traditional culture. ? 
Another popular tale with strong melodramatic features that was adapted early on 
for the shadow theatre — probably having been drawn from pantomime and glove-puppet 
theatre — was the story of the victorious Byzantine general Belisarius, who, like Genovefa, 
was unjustly slandered.*! In his case, the slanderer was the general's degenerate and mal- 
icious wife, who is called Antonina in most versions of the karaghiozis play. Belisarius 
was blinded by the emperor Justinian, and wandered around as a beggar (see 
Figure 2). His name was eventually cleared, and he was restored to his previous honour- 
able position shortly before his death. The success of the karaghiozis play 


36 C. Schmid, l'evoféca, fj H apet OpiauBevovoa: Iotopía apyaia, trans. and adapted from the German by 
I. Apostolos (Hermoupolis 1846). 

37 Hatzipantazis, Aró tov NeíAov, B1, 190. 

38 T.Hatzipantazis, ‘Mpoocappoyn Aoyiov keuévov oto Spapatordyio tov Kapaykiógn’, in Oweis rs Aaikrjc 
Kau mG Adytas veoeAAnvikTis Aoyotegvíag: Sn emornuovikr Xvvávrgor aqwupouévn otov Tiávvr AzootoAókn, 
Ocooadovixn, 14-16 Moiov 1992 (Thessaloniki 1984) 50. 

39 Two texts of Mevopéga for karaghiozis performances have been found. The first is a summary written by 
the puppeteer Sotiris Spatharis. The second was written by Vasilaros. A third version, written by Vasilaros and 
dated 1937, is preserved in the private archive of Kostas Makris and is not accessible to the public. The play 
remained in the post-war repertoire of Nionios Patras and Manthos Athinaios (see S. and E. Spatharis, O Kap- 
aykió£rs vov Exa6ápnóov, ed. G. Soldatos [Athens 1979] 149-50; Vasilaros, Pevopéga, IMS, Notebook no. 
27 [1975]; K. Tsipiras, O fjzog tov Kapayktiót [Athens 2001] 200, 303). 

40 G. Pefanis, To Baoite1o tno Evyévag: Aoyoteyvixá diaxeipeva KAL ovOponoAoywá mepieyóueva otv 
Evyéva tov Oeddapov Movtoeñéće (Athens 2005) 114-26. 

41 For the popular narratives regarding Belisarius and its adaptations to karaghiozis theatre, see 
G. Andreadis, Ta zaiótó vg Avnyóvne: Mvíjur xax ieodoyia omv vedtepn EAAáón (Athens 1989) 301-9; 
Hatzipantazis, 'IIpooopuoytri Aoyiwv xeuévov', 123; A. Chotzakoglou, ‘BuCavtvés myés mg aoypapias: 
To napáðerypa tns "uet&yywvong" tov pýðov tns tÓvAoons tov otpatmyoo BeAwópiou oto £atpo okióbv', in 
Hpakuká Ate@vots Ermwtnuovico) Luvedpiov («Aaixds nroAtuauóg ka évreyvog Aóyoc, AO0fva 08-12/12/ 
2010»), Kévtpov Epetvns tng EAAnvixtys Aaoypapiac, II (Athens 2013) 585-608, 708. 

42 There are seven recorded versions of BeAicoápioc for karaghiozis, four of them written by Vasilaros. See 
.O BeAiwcoáptoc kat o Avtokpáwop Iovonviavóc, ELIA-MIET, Notebook no. 105 [part of the play] (1940); O 
Bg£Awoópiog Kat o Avtoxpdtmp lovotviavóg, ELIA-MIET, Notebook no. 164 (1955); O otpatdpyns 
BeAwcoópiog tov Bucavríov Kat o avrokpávop lovanviavóg, 554 u. Xpictóv, IMS, Notebook no. 8 (1971); 
O ompatapyns BeAwoópiog tov Bulavtiov xat o avtokpáwop Iovotiviavés, 554 p. Xpioróv, IMS, no. 9 
(1973). A summary of the play was made by Tsipiras (Hyoc tov Kapayx16én, 139-40) from a tape recording 
of the dictation of the play by Vasilaros in the period 1974 to 1977. The version of the play that Vasilaros 
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Fig. 2. O BeAtcoópiog kot o Avrokpávop lovonviavóg. Vasilaros' 
drawing in Notebook no. 8. Courtesy of the Institute for Mediterranean 
Studies, Rethymno 
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performed after 1939, according to his own testimony, was composed by the learned shadow-theatre puppet- 
eer and high-school teacher loannis Bobotinos (Ioannis Georgiopoulos). Later, Vasilaros included some 
additions made by Michail Margaritis. The version he used from 1932 until 1939 was composed by the 
actor Petros Vlachos (see Vasilaros, BeAicoópiog, IMS, Notebook no. 8, 71-2). Tsipiras has also recorded 
and transcribed, in the form of short summaries, the performances of Kouzaros, Manthos Athinaios and 
Orestis (see Tsipiras, 'Hyoc tov Kapayxiótn, 138-40). 
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O Bedtoodptos kar o Avtoxpatap Iovotiviavoc, or O otpatápyng BeAtoodptos tov Butav- 
tiov kat o avtokpárop Iovonviavóg (Bedtoodptos for short), was partly due to the par- 
allel story of the victorious battle of the Byzantine Empire against the Persians. From a 
certain point of view, BeAtcoóptog could be classified within the major category of patrio- 
tic (or heroic) plays, the only difference being that the Turks were replaced by the pre- 
vious Eastern enemies of Byzantium. 

TevoBéga glorified the male fantasy of the virtuous woman who sacrifices herself in 
the name of chastity. BeAtoodptos, on the other hand, expresses the male fear of the threa- 
tening female. The two plays utilized the binary patriarchal construction of woman as 
either Madonna or Eve that was widespread in European popular tradition and middle- 
class melodramas.*? However, at this early stage, the appeal of those plays, and their 
polarized images of women, can be attributed to the long-standing presence of ‘melodra- 
matic’ features in pre-industrial popular narratives. Consequently, these features should 
not be associated with any supposed influence of middle-class ideology on the lower 
social orders. Indeed, the French bourgeois melodrama La foi, l'espérance, la charité, 
written by Joseph-Bernard Rosier in 1848 and adapted for karaghiozis in 1892 as 
Ilíong, ednic kot ÉéA£og, turned out to be a short-lived endeavour on the berdés.** 
Obviously the sentiments of charity and pity did not appeal strongly to the lower-class 
audience of early1890s Greece. 

The binary construction of femininity reappears in a court melodrama with the long 
title To Atxaothpiov vov £vópkov. Eig to étkaothpiov tov Eppixov-xai H kakobpyoc 
umépa. Anátn ptdiac, which probably entered the karaghiozis repertoire in the 1920s. 
The source of this karaghiozis play, which is the story of a cold-blooded mother who 
attempts to kill her child (who eventually survives) and accuses her husband of the 
attempted murder, has not been identified. ? 

The clear-cut ethic of H kaxovpyos untépa is not repeated in To vaváyiov t ntoxńç 
Mapiac, whose origin is also unknown. The play was relatively popular in karaghiozis 
performances and had been an enduring success in puppet theatre." The shadow-theatre 
version of To vaváytov first appeared some time before 1930.47 Maria is an ambiguous 


43 Métayer, ‘La leçon de l'héroine', 42. 

44 In the newspapers of the period only one reference has been found to a karaghiozis performance of 
Ilíotic, ednics kot éAeog in 1892. The play was probably borrowed from the glove-puppet theatre. For the thea- 
trical melodrama see D. Spathis, ‘H £uqóvion xoi ka&iépoon tov ueAoópóuatoc otv EAANVUKH OKNVT’, in 
Nikolopoulou and Patsalidis, MeAóópaua, 199-200. 

45 HkakoÜpyoc untépa was performed by Vasilaros and Dimitris Manolopoulos (see NeoAóyoc Hatpóv, 3 
May 1930 and 4 June 1930). Vasilaros' version of the play was originally composed in 1934 with the collab- 
oration of the lawyer Ioannis Bezerianos (Vasilaros, To Atkaoripiov tov &vópkaov Els To Stkacthpiov TOU 
Eppixov — kat H xaxotpyos umépa anárm ptdiac, IMS, Notebook no. 1 [1934] 24). 

46 Magouliotis, lotopia tov veoeAAnvikoO KovKAobéarpov, 118, 119, 132. 

47 To vaváyiov tng mwoyfj Mapíog was performed with various titles on the karaghiozis berdés. A play 
entitled H avevpeots tov Yi ev uéow wo oxeavó was performed in 1930 in Patras, and O Kopaykiót£rg 
vavayóç Kat to taéidt tov omv AyyA(a was performed in the same city in 1937 and 1939 by Dinos Theodor- 
opoulos (NeoAóyosc Tatpav, 5 August 1930 and 29 and 30 May 1937, TrAéypaqoc, Patras, 3 December 1939). 
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character in terms of melodrama. According to the performance by Vasilaros, Maria, an 
unmarried yet adorable woman and mother, lives with the British naval officer Wilielmos 
(FovAi£Auoc), who brutally abuses her.*® After years of living together, he abandons her 
and abducts their child. Eventually the family is reunited, but Maria has to bear many 
misfortunes before this occurs, including a shipwreck. In another, shorter, recorded 
version by the shadow-theatre puppeteer Sotiris Spatharis, the British officer is eventually 
killed.“ The play offers an impressive spectacle of female suffering, but it is mainly a 
lesson regarding the mistreatment of women. Karaghiozis — with whom both the artist 
and the audience identify — calls Wilielmos a ‘naAn&vOpwno’ [sic], and repeatedly tries 
to reason with him.?? The presentation of such a topic — single mothers and women's 
claims to respect — constituted a veritable adoption of middle-class anxieties into the 
popular comic tradition. The issue of women's social status had become a generic 
feature of melodrama, and the introduction of the genre into the repertoire of shadow 
theatre reinforced a preoccupation with the trope. Traditionally, karaghiozis and com- 
media dell'arte paid little attention to motherhood and the few female heroines were 
restricted to the roles of daughters, lovers, or potential wives.?! 

In his own version of the play Vasilaros attempted to place the theme of To vaváytov 
tng ntoxhs Mapiac within the context of traditional rural life by adding a clumsy prolo- 
gue in which the local authorities, represented by the Pasha, try but fail to force Wilielmos 
to marry Maria. Despite the obvious unsuitability of the subject to the spirit of karaghio- 
zis, Vasilaros, in his incessant search for new plays, was to add another melodrama cover- 
ing similar ground to the karaghiozis repertoire in the years to come. 


Vasilaros' adaptations 


In its original version, Bisson's La Femme X...(1908, adapted by Vasilaros in 1937) was 
a melodrama on the borders of the genre, bringing forth the theme of a woman's mistreat- 
ment. It concerns Jacqueline (ZoxeAiva), a morally deviant woman who abandons her 
family for a lover. Although she eventually becomes a whore and suffers cruelty, no 
severe blame is placed on her, in contrast to what happens in other, similarly themed 
melodramas.°” Instead, the responsibility is laid on her inflexible and unfeeling 


48 According to Hatziavatis, Maria is ‘noAv KoAn, evyevikid, yYAvKopiAn™, Pirdéevn, Kar a&xpeneotótn 
[yovaika]’ (Vasilaros, To vavá&ytov tnc toys Mapias, IMS, Notebook no. 35 |1972] 4). 

49 Spatharis, Kopaykió£r vov Xnaddpndov, 155-6. 

50 Vasilaros, Naváyiov, 9. 

51 I. Papageorgiou, ‘H yovorkeia tavtótnta oto £AXnvió BÉatpo OKLOV Kate THY nepioðo xov Mecoroépov 
(1918-1940): H Swxõixnon tg epatikts autodusdeone’, in K. A. Dimadis (ed.), Identities in the Greek World 
(from 1204 to the Present Day): Papers Read in the Fourth Congress of the European Society of Modern 
Greek Studies (Granada 9-12 September 2010), IV (Athens 2011) 208-9. Retrieved 22 January 2013 from 
http//www.eens.org/wordpress/wp-content/uploads/2012/05/ 
Identities-in-the-Greek-world-Granada-2010-Congress-Vol 4-2011-isbn 978-960-99699-6-31.pdf. 

52 Papageorgiou, ‘Ot anokAivovoes npwidec’. 
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husband, who did not guide her properly.” The play ends with the husband's regret at 
not having received his wife’s forgiveness before she died. 

The themes of this play were far too progressive for a society that often resorted to 
capital punishment for women who did not protect their chastity or for men who abused 
women.?^ To a certain degree, the play — especially in Vasilaros’ adaptation — remains a 
drama of family honour, like many other Greek theatrical plays of the period,?? and it 
was undoubtedly intended for a family audience.°® Jacqueline kills her blackmailing 
lover in order to protect her son’s honour. At the beginning of the play, Hatziavatis men- 
tions that Jacqueline’s scandalous behaviour had become the subject of public scrutiny, a 
comment that was not in the French original.°’ Furthermore, Vasilaros is careful to add 
the issue of social shame in the husband’s speech that refers to the impact of his wife’s act 
on his personal status in society; he omits Jacqueline’s references that reveal her hatred of 
him.?? 

Greek puppeteers of the period between the two world wars who tackled the issue of 
unmarried mothers or deviant women were less preoccupied by strong moral reser- 
vations. Middle-class playwrights of the same period (with some exceptions) preferred 
to offer unambiguous moral lessons by condemning unruly female behaviour.°? The 
puppeteers’ attitudes may have been radical in the solutions they offered, but they 
tended to be realistic. In the comic play To dtagiyio tov Kapaykiócn ń MnayAatu 
kovkiá, Karaghiozis kills his unfaithful wife, while Hatziavatis forgives his own spouse. 

The issue of the mistreatment of women that appears in To vaváytov tng zworfüic 
Mopíog and H áyvecrog re-emerges in the popular melodrama A: úo opgavai 
(adapted by Vasilaros in 1944 from the melodrama Les deux orphelines by Adolphe 
d'Ennery and Eugéne Cormon), but for purely emotional purposes. Enrieti and her 
adopted sister Louiza come to Paris in search of a cure for the latter's blindness. In the 
big city, Enrieti is abducted by a debauched aristocrat and Louiza is victimized by a pro- 
fessional beggar, Kyra Frosar. The reunion of the two sisters and the healing of Louiza 
are delayed for several acts, but Enrieti is eventually rewarded with a husband and 
Louiza with a mother. Through the motif of threatened virtue, the French writers propa- 
gate bourgeois morality, juxtaposing it against the manners of two other social groups: 
lecherous aristocrats living a life devoted to the pursuit of pleasure, and social outsiders 


53 Vasilaros, H &yvwotoc, 47 and Bisson, La Femme X..., 65. 

54 E. Avdela, Aid Adyous thc: Bia, ovvoicOfiuaca Kai a£íeg oe pa peteugviiarh EAAóóa (Athens 2002). 
55 M. Mavrogeni, 'AuaptoAéc kot rapaoctpatmpéves yovaikes otn veoeAAnvikf] Spapatovpyia tov Meoono- 
Aéyov', in A. Fotopoulos (ed.), H veoeaAnvixn Aoyoteyvia otrov MeoonéAeuo. Iotopikt kot pidodoyikh mpooÉy- 
yton, Hookuxá Xvveópíov (IHópyog HAgíag 14-16 Maiov 2010) (Pyrgos 2012) 497—510. 

56 A play 'anokAewnkós ywa ovxoyévetec’, see Vasilaros’ note in H dyvwotoc, 74. 

57 H áyvootoc, 2. 

538. H ayvwotos, 17, 30-4; Bisson, La Femme X..., 48, 99. 

59 Vasileiou, Excvyypoviouóc ń rapáóoon; 81-2, 98-9, 223-6; Mavrogeni, ‘ApaptwAés ko maopootpotm- 
pévec’, 508-10. 

60 I. Moustakas, To dtagbyiov tov Kapayxidén (Athens 1939-40). 
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who ‘prefer’ begging and heavy drinking to an honest day’s work. In addition to praising 
employment, the writers promote the ideas of mercy, penitence and philanthropy.*°! 
Nevertheless, when performed in twentieth-century Greece, the social meaning of the 
play was lost, offering instead a simple spectacle of pathos and unjust suffering. 

Baudouin d'Aubigny and August Maillard’s melodrama Les deux sergents (1823), 
which Vasilaros adapted in 1931 under the title Ot S00 Aozíat, represents a clearly bour- 
geois worldview. It is a play about manly companionship between soldiers, appropriate 
for the male-dominated audience of karaghiozis. In the play, Sergeant Wilielmos sacri- 
fices the second most sacred value in his life, the nuclear family, in the name of friendship. 
He is another honest man who is falsely accused and condemned to death. In the adap- 
tation, Vasilaros alters the original text on several occasions, mostly aiming to abbreviate 
it or to upgrade the comic role of the prison guard Alypitos, who is played by the 
Karaghiozis puppet (see Figure 3). The lengthy dialogues are shortened, and the refer- 
ences to philanthropy, sympathy, forgiveness, pity and gratitude are omitted. Vasilaros 
preferred to emphasize the underlying message of class struggle by modifying the part 
of the original text in which Wilielmos’ young son relates the injustice he suffered at 
the hands of a rich woman. At this point, Vasilaros alters the response from the boy's 
mother: instead of instructing him to behave with humility, as she does in the original, 
she merely advises him to be careful and industrious.9? 

In the play Ot á8Aiot, an adaptation of Victor Hugo’s ‘social Gospel’ Les Misérables 
(1862), Vasilaros broadens the scope of his social commentary without resorting to 
blatant sermonizing.5? He is quite detached from the revolutionary overtones of the orig- 
inal but emphasizes the problem of social injustice, which sent poor Giannis Agiannis 
(Jean Valjean in the French text) to prison for stealing a loaf of bread in order to feed 
his starving nephews.5* Karaghiozis — having served his own sentence, for an unspecified 
reason, with Agiannis — can only sympathize with him. However, he does not express the 
same compassion for the revolutionaries of Paris. He mocks Gavrias (Gavroche in the 
French text) and, together with Hatziavatis, complains about the riots and strikes by 
the rebellious Parisians (see Figure 4).°° 


Reception of Vasilaros’ adaptations 


The four plays selected by Vasilaros manifest a relatively large range of subjects. This fact 
suggests that the main criteria for their choice, apart from their popularity as dramatic 
plays and novels, were probably their ability to stir strong emotional reactions among 
the spectators and their potential appeal to family or female audiences. Moreover, the 
desire to reflect on the social issues of justice and women’s treatment by men is apparent 


61 D'Ennery, Ato opgavai, 17-18, 27-8, 33-5, 73-5. 

62 Vasilaros, Ot 500 Aoyíot, Notebook 1; Daubigny, Avo Aoxíat, 42. 
63 Vasilaros, A@Azo1, 1. 

64 Vasilaros, A0Atot, 6-8. 

65 Vasilaros, A0Atot, 1-6, 18-19, 35-7. 
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Fig. 3. Ot úo Aoxiat. Vasilaros’ drawing in Notebook no. 6. Courtesy 
of the Institute for Mediterranean Studies, Rethymno 


in the manuscripts. However, the choice of these plays, especially H á&yveorog and 
Ot d0A101, was not encouraged by other puppeteers, who rarely performed them. They 
were complex productions, requiring the construction of many new puppets. Even as 
late as the 1950s and 1960s, according to evidence provided by the karaghiozopaichtis 
Giannaros, the puppeteers avoided staging them in small villages because the mostly 
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Fig. 4. Ot d0A101. Vasilaros’ drawing in Notebook no. 38. Courtesy of 
the Institute for Mediterranean Studies, Rethymno 


male peasant audiences did not like them.® The plays were considered excessively serious 


66  Háyvootog was adapted for the cinema and directed by Orestis Laskos in 1956. Vasilaros’ melodramas 
were mostly performed by his own pupils, such as Giannaros and Orestis. Giannaros, according to his own 
oral testimony, used to perform Or 5v0 Aoyíaw, H dyvworos, and Ai dbo opqavaí. He recalled that, except for H 
&yvoctOc, these plays were performed by his colleagues (Giannaros, interview). At Sto opeavaí was also 
played by Thanasis Spyropoulos (see his notes in Vasilaros’ notebook). Ot &6Atot belonged to the repertoire 
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and the puppeteers had to intervene with comic improvisations in order to render them 
more joyful.$^ The Greek-Cypriot shadow-theatre puppeteer A. P. Kokonas (1920-83) 
created another melodrama, Próyera xot oppdvia, in 1946, but, as in the case of Vasi- 
laros’ adaptations, the new play remained a solitary effort that was not performed by his 
colleagues.S? Later in the twentieth century, some Athenian shadow-theatre puppeteers 
included more melodramas or plays with strong melodramatic features in their repertoire 
in an attempt to increase female attendance.®? However, taste changed after the 1970s, 
with audiences preferring to see comic plays on the karaghiozis screen. 

The puppeteers’ repertoire was a direct reflection of their audiences’ expectations 
because the content and style of each performance were the immediate results of the inter- 
action between the puppeteer and the audience attending each performance."? The spec- 
tators of karaghiozis consisted mainly of peasants and former peasants. The latter 
flooded into the suburbs of the big cities of Athens and Patras, looking for a better 
life. These migrants, unemployed and neglected by the state, lived in conditions similar 
to those of the shantytowns of contemporary Africa or South America. In order to 
cope with the hardships of life they organized themselves into small communities 
based on mutual help, preserving the habits, rituals and beliefs of their previous rural 
lives.”! On the other hand, they were not left untouched by the allure of urban culture, 
especially after the advent of cinema and the dissemination of the cheap, popularized 
press. In fact, they experienced the anxiety of living at the crossroads of tradition and 
modernity. They were the victims of industrialization in its early phase, and most of 
them had not yet become proletarians. They were maladapted members of a society in 
transition. The middle-class ethic was instilled in them through a variety of channels, 
but they had not yet thoroughly assimilated it, most obviously because their primary 
concern was mere survival.” The karaghiozis theatre flourished among these urban pea- 
sants. When they were eventually assimilated into city life, karaghiozis ceased to flourish. 

To gain a deeper understanding of these people, we should attempt to comprehend 
the ethic conveyed by the bandit plays of shadow theatre. This sub-genre bears close simi- 
larities to the robber plays of melodrama, such as Jean-Henri-Ferdinand La Marteliére's 
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of Kouzaros (see private archive of his son Anastasios Kouzis, Athens), and, according to Giannaros, of Pana- 
giotaras. H dyvwotoc was performed by Kostaros (Kostas Palaiothodoros). 

67 Giannaros, interview. 

68 A. Chotzakoglou, “Prayer xot oppávix": &yvooto xewóypo«o épyov (1946) tov kapayKioConaiytm A. 
TI. Koxove’, Kumpiaxai Xrovóaí 74 (2012) 263. 

69 See the relevant passage from an interview with Athenian karaghiozopaichtis Vangos (1922-2008) by 
researcher Anthi Chotzakoglou in 2007. Vangos does not specify the period during which he decided to 
increase the number of melodramas in his repertoire (see Chotzakoglou, ‘Prayer kor oppávia’ , 264). 
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1983) 144-217; Myrsiades and Myrsiades, Culture and Comedy, 79-91. 
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St. Damianakos, KotvevtoAoyía tov peunétixov (Athens 2001) 83-118, 241-4, 260-4. 
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Robert, chef de brigands.” They were based on the exploits of both real-life and fictional 
bandits who operated in the Greek countryside until 1936."* These plays related the 
stories of men who, condemned by the law or facing the threat of extreme poverty and 
starvation, took refuge in the mountains. There, they formed bands of outlaws, many 
of whom, according to popular imagination, stole from the rich and helped the poor, 
or avenged the injustices committed by the powerful against the powerless.” Vasilaros 
and his colleagues usually derived the stories of these bandits from cheap pulp literature. 

Despite the cruelty of the real or fictional bandits, their adventures fascinated kara- 
ghiozis spectators. The unfortunate urban dwellers, who struggled to survive in a hostile 
city, were watching their traditional system of values collapse during the process of mod- 
ernization, and felt that official justice had forsaken them. Frustrated by reality, they were 
not indifferent to the possibility of retribution that bandits had put into practice. 
However, the retribution practised by the bandits had nothing to do with middle-class 
sentimentality. The fate of the oppressor or the seducer was often a cruel death. In a 
society in which crimes of honour were often committed, even women did not hesitate 
to resort to murder when they sought to avenge an injury against them. Maria Pentagio- 
tissa was a historical femme fatale who lived in a mountain village in the mid-nineteenth 
century and was accused, together with her lover, of her brother’s murder. In the kara- 
ghiozis play derived from a novel based on the historical events, Maria is transformed 
into a cruel bandit after having been unjustly charged with the murder of her brother. 
Meanwhile, Pagona in l'iávvog ka: IIayóva turns against her betrothed, believing that 
he killed her father, and Angelo in O Anotapyos NreAfjG kou n AyyéAo vov zoná follows 
the officers who pursue the bandit Delis because he threatened her chastity./$ In this 
way, neither the clear distinction melodrama made between good and evil in terms of 
bourgeois morality, nor its explicit sentimentalism, accorded with the reality experienced 
by the karaghiozis audience. The fact that two plays introduced by Vasilaros involve the 
oppressed killing their oppressors may be significant, in light of the passivity of the vir- 
tuous heroes of melodrama. Jacqueline in H áyvoorog kills the man who threatens to 
reveal her pitiful situation to her son, while the invalid and cowardly Peter, in Ar ó$o 


73 Robert, chef de brigands (1793) was a melodramatic adaptation of Friedrich Schiller's The Brigands 

(1781). 

74 More than 40 bandit plays have been composed for the karaghiozis berdés. Some popular titles were: 

Bayyos o apyianotis, dtc MvayxovAas, O Anotapyos KoAnotoc, O Afjorapyoc AyyeAóyuvvoc, O Afjorapyoc 
- NrteAfjg kot n AyyéAo tov Hand, O Anotapyos Tpouápac, O Anotapyog Nrapéanc, Mapia IIevraywubnooo, 

Iiávvog kot Iayóva, O Anotapzos Toakıtčńçs and O Anotapyos IHavózovAogc. 
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opeavaí, murders his own brother when the latter tries to hinder the rescue of the poor 
sisters. 

Vasilaros probably sensed that melodrama neither matched the worldview of his 
audience nor the spirit of karaghiozis. For those reasons, he tended to select plays that 
dealt with social injustice, and to eliminate some of the moral lessons of the original 
texts in his own adaptations — for example, omitting most of the precepts on honesty, 
gratitude, diligence, philanthropy and pity, as in the case of Ot dvo Aoyiat. The choice 
of H ayvwotos indicates a growing concern regarding the role of women in a changing 
society — a concern that was not entirely shared by his colleagues. 


Structure of the adaptations 


Genuine bourgeois melodramas were not fully accepted into the collective tradition of the 
art of karaghiozis, and this affected their structure as well. The melodramas examined 
here, like many other karaghiozis plays, were drawn from tightly structured texts, a con- 
dition that imposed certain restrictions on the adaptation process, as it impeded the util- 
ization of established plot patterns or the integration of the typical figures of the berdés.”” 
To a considerable degree, Vasilaros' new plays remained the only works of a single artist 
who experienced the satisfaction of a mainstream writer with his own unique creations. 
Proud of the fact that, as he believed, no one else had performed Ot &@A101, he noted: ‘To 
épyov oi GOAtr01 [sic], civar nooi tóor- TOXOLV SiaPdoer EKaATOLPPLA xóopoc, £yo 
tH-ByoAG, ya xo Olaso Lkuov - xavévag Sev xo nailer, uóvov o unogouvóuevoc TOV 
ypapet, Kor ovoudCetar Bacidetog AvópwónovAocg- KoAAweyvikóv- "Pevoovupnov 
BootAopog ./ 

As a result, the specific plays did not undergo the process of collective treatment that 
might have enabled their effective adjustment to the comic norms of karaghiozis. Instead, 
in many cases it seemed that the conventions of shadow theatre had to be adapted to the 
structure of melodrama. The structure of the dramatic genre followed fixed patterns of 
plot development and characterization in order to arouse strong emotions and suspense, 
ameliorated by comic episodes."? In contrast, the plot of the traditional plays of kara- 
ghiozis served merely as a basis upon which comic scenes and dialogues, derived from 
the common tradition of the craft or improvised in the moment, built up the perform- 
ance. Moreover, apart from Karaghiozis, in the melodramatic adaptations hardly 
any of the typical traditional figures are used. Hatziavatis (see Figure 5) appears occasion- 
ally at the beginning and the end of H dyvwotoc, Ot á8At0ot, and At úo opgavai, but he 
does not participate in the action. Even the figure of Karaghiozis himself was successfully 
integrated only into Ot ó$0 Aoyíat by impersonating the comic hero of the original text. In 
the other plays, where he assumes the roles of minor servants, he acts as the traditional 


77 Hatzipantazis, EtofoAfj tov Kapaykiót1, 75-7; Hatzipantazis, ‘Tlpocappoyh Aoyiov xeuévov', 124-5. 
78 Vasilaros, Ot G@Ato1, separate sheet glued to p. 40. 

79 Gerould, ‘Russian formalist theories’, 158-61. 

80 Sifakis, TapadooiaKxh ópauatovpyía tov Kapaykiótn, 45-6. 
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Fig. 5. Hatziavatis. Vasilaros’ drawing in Notebook no. 3. Courtesy of 
the Institute for Mediterranean Studies, Rethymno 


Fool who makes subversive comments on events without actually playing a crucial part in 
the plot. Furthermore, the middle-class setting of the original texts required interior 
scenery, obligating Vasilaros to deviate from the craft’s tradition, which located the 
action in public spaces (the action of some scenes in Ot S00 Aoyíat, Ot áGAtot, and H 
ayvwortos takes place in closed rooms).*! 


81 Kiourtsakis, Hpocopixi zapáóoon, 244. 
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Finally, the specific location of the action of At úo opgavai, Ot dOA101, and H áyvoc- 
toç in France transformed Karaghiozis and Hatziavatis into immigrants. This significant 
deviation from the typical setting of karaghiozis performances could be regarded as evi- 
dence of the puppeteer’s concern with the serious social problem of emigration from 
Greece. Indeed, in many instances during the action, Karaghiozis and Hatziavatis 
express longing for the mother country they left in search of a better life. However, the 
issue of emigration was rarely confronted by other shadow-theatre puppeteers, or by 
Vasilaros himself. Therefore, its presence in specific melodramas suggests Vasilaros’ 
failure to adapt the original plot to the conventions of his craft, rather than his intention 
to address a social issue. 

RR XR GR XR GRO GXRGÀARB 

With the exception of older melodramas, such as l'£vofiéga, To vaváytov tng zwoyrüg 
Mopíag and H xaxotpyos untépa, which had moderate appeal for shadow-theatre audi- 
ences (and very few overtones of middle-class morality), the genre of melodrama failed to 
conquer the karaghiozis repertoire, although it remained popular in mainstream theatre. 
Shadow-theatre puppeteers may have experimented with various forms of drama, but the 
collective process of integrating the innovations into guild tradition remained vigorous 
from the 1930s until the 1950s, preventing any radical alteration of the karaghiozis 
value system. Vasilaros' dramaturgical innovations did not alter the immediate course 
of his craft's practices because he had very few imitators among his colleagues. On the 
other hand, bearing in mind that karaghiozis was an oral tradition that developed along- 
side the dominant learned tradition — by which it was inevitably affected until it went into 
decline — the long-term consequences of these innovations cannot be overlooked. Vasi- 
laros was a popular shadow-theatre puppeteer and, for that reason, the enduring 
nature of these relatively solitary creations in his repertoire indicates that some of his 
lower-class audience gradually developed a penchant for bourgeois cultural products. 
In the long term, the viewing of such dramas - in connection with the dissemination of 
other forms of commercial popular culture such as cinema and television — enhanced 
the control of ‘official’ culture among the spectators of karaghiozis, gradually transform- 
ing their taste and distancing them from their formerly favoured entertainment. 
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